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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE outlook for peace in Europe is more assured 
than a week ago, although the unknown and dis- 
turbing elements in the situation are still too many 
to make the hope assured. On Monday night the 
Conservatives made a desperate attack on the Glad- 
stone Ministry in the House of Commons, and were 
defeated by a majority of thirty. Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech was of the most pacific character. It contained 
very little information as to the state of the negotia- 
tions between England and Russia ; it simply an- 
nounced that an agreement had been reached in re- 
gard to the Afghanistan boundary which was satis- 
factory to both Governments, and also to Lord 
Dufferin, who as Viceroy of India may be supposed to 
represent English sentiment in Asia. It is gratifying 
to record the sanity of the English Ministry on the 
Soudan question ; they have frankly avowed their 
determination to leave the False Prophet to his own 
devices, and to abandon the fruitless and foolish 
effort to avenge the death of General Gordon, Sua- 


ques'ion on the part of England. The world will re- 
joice that a great war has been avoided, but it will 
be curious to know how Russia has satisfied England’s 
distrust, and what pledges she has given for the 
future. 


Even the smaller nations are oexhibitins that eager- 
ness for the acquisition of new territory in which 
their more powerful neighbors have led the way. 
Greece, weak as are her finances and insignificant as 
is her moral weight in international matters, has been 
for a year or more almost bristling with warlike prep- 
arations. M. Tricoupi, a man of English training, high 
ambitions, and a brilliantly passionate speaker, has 
been the principal figure in Greek politics since 1882. 
For a minister to hold office for over two years is, in 
Greece, almost unprecedented; and, though Mr. 
Tricoupi has lately resigned and a new ministry has 
just been formed by M. Delyannis, it seems probable 
that the former will soon regain his leadership. 
The specious and audacious policy of this leader 
is that Greece should constantly ‘‘sleep on her 
arms,” and, on the fitst opportunity presented by 
Eastern complications, seize upon Salonica. This 
bit of territory is eagerly coveted by Russia and 
Austria, and Tricoupi seems to think that Turkey, to 
prevent either of her powerful neighbors from grasp- 
ing the prize, will allow the Greeks to seize and hold 
it. Athens fora year or two has been filled with 
military display and preparations. The little army 
of 30,000 men is fairly well equipped, and eager for 
an occasion to show its valor. A French military 
commission has undertaken to reorganize it, and a 
French admiral has drawn up a scheme for the reor- 
ganization of the navy. Noone doubts the intense 
patriotism of the descendants of the heroesof Mara- 
thon, bat in view of the fact that of the seventy 
million francs of income the debt-interest and 
military expenses absorb sixty-one millions, a foreign 
policy like that of M. Tricoupi might prove most 
disastrous. As a writer in the ‘* Contemporary 
Review” puts it, alluding to the saying that Greece 
is the spoiled child of Europe, ‘‘ now that we have 
cast off the leading-strings, the first spoilt, then 
abused, and lastly forgotten child is inclined to be- 
come an extravagant youth, running recklessly into 
debt and mortgaging his property. So that, unless 
wisdom comes from within, or wise counsels are 
enforced from without, the oft-told tale of ambition 
to cut a fine figure, involving chronic deficits in ac- 
counts, is sure to lead to the inevitable precincts of 
she Court of Bankruptcy.” 

While England hesitates on the threshold of a 
reform of its House of Lords, Hungary is already 
grappling with the problem, and has just made an 
important change in the composition of its House of 
Magnates. This body is largely filled with hereditary 
legislators, with an admixture of members who 
possess legislative rights on account of the positions 
they holdin the Church and the State. Every son of 
a Lord or Magnate has a right to a seat in the House 
of Magnates on attaining his majority ; there are, 
accordingly, a very large number of persons who 
possess the hereditary privilege of participating in 
the deliberations of the Upper House. Asa matter 
of fact, however, only those nobles whose resources 


duced into the House of Representatives, and has 
finally passed the Upper House, which excludes from 
the rank of hereditary legislators all persons whose 
yearly taxes amount to less than 3,000 florins. A 
few life members will be elected by the nobles, and 
Government appointments will open the doors toa 
few more, and it is hoped that the result of the 
change will be a reinvigorated and more independent 
and progressive Upper House. 


In Denmark the constitutional struggle between 
the Ministry, supported by the King, and the Lower 
House still continues. Legislation has been brought 
to a standstill, and were it not that the Danish people 
are orderly, peaceable, and forbearing beyond most 
nations, revolution would undoubtedly ensue. 
Christian IX., in refusing to dismiss the present 
Ministry at the urgent request of the Folkething, 
and -n resorting to a provisional budget without the 
consent of the legislative body, is acting in contra- 
diction to the very fundamental principles of a con- 
stitutional monarchy, and seems actually to invite 
rebellion. It is the power to cut off supplies that 
gives all legislative bodies ‘their real strength in a 
contest with the throne. But in this case, by taking 
advantage of a peculiar feature in the Danish Con- 
stitution which allows the King not only to absolutely 
veto legislation, but, in certain urgent cases, to him- 
self promulgate a provisional law, the Ministry have 
been able for the time being to override arbitrarily 
the great majority of the Folkething. These powers 
have only been exercised once before, and it is to be 
earnestly hoped that the recent growth of the Liberal 
party in Denmark will ultimately result in doing 
away with the constitutional anomaly, and in estab- 
lishing the principle of ministerial responsibility to the 
legislature. At present the King not only appoints 
the Ministers, but his veto is absolute, a suspensive 
veto not being known. So that, though only twenty 
out of the 102 members of the Folkething side with 
the King, its obstructive policy is not enough to force 
him from his perverse obstinacy. If a revolution 
should be the result, King Christian will have only 
himself to blame. 

From France, as well as from England, comes re- 
newed evidence of the practicability and future 
promise of co-operative labor. A report has just 
been issued by M. Godin's co-operative community 
at Guise, France. This society is now twenty-five 
years old. The business is that of an iron foundry, 
and employs 1,400 people. The principle of operation 
ia simple ; the capital, originally provided by M. 
Godin, receives five per cent. interest in preference to 
other claims. Further profits are divided among the 
workingmen in proportion to abilities, conduct, and 
seniority. In 1883, out of the profits of the year, 
230,000 francs were paid to capital; 1,880,000 to 
labor. The average of wages was higher than that of 
similar establishments in England. A peculiarly in- 
teresting and commendable feature is that the worker 
is allowed to leave a portion of his profits to accumu- 
late, and be transferred into shares of the capital. 
This gives him an increasing income from year to 
year, and a provision for old age. In time the entire 
capital will be owned by the workmen. Apparently 
this establishment has had that wise anc refy 
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supervision from the outset which is the first and 
greatest requisite to the success of co-operative 
movements. 


— 


An article on the past and future of Russian Nihil- 
ism, written by ‘‘Stepniak,” the author of ‘* Under- 
ground Russia,” has lately been printed in this 
country. In it he declares that since 1880 the revo- 
lutionists bave been specially exerting themselves to 
spread their propaganda among army Officers. Their 
first movement was an atttempt to incite to an insur- 
rection the ninety million peasants. But this class 
was interested only in a social, not a political, revo- 
lution. ‘‘A political revolution is a town revolu- 
tion.” The impossibility of bringing about a suc- 
ces:ful revolt inacity like St. Petersburg, guarded by 
an army of 250,000 men, turned the Nihilists to ter- 
rorism, that ‘‘ war of surprises and traps,” whicb 
others call conspiracy and assassination. But of 
late, says Stepniak, the military conspiracy has 
spread with inconceivable rapidity, encouraged both 
by political considerations and by the personal un- 
popularity of the Emperor. He affirms that the 
number of officers arrcsted for political offenses has 
been much larger than is generally known, and that 
the Government carefully conceals the facts about 
such arrests. Of the personnel of the officers ac- 
cused, it is said that they are of ‘‘the flower of the 
army,” and the names and services of several dis- 
tinguished officers lately arrested are recounted. 
With the aid of their military allies the Nihilists 
believe that before long they can, with reasonable 
hope, plan an open assault on the Government. In 
other words, revolution is to be substituted for assas- 
sination. All this must be taken with due allowance, 
but it undoubtedly indicates the designs of the 
leaders of the terrorists, and may account for the 
cessation of attacks aimed at the life of the Em- 


peror. 

A conference of Democratic politicians was held 
last week in Washington, having, according to the 
reports, for its purpose to compel the administration 
to expedite the process of turning out Republicans 
and putting in Democrats. We venture to predict 
that the politicians will find Mr. Cleveland a difficult 
man to expedite. The few appointments which 
have been made during the week have been of a kind 
to counmend themselves to the general public, which 
cares very little who has the office so long as the 
public service is well performed. Unfortunate Mr. 
Keiley, whom the administration had attempted to 
transfer from Rome to Vienna, is declined with 
thanks by the Austrian Government. The best thing 
Mr. Bayard can do for him is to send him to Rich- 
mond, Va. The most important domestic appoint- 
ment of the week is that of Mr. Judd to the postmaster- 
ship of Chicago. He is described by the ‘‘ Evening 
Post” as ‘‘an able and high-minded lawyer, of 
extensive practice, and best known outside of his 
own State as the counsel of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in some important cases, all of which, we be- 
lieve, were decided eventually in Mr. Judd’s favor.” 


The New York Legislature have been investigating 


- the so-called Tontine method of insurance. This 


method may be described as a combinatioz of a gam- 
bling pool and a lifeinsurance. The men who enter 
into it constitute a class by themselves, and the term 
during which they are to pay their premiums is fixed 
at, for example, ten years. If any one fails to pay 
his premium during the whole period he loses a!) that 
he has put into the pool, and receives no return. If 
he dies during the period, he receives the face of his 
policy, but no share in any surplus earned. Those 
who live till the expiration of the period, and keep 
their policies paid up, receive at the expiration the 
amount of their policy, plus the surplus which their 
premiums have earned, and the premiums which 


have been paid into the pool by those who have 


failed to keep up their policies. Thus, in point of 
fact, the tontine method is a scheme by which men 
make up a pool to be divided among the survivors, 
with the proviso that if any one dies before the term 
of payment expires, his family shall be entitled to 
draw out a fixed sum. The Legislative Committee 
recommend that all insurance companies shall be 
required to fix a certain value on all their policies, as 
they are now required to-do on all real life policies. 
This Jaw, which is of comparatively recent date, has 
corrected one of the great injustices of life insurance 
in its old form, and its application te the tontine 
method of insurance would relieve that method of 
its most objectionable feature. 


The New York Assembly has at last passed a For- 


estry bill, and, from the report which we find in the 
New York ‘‘ Sun,” we judge that it is substantially 
the bill recommended by the Forestry Commission. 
It provides for three Forest Commissioners, to serve 
without pay, but with authority to appoint a Forest 
Warden and Forest Inspectors to protect the lands 
belonging to the State in the Adirondack region, and 
certain other specific counties, which shall be forever 
kept as wild forest lands. The bill also gives the 
Town Supervisors certain power to protect public 
lands in other parts of the State, and provides pen- 
alties for any damage tothe public forests by fires 
negligently caused. We need not repeat our com- 
mendation of this measure. The least the State can 
do is to provide some sort of protection for its own 
forests ; it also ought to provide some sort of protec- 
tion for those which are not on publiv lands. 

Many of our readers have probably already for- 
gotten the attack on Thomas Phelan by Richard 
Short. It was the sensation of the hour for a few 
days in January last. Short was tried last week 
under an indictment for assault with intent to kill, 
and was acquitted. The newspapers, the Judge, and 
the District Attorney thereupon immediately began 
a trial of the jury, but, contrary to first indications, 
the popular indictment seems to have been shifted, 
and is now divided between the Judge and the Dis- 
trict Attorney. The former did an eminently unwise 
and unjudicial thing in addressing a newspaper «n 
such asubject ; and the latter, so far as can be'judged, 
has apparently endeavored to cover a very inad- 
equate and superficial presentation of the case against 
Short by a promiscuous indictment of the jury. We 
do not know, nor does any one, so far as we can 
judge, the facts inthe case, but it seems pretty clear 
that there was very little vigor in the trial of Short, 
and the whole crowd upon whom Short’s act threw a 
brief but brilliant light escaped through the unusual 
gentleness of the prosecuting attorney. Short’s de- 
fense was that he had been attacked by Phelan and 
got the worst of the fight, and the jury believed the 
story. That there has been a miscarriage of justice 
is evident enough, but wholesale charges against the 
jury and appeals from the court to the public, either 
by the Judge, the lawyers, or the press, are not calcu- 
lated to improve the quality of juries, or the respect 
of the public for our tribunals and the results which 
they reach. 


The sudden change by which the gas consumers’ bill, 
voted for at one session of the Assembly with only 
one negative vote against it, was voted down at a later 
session by a small majority, is certainly suspicious. 
Mr. Jackson Schultz, who presided at a public meet- 
ing in this city to express the general feeling of in- 
dignation, put the matter none too strongly in say- 
ing: ‘‘ In the history of the legislation of this State it 
has never occurred before that a bill has passed to a 
third reading by an almost unanimous yote and the 
next day has been defeated.” The gas* companies 
could well afford to pay liberally for such a change of 
mind on the part of legislators, and there is little 
reason to doubt that they did so. The bill which has 
now been substituted, and which is still before the 
Legislature, seems to us totally inadequate. It sim- 
ply fixes a maximum price for gas, and gives certain 
supervisory power to a single commissioner, to be 
appointed by the Mayor. This is possibly better than 
nothing, unless it is accepted as adequate redress for 
what is a great public wrong. 


The ‘‘ Voice,” which is a very sprightly and vigor- 
ous temperance paper of the radical sort, and which 
contains more information and less mere theorizing 
to the square inch than any other temperance paper 
within our knowledge, gives a tabulated statement 
from official figures of the amounts of distilled and 
malt liquors and of wines consumed in the United 
States from 1863 to 1885. This statement shows that 
there has been an increase in the use of all liquors 
greater than the increase of population, but that 
the increase has been much more rapid in the con- 
sumption of malt liquors than in the consumption 
of distilled. Thus the average consumption from 
‘63 to ’73 of distilled liquors per capita was 1.143 
gallons ; from '73 to ’85, 1.3005 gallons; while malt 
liquors, the first ten years, show a consumption of 
4.576, and the last twelve years a consumption of 
7.07. These figures do not indicate either that beer- 
drinking promotes whisky-drinking, or that it serves 
as a substitute therefor. The ‘‘ Voice” reports con- 
ventions and contains letters from Maryland, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Georgia, and Missouri in favor 
of prohibition, though how influential these voices 


are we are not akle to judge. On the other hand, 
the Lewiston ‘‘ Journal” reports that on last ‘* Fast 
Day” ‘‘more drunkenness was to be seen on the 
streets of Lewiston (Maine) than for a long time pre- 
vious. Intoxication on the streets 13 on the increase " 
—a report somewhat discouraging to the advocates of 
a prohibitory policy. On the whole, the best sign of 
progress in the temperance work is the organization 
of @ non-partisan temperance league in Boston, 
prominent in which are the names of ex Governor 
Talbot, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Dorchester, 
Dr. J. H. Seelye, and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, the object 
of which is to promote the temperance movement, 
and especially the creation of a temperance public 
sentiment by non-partisan measures. In the States 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania there is a vigorous 
but non-partisan agitation for high license. 


The difficulty of deducing any conclusion from 
statistical tables is illustrated by two editorials which 
lie before us ; one, in ‘‘ The Voice,” undertaking to 
explain that, although the statistics compiled from 
the United States revenue returns indicate that there 
has been no increase in the consumption of whisky 
per capita during the last twenty five years, yet if we 
take into account crooked whisky—that is, whisky 
which paid no tax—whisky in bond, and diminution in 
the use of whisky for certain medical purposes, a 
great increase of whisky-drinking is indicated. On 
the other hand, the Philadelphia ‘* Record,” adding to 
the home manufacture the amount of imports and 
deducting the amount of exports, claims that in 1884 
55,000,000 people in the United States consumed less 
spirits than 31,000,000 consumed in 1860. . The truth 
probably lies somewhere between these * wo extremes, 
with a decided indication that there is less whisky- 
drinking now than twenty-five years ago; a fact 
due partly, perhaps, as the ‘‘ Record’ supposes, to 
increased taxation, but still more, we believe, to moral 
improvement. Beer and wine drinking has, how- 
ever, greatly increased per capita, as appears in the 
preceding paragraph, during the same time. 


Our exchanges give us somewhat fuller accounts 
of the opening of the Board of Trade in Chicago, 
to which we briefly referred last week. The scene 
presented two pictures in strong contrast. The 
Board of Trade building, erected at a cost of nearly 
$2,000,000, elaborately if not gaudily magnificent, 
was filled within by the cultured, the refined, the 
educated, and the wealthy people of the Western 
metropolis. Three days were devoted to inaugural 
ceremonies, which included a dinner at $20 a plate, 
and a greatball. At the same time a public announce- 
ment, couched in true socialistic phraseology, sum- 
moned the workingmen to celebrate in their own 
fashion the dedication of ‘‘ the grand temple of Usury, 
Gambling, Cut-Throatism."’ After the meeting in an 
adjacent hall the Socialists marched in procession, 
about two blocks in length and six or eight abreast, 
carrying two flags, one black, one red, borne by 
women, to the vicinity of the Board of Trade. They 
sang the ‘‘ Marseillaise” as they marched. A strong 
cordon of police was drawn up, guarding the ap- 
proach to the building, and the procession, after vainly 
endeavoring to reach it, dispersed. If any reader 
thinks there is nothing ominous in this contrast on 
which the stars looked down that night, we advise 
him to re-read Froude’s account of Rome just before 
the Caesars, or Taine’s account of France under the 
Bourbons, or McCarthy's account of England during 
the epoch of Chartism. 


We print in this issue of The Christian Union two 
articles which indicate the two methods of dealing 
with philanthropic and humanitarian questions. A 
correspondent, for whose veracity we can vouch and 
whose pre eminent fairness is vouched for by hi: arti- 
cle, gives an account of a visit to Herr Most, the athe- 
ist, anarchist, and agitator. Our correspondent is a 
Christian man, and does not believe in the principles 
or methods of the man whom he describes, but in 
his desire to be fair reacts against his own preconcep- 
tions in his portrait both of the anarchist and his 
principles. These principles are, in a sentence, De- 
stroy all that the ages have thus far developed, as a 
result of endeavor, experience, success and failure, 
and when the coantry is cleared and existing institu- 
tions are in ruins, trust humanity to build anew and 
better. The second paper gives an account of what 
one of the Christian churches against which Herr 
Most inveighs, and one of the clergymen whom he 
contemptuously designates a ‘‘ black police,” is 
doing for the amelioration of the condition of the 


workingmen. We are ready to print an account, if 
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any will give us one well authenticated, of any equally 
self-denying and practicable constructive work pro 
ceeding from any athei:tic inspiration. But we shall 
probably never have the chance. Atheism destroys, 
Christisnity constructs; atheism talks, Christianity 
does. | 

imprisonment for debt still exists, in a restricted 
form, in New York. A bill is before the Legislature 
altogether abolishing it. One debtor bas been in 
Ludlow Street Jail six years. ——General Grant has 
written a letter refuting the assertions that the com.- 
position of his book was the work of General Badeau. 
——Dr. Gustav Nachtigal, the greatest German ex- 
plorer of Africa, is dead.———A weak girder gave way 
in the *‘ Old Glass House ” in State Street, Brooklyn, 
May 5. Part of the house fell; fire at once broke 
out, and of the 600 persons in the old barracks twelve 
were crushed or suffocated to death, and mapy in- 
jured. The Massachusetts House has defeated the 
Woman Suffrage bill by a vote of 130 to 61.——A fool- 
ish and reckless practical joke was that of Paul Boyton, 
who paddkd himself out to the British war vessel 
‘Garnet’ and affixed an empty torpedo to her.— 
Subscriptions have been asked for the fever-stricken 
population of Plymouth, Pa., and will be received by 
Mayor Grace. The plague was caused by the pollu- 
tion of the stream sapplying the drinking-water of 
the town from a house where a single sporadic case of 
typhoid had occurred. The Republicans now have 
a majority in the Illinois Legislature, and will elect the 
United States Senator. In Chicago, Friday, a spark 
froma locomotive caused the destruction of 45,000,000 
feet of lumber.———The New York Supreme Court 
has decided in favor of the horse railroad in Broad- 
way from Fourteenth Street to the l’attery.———The 
trustees of the Universjty of Pennsylvania have 
adopted rules governing vivisection in the University, 
modeled after those issued by the Prussian Minister 
of Education and Medicine.——The President has 
appointed Mr. G. V. N. Lothrop, of Michigan, United 
States Minister to Russia.——A coroner's jury at 
Lamont, Ill., have censured the sheriff for having 
sent for troops to suppress the quarrymen’s riot.——— 
The New York Legislature adjourns on May 15. 
During the last week a new Gas bill, fixing the price 
at $1.50, and appointing a commissioner to examine 
complaints, was introduced, and has passed the 
Senate; Senator Jacobs introduced a new Census 
bill; the Brooklyn Bridge Extension bill has passed 
the Senate, but met more opposition than was ex- 
pected in the Assembly ; a non-partisan commis- 
sion is to have churge of the completion of the Capi- 
tol at Albany..——In the Northwest, General Mid- 
dleton -has arrived before Batouche, where the rebels 
areinforce. Reports of an important battle, in which 
Riel was routed, are now contradicted. The dash by 
Colonel Otter the Sunday previous at Poundford’s 
Reserve, resulted in eight Canadians killed and fif- 
teen wounded. 


WORK AND WAIT. 


HERE are exceptions to most rules, and, there- 
fore, while it remains true that faithful service 
in every calling and station is sure to command re- 
spect and advancement, it is still true that some men 
put all their couscience into their work, and, for the 
time, get their labor for their pains. They serve 
without recognition, and with only a poor return for 
their fidelity. The recognition of work well and 
faithfully done, which is sucha spur to the worker ; 
the consciousness of deepening hold on one’s place, 
and of growing opportunities in one’s future, which 
are stimulus and inspiration in toil, are denied ; 
there is none of the joy of work, because none of its 
legitimate rewards. The sense of increasing value to 
the world, which is so grateful tothe man of high 
purpose, ia lost, because there are no evidences by 
which oce can measure it. Day after day such men 
go to their places at their desks or behind the coun- 
ter, give all their skill, st-ength, heart, to the duties 
of the day, and night after night they go to their 
homes tired, discouraged, and heartsick because no 
word of encouragement, no expression of apprecia- 
tion, no hearty grasp of the hand, has given evidence 
that. their labor has not been ic vain. Such men 
work as he might work who felt that the sublime 
laws of the universe were with him, but had no 
nearer, warmer, more helpful support. Such men, 
prompted and sustained as they are in their fidelity 
by a sense of duty only, are to be honored and 
reverenced. Their service is free from selfishness ; 
it is rendered directly to that God who lifts all duty 
above human conditions and rewards it as inevitably 
as day follows night. 


But such faithful servants rarely fail, in the end, 
ot material rewards. Good work cannot be hidden, 
and noone knows from what source it may bring ree 
ognition. If the employer fails to appreciate or rec- 
ognize it, others have keener eyes and clearer percep- 
tions of its value. The clerk who is putting his whole 
heart into the service of au ungrateful employer 
never knows what eyes are upon him, nor who is 
taking note of his capacity and faithfulness. At a 
time when he is most disheartened, and from a quarter 
whence he least expects it, the call to preferment 
may come. The lives of successful men—successful 
because of faithful service—are full of just such 
advancements ; light has broken when the darkness 
seemed deepest and most confirmed ; the door of 
preferment swung wide, like the gates of Paul's 
prison, when the narrow walls seemed most impene- 
trable. ‘(iood work, in the long run, is sure of its 
reward ; it curries the seed of honest success in its 
bosom, and sooner or later the blossom will discover 
to the world the life that fed it in silence and dark- 
Deas. 


THE LATEST FANATICISM. 


E print on another page an account of what 
rejoices in the titles of ‘‘ Christian Science ” 
and ‘‘ Metapnysical Healing.” In accordance with 
our universal custom in such cases, we give our read- 
ers a colorless account of the movement; and it is 
by far the best, clearest, most intelligible, and most 
wholly unprejudiced account we have read. It is 
proper to add that we have made some examination 
of the writings of the apostles of this new religion 
and philosophy—for it claims to be both—and speak 
with some knowledge in indorsing Mr. Gifford’s ac- 
count as thoroughly trustworthy. ‘ur readers are, 
however, entitled not only to our report of the move- 
ment, but also to our opinion of it. That opinion is, 
in brief, that both its assumed titles are misnomers. 
It is not Metaphysical Healing ; for it is neither met- 
aphysics nor healing ; it is not Christian Science, for 
it is neither Christian nor science. It is simply the 
latest manifestation of that fanaticism which every 
now and then breaks out toshow mankind what pos- 
sibilities of folly there are in the race. As a philos- 
opby it is a baseless and disconnected (ream ; as a re- 
ligion it is a pagan superstition. It has not even the 
poor merit of originality ; for it is nothing but a 
modernized form of a very ancient (inosticism. 

Philosophically, it is idealism run to seed. Its 
fundamental postulates are that there is no matter ; 
we all live ina dream ; thought is the only real ex- 
istence ; we donot really suffer pain, nor are we real- 
ly subject to disease ; these are only forms of thought 
—they exist only in the imagination ; arsenic preserves 
the stomach of the dead and destroys the stomach of 
the living, so there is destruction only in the mind! 
It is only necessary to think that we do not suffer, 
and we cease to suffer; it is only necessary to think 
that we are well, and we are well. Moreover, there 
is no personality ; God is the only one; we are only 
images of God; and the image in the looking-glass 
has noexistence apart from the person whose reflec- 
tion itis. Allis God, and therefore all is good ; evil, 
like suffering and disease, is only in our false 
thinking ; if we would think aright all would be 
well. 

We do not impugn the honesty of the preachers 
and practicers of this nonsense ; neither do we assail 
the private character of the ancient prosecutcrs of 
the Salem witcbes or of the modern advertising as- 
trologers aud seventh sous of seventhsons. It is not 
our business to judge of motives. But we have as 
little respect for the one folly as for the other. In- 
deed, it would be easier to coin a respectable argu- 
ment for the ancient witchcraft and the modern as- 
trology than for ‘‘ Christian Science.” We could easily 
discover some semblance of gold in this mass of use- 
less earth. We could easily point out the fact that 
it is a reaction against extreme materialism ; that 
there is a power of the mind over the body ; that the 
doctors have not always sufficiently recognized that 
power ; that many diseases are imaginary, and that 
therefore imaginary remedies are at times efficacious. 
But we will not give this latest chapter in the history 
of superstition and fanaticism the respect which such 
a treatment would accord it. It is not worth while 
to sift out a bushel of chaff to get a kernel of wheat ; 
there is too much good wheat waiting to be threshed 
and sifted. 

We do not wonder that chronic invalids, who get 
no help from the physicians, are almost ready to 
accept the promise of any pretender rather than sub- 


mit to the message of despair which apparently con- 
demns them to permanentinvalidism. But we have 
already advised them to leave faith cures alone ; 
and we pow advise them to leave Metaphysical 
Healing alone. Regular physicians are not always 
wise; but quacks never are; and this is the most 
transparent form of quackery—quackery in philoso- 
phy, quackery in religion, quackery in science, quack 
ery in philanthropy. Wedo not wonder at nor con- 
demn the desire of the mind for new truth ; but there 
is enough in the realm of modern thought to give 
ample scope for the ambition of the intellectual ex- 
plorer, without sending bim off into the arctic 
regions to study the p.operties and market values 
of the Aurora Borealis. As for those men whose 
itching ears demand a fresh novelty for every 
season, and who desire a new faith at least as often 
as @ fashionable woman a new bonnet, probably 
‘* Christian Science” is as harmless for them as apy 
otber annual delusion. They will sit under the 
shade of this Jonah’s gourd till it withers, and then 
look for a newone. If this abnormal specimen of 
religious fanaticism has actually entered the congrega- 
tion and is doing injury there, the minister may 
have to study the disease in order to cureit. Other- 
wise it does not deserve his attention; there are 
too many other topics more worthy of our study. 
We sneer at our ancestors for the time they spent 
on ‘‘ decrees” and ‘* foreordination ;’ but these were 
at least topics of sublime character, if not of practi- 
cal relation to human life ; while ‘* Metaphysical 
Healing” possesses neither practical value nor 
intellectual grandeur. We even question whether 
we are not devoting to this topic more space than it 
deserves ; but it is the business of the journalist to 
give the history of his time, aud he cannot ignore, 
in that history, its delusions. Especially when he 
has reason to believe that a considerable number of 
persons, attracted by the novelty of an idea, and 
dependent upon the newspapers for information con- 
cerning it, are looking to him to tell them the truth, 
he has no right to decline, however little he may 
think the particular delusion deserves serious con- 
sideration from serious-minded men. 


THE LATE DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENT 
TO ITALY. 


HE incident of the appointment of the Hon. A. 
M. Keiley, of Virginia, to be American Minister 
to Italy, and its subsequent virtual withdrawal by 
the Executive, is one which is, by no means, “ex- 
hausted.” It should determine a principle, establish 
a precedent of value for the future, and teach us 
something worth knowing of the politico-ecclesiasti- 
cal issues of the day abroad. Not a few persons at 
once felt that this was an unsuitable appointment, 
and the press quickly gave expression to a somewhat 
widespread disapproval. And yet the press gener- 
ally has not emphasized the real ground of objection. 
It has not been claimed that Mr. Keiley is personally 
unfit, on the score of either character or capacity, to 
represent this country abroad. 

But Mr. Keiley is a Roman Catholic. Some have, 
indeed, urged that this was in his favor; that it was 
very fitting to send to Italy one who is himself a 
member of the church of that country ; while others 
have thought it sufficient to reply that this Govern- 
ment is not called upon to send a member of the 
Orthodox Eastern Church to the Court of St. Peters- 
burg, nor a Mussulman to Constantinople. On the 
other hand, the selection of a Roman Catholie has 
been censured on the ground that this was a Protest- 
ant nation. All this has been beside the mark. That 
Mr. Keiley is a Roman Catholic is, in itself, legitimate 
ground neither for giving nor for withholding a diplo- 
matic appointment. But it has been urged, also, 
that Mr. Keiley has publicly used such language of 
the late King of Italy, and of his politico-ecclesiasti- 
cal course, and especially of his seizure of Rome, as 
made it very unfitting to accredit him to the son and 
successor of that King. There was much force, 
undoubtedly, in this objection. Still, this was easen- 
tially a question of good taste rather than one of 
political or international comity ; and if our Govern- 
ment could offer such a discourtesy to that of Italy, 
we may be sure that the latter would fcel that it was 
more consistent with self-respect to ignore than to 
resent it. 

That the unfitness of this appointment has been 
publicly urged only on these grounds has argued 
much ignorance of the present conditions of Italian 
politics ; an ignorance not surprising, perhaps, in the 
public at large, but of which Italy would not suspect 
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a Government so long honored in being represented 
by such a man as George P. Marsh. 

Now, Mr. Keiley’s religious convictions are not, in 
this country, a matter of political interest. But in 
Italy, to quote Mr. Marsh, ‘‘ religion is an affair of 
State, the Church acivil institution, to an extent 
which it is almost impossible to make intelligible to 
Americans.” Nay, more than this, the religious 
question is, for Italy, the most important political 
question of the day, one which, directly or indirectly, 
enters into all others, and one in which the very sta- 
bility of Italian nationality is involved. The Roman 
Catholic Church is not only ‘‘ a civil institution,” but 
—at least so far as it is represented by the Papacy— 
one virtually at war with Italy, one which is noto- 
riously only awaiting an opportunity to put forth all 
its influence and its energies to accomplish the utter 
disruption of that kingdom. Under such circum- 
stances, what was the position in which our Govern- 
ment would have placed itself by accrediting to the 
Italian Court one who avowed his religious allegiance 
to the Papacy? At che time of the French invasion 
of Mexico, would Mr. Seward have sent an avowed 
supporter of Maximilian to the Government of 
Juarez? Would Mr. Bayard now ask the Russian 
Emperor to receive one who had openly declared him- 
self to be, on principle, a Nihilist? Would our Gov- 
ernment, during our Civil War, have accepted as the 
British or Italian Minister one who publicly defended 
the right of State secession, and openly identified 
himself with the Confederate Government ? 

These are perfectly parallel questions. That this 
has not been plainly perceived only illustrates the 
just-quoted language of Mr. Marsh. 


SHALL I JOIN THE CHURCH ? 


Dear Christian Union : 

Your kindness in answering the various life problems 
which are brought to you for solution is so unwearied that 
I venture to lay before you one which has been working in 
my mind for years. | will put it in the form of a supposed 
case. 

One who, in the bewilderment of religious doubt, and the 
suffering caused thereby, questioning even the value of 
prayer, and yet irresistibly impelled to pray, becomes con- 
vinced that Christ's life and teachings are the highest ideal 
presented for our guidance, and accepts his words, *‘ If any 
man will do his wil), be shall know,” etc., as the one gleam 
ot ligbt in the darkness—resolving to leave all else to the 
slow solution of years, and simply try to follow Christ. The 
gladness which follows this resolution seems the seal of ac- 
cey tance of the Unknown Spirit, or of the God and Father 
of whom Christ teaches. Upon joining a band of disciples, 


‘however, this serenity is in great measure dissipated by a 


feeling of isolation, amounting to a sense of hypocrisy. 
‘Those about him speaking with the assurance which comes 
from accepting implicitly all that is recorded of Christin the 
New Testament ; he not daring to say, with Thomas, *‘ My 
Lord, and my God ;’’ at times not daring to pray directly to 
Crrist ; at times addressing all prayer tothe name of Jesus. 
Raving the thought of Christ, the teaching of Christ, 
the disciples of Christ, and yet feeling that to express to 
most of them frankly just where he stands would be to place 
himself outside the pale of their sympathies. Is there an 
honest standing-place for such a one in any evangelical 
eburch? Is there any preference as to denomination, in re- 
gard to this experience’? If one should not join a church 
upon the simple resolution of consecration to nnd, like Christ, 
meat and drinkin doing the will of God, what experience 
should one wait for? If you will have the kindness to give 
your answer to these questions, you may be assured of the 
lasting gratitude of one who has long been 
A CONSTANT READER. 


ERE are two questions asked: 1. What would 

be the actual course of any evangelical church 

toward one who feels and believes as youdo? 2. 
What is your duty in the premises ? 

1. The first question we submitted, for our own 
guidance in answering it, to a well-known clergyman 
in each of the five great evangelical denominations, 
the Episcopalian, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
and Congregational. We give an extract from one 
of the replies ; it substantially represents the spirit 
of them all : 


“* It would be a rather large undertaking for any individual 
to say what the communion with which heis connected ‘ ac- 
tually will do’in such a case as that stated in your note of 
the 20th. Men differ in the construction of their own stand- 
ards, and in their interpretations of the conditions of 
Christian discipleship. But any Christian minister, I should 
think, would welcome one whose declared purpose, like that 
of your correspondent, is ‘simply to try and follow Christ.’ 

**On the other hand, I should think one situated like your 
correspondent would want to come, before seeking any 
Christian fellowship, to some clear conclusion as to Who 
he intended to follow. If I read his note aright, he has not 
settled in his ewn mind the claims of Christ. To believe 
that ‘ Christ’s life and teachings are the highest ideal pre- 
sented for our guidance,’ that is one thing. Nobody can 


be in doubt as to where people who believe no more than 
that belong. It is the voice of the school of Channing and 


Ephraim Peabody that speaks in such phrases—a school 
which has emphasized most important and sadly obscured 
aspects of Christian truth. But the man who believes that 
‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself ’—the 
man to whom the incarnation is the pivotal fact in the 
Christian faith—the man who finds in the facts of the New 
Testament a supernatural element—will surely want to use 
some stronger language, and until he can it seems to me 
that it will be the manlier way for him to be content, so far 
as itis shown to him, to ‘do His will’ who has promised 
the doer that he shall know of the doctrine, before knocking 
at the door of any ‘ evangelical church.’ ”’ 


The difficulty of giving a categorical answer to 
your first question ought not to surprise you. The 
church is a school of disciples of Christ, who have 
come together to learn of him, and to aid each other 
in the life which he inculcates. But it is also a 
living and working organism, whose object it is to 
teach those principles which he inculcated, and to 
promote that life which he imparts. Now, differ- 
ent churches and different ministers place differ- 
ent degrees of importance on these two aspects 
of the church and its mission and character. To 
some its character as a school seems of prime im- 
portance ; to others its aspect as a working organiza- 
tion seems of prime importance. The first feel most 
strongly sympathy for the individual of weak or 
doubting faith; the second feel more strongly the 
importance of strengto and doctrinal purity in the 
church itself. The first are inclined to admit any 
one to the church who manifests an inclination to 
learn what Christianity is, and to live according to 
its precepts as fast as he learns them; the second 
are inclined to exclude every one who does not 
already know enough about Christianity, both as a 
doctrinal system and as a living experience, to make 
it sure that he will be a valuable member of an 
organization whose object it is to widen the influence 
and enhance the living power of Christianity. Still, 
we think that these two parties in the church will 
agree substantially with the statement given above, 
as to the principle to be applied in such a case as you 
describe, though they will differ more or less widely 
in the application of that principle. 

There are two theories as to the nature of Christ and 
of Christianity, which seem to be absolutely irrecon- 
cilable ; which, at all events, have as yet never been 
reconciled. According to the one, Christ is the high- 
est type of humanity, and Christianity is the noblest 
evolution of human thought and endeavor ; accord- 
ing to the other, Christ is the manifestation of God 
to man, and Christianity is the supreme gift of God 
toman. According to the former view, Christianity 
is devel>ped from the earth ; according to the second 
view, it is descended upon the earth from heaven. 
Now, however great respect a man may have for 
Christ and Christianity, most evangelical churches 
would at least hesitate before receiving as a member 
one who either held the first of these views, or who 
did not know which he held; on the other hand, 
there are few churches which would refuse him 
admission and fellowship if he held the second view. 
Your letter leaves us in some uncertainty as to which 
of these views you hold; perhaps you have never 
really considered the issue, and do not clearly know. 
It is tolerably certain which view Christ held of his 
own character and mission. In the very passage 
which you quote, his full expression is this: *‘ If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God or whether I speak of myself.” 

There is not in the constitution of any of the great 
evangelical denominations any ecclesiastical law 
requiring the church officers to admit to the commun- 
ion of the church and the privileges and preroga- 
tives of membership any candidate merely on his 
profession of a purpose to follow Christ ; nor, on the 
other hand, is there any ecclesiastical rule requiring 
anything more. They all recognize that character 
is the real qualification for membership, and that 
this cannot be tested by any cast-iron rule, but must 
be left to be ascertained by personal contact and con- 
verse ; and in one form or other this is always pro- 
vided for in the constitution of the church. In the 
Methodist Church members are admitted on proba- 
tion, after the pattern of the early church ; and it is 
probable in that church one holding your views—or, 
rather, subject to your uncertainties—would be at 
first admitted on probation, and given an opportu- 
nity to advance to a clearer light before coming into 
full communion. In the Episcopal Church there are 
confirmation classes; and in other denominations 
there are other opportunities, more or less carefully 
organized, for the purpose of affording opportunities 
for growth in knowledge and spiritual experience, 


under the influence and instruction of the pastor ;_ 


and it is very likely in many churches you would be 
advised to avail yourself of these advantages before 
coming into full membership. In other churches 
you would be at once cordially welcomed into full 
fellowship on the mere evidence that you desi:ed to 
learn of Ubrist and follow him, and the church would 
take the risk—if such it can be called—that you 
would grow into fuller harmony with the church, in 
both doctrinal belief and spiritual experience. Once 
within the church, you would find the same differ- 
ence. To some members you would seem to be almost 
an unbeliever ; to others you would be heartily wel- 
comed to the fullest fellowship, not on the ground of 
intellectual agreement, even in essentials, but on the 
ground of a common aspiration and purpose. 

2. Asto your own duty, that is easier to define. 
Carry out at once and consistently your purpose. 
Do the will of your Father in heaven, as the quickest 
and speediest way to know the doctrine. Study the 
life of Christ ; accept it as the pattern for your life 
and the model for your character ; do as Christ did, 
not in the minor details of life, which is impossible, 
but in the principles of your action. If you havea 
family, establish family prayers at once; if you fee! 
yourself unable to conduct devotions, got some one 
of the admirable books of family worship and use it ; 
attend not only the public services of the church, but 
also the weekly meetings ; do not wait till you are a 
member of the church before you begin to takea 
part in them ; give frank and free expression to such 
experiences as you have—to your faiths, not to your 
beliefs. If possible, take a class in Sunday-school, 
or some mission or industrial school ; at all events, 
go to work in some form of Christian activity. And 
be sure that, however askance individuals may look 
at you, from a want of ability to appreciate your dif- 
ficulties, the heart of the Christian Church is in 
entire sympathy with you in your desire to find your 
way to a brighter light by the way which the Gospel 
points out, that of practical obedience to the light 
which you already possess. 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


E call the attention of our readers to a brief 

letter on the silver question from a Colo- 

rado correspondent, with our comments thereon. 

This letter and a later and lengthier communication 

from the same friend leads us to redefine the posi- 
tion of The Christian Union on this subject briefly. 

The silver question is three questions. 

1. Is it for the interest of the country to make 
gold the only standard, and use silver as a subsidiary 
coin? or to make gold and silver both equably legal 
tenders? In other words, shall we have one or two 
metals as the standard coin of the country? This is 
a question on which something may be said on both 
sides, on which able financiers have disagreed, and 
on which The Christian Union is not prepared to 
express any opinion. It is a purely financial ques- 
tion, and we leave it to be settled by expert finan- 
ciers. 

2. The United States Government is now buying 
silver at the rate of $2,000,000 a month, and storing 
it in t!e Treasury vaults ; and as yet it finds no one 
willing to take this silver out of the vaults and use 
it. It issues silver certificates, which pass into gen- 
eral circulation, but only, as we have explained else- 
where, because they are practically redeemable in 
gold, and because made receivable in payment of 
customs in place of gold. We can see no reason 
why the United States Government should buy silver 
for which it has no use, any more than why it should 
buy, say, copies of The Christian Unior for which it 
has no use. It might be well to allow any owner of 
silver to bring his metal to the mint and have it 
coined, either at a fixed price or for nothing, but it 
does not seem to us good business for a government 
or an individual to purchase what it cannot use. 

3. The silver dollar which we are now coining is not 
worth in the world’s market as much as the gold 
dollar, and yet it is made by Government of equal 
value. Thus men who have borrowed a thousand 
dollars in gold are able to pay their debt by nine 
hundred or thereabouts in depreciated silver. This 
seems to us dishonest. If there are to be two stand. 
ard coins in the country, gold andsilver, they should 
be made in some way of equal value, and should be 
adjusted one to the other from time to time for the 
purpose of securing their equal value—unless, by inter- 
national action, both gold and silver can be adopted 
as 2 world coinage ; in which case it is claimed, and 
we presume correctly, that they would keep an equal 
value without further legislative action, 
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AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN COKRESPONDENT. ] 


HE types misstated one or two things in my last 

week's letter, which described the Stone will case. 

Two and a quarter million dollars, instead of one and a 

quarter, was the amount of the estate, and Page should 
be substituted for Stone as one of the executors. 

« Christian Scientists ” are claiming among themselves 
new laurels for their radiant brows in the case of Gen. 
eral Grant. It bas come to my knowledge, from those 
within the ‘‘ charmed circle,” that there is no longer 
any doubt as to the General's recovery,and that the 
cause of the healing is the Mind Cure. Eighteen per- 
sons in Boston and New York have united their efforts 
for some time upor the great General, and he is, they 
assert, unconsciously being cured by their occult power. 
These people are not praying for him, or seeking divine 
help in his behalf, but are silently ‘hinking themselves 
into him, and the influence of their minds unconsciously 
upon his mind {is bringing him into the “ understanding 
of God,” and this understanding harmonizes his being, 
and so emancipates him from a false belief as to disease. 
He has not a cancer; he has been made to believe that 
he basa cancer. Correct his belief, and he will be all 
right. He simply needs mental treatment; and the 
relad healers claim to work through space and at a dis- 
tance; physical presence is not essential. They claim 
that there is no peradventure in his case now ; they 
know that he will be restored to health. It seems almost 
malicious to interpose any obstacle in the way of so 
beautiful a theory, but facts are stubborn things. I 
know of some cases of cancers which have been treated 
by the healers in person, and which proved fatal. The 
patients were made to feel that the healing was going 
successfully on while the malignant disease was work- 
ing its dire results. I suggest, in view of the facts, that 
distance, in General Grant's case, should not lend en. 
chantment to the view. During Garfield's sufferings, 
the Municipal Judge of Cambridge, an estimable gentle- 
man, who is an ardent Spiritualist, announced that the 
President would not die. It had been made known 
from the spirit-world; there was no longer any doubt 
as to his recovery. To appreciate the real inspiration 
of this assumption, bear in mind that it was made when 
there was a general expectation that the President 
would live! The spirits of the unseen world, accoraing 
to the Judge, were as badly out in their calculations as 
are the purblind mortals of earth. It is a consumrma- 
tion devoutly to be wished that General Grant may be 
restored to health. If be should be, how many prayers 
will have been answered ! how many remedies will be 
panaceas ! how Spiritualists and mind healers will be- 
come omniscient! But if he should not—ah! that 
changes the case ! 

Episcopalians held in Boston the past week the cente- 
nary of the organization of the diocese of Massachusetts, 
The features of the occasion were historical and prelat- 
ical, in distinction from anything specifically doctrinal 
or theological. The first address was delivered by Dr. 
Frederick Courtney, rector of St. Paul's Church, on 
‘The History of the English Church In the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay,” in which he went out of his way to 
slap the Puritans for their treatment of the Quakers, and 
other persecutions, apparently forgetting that, faulty as 
were the Massachusetts Puritans in this respect, they 
were as hyperion to a satyr in comparison with the 
church party in England. The Doctor bad a barren 
historical field to treat, lam aware, but it would seem 
that something germinant and seminal, even at that early 
day, might have been found, as the church acorn from 
which the present diocese has grown, and which should 
have inspired his pen to the exchanging of the thread- 
worn subject of Puritan persecutions on these sbores. 
The historical address by Bishop Paddock, covering, by 
a rapid sketch, the hundred years of the diocese, was in 
admirable taste and historic fidelity. It is an interesting 
and {ostructive story. I think it is plain to full thought 
tbat the severely simple worsbip of the Puritan, unemo- 
tional and rigid, needed to be supplemented and made 
elastic by the incoming upon these shores of a more 
devotional, esthetic, and rbetorical service. Puritan and 
Churchman, if not the lion and the lamb of Isaiah's vis- 
ion, are factors in God's purposes concerning this conti. 
nent. Bishop Paddock, while faithful to history in his 
allusions to the Socinian schism, seemed to attrib- 
ute the split in the orthodox churches to laxness of 
doctrine, whereas it was really hyper-Calvinism, 
the doctrinal views of infant salvation, the morbid 
ideas of depravity, and the mecbanical notions of the 
atonement, which drove the Church into the Half-way 
Covenant on the one hand, and the seceders into Unitari- 
anism on the other. In his address on the first three 
Bishops of Massachusetts, Dr. George C. Shattuck 
took the ground that what the Puritans hated was the 
king's church, and that it is well that Episcopacy did 
not take root to any extent in America till after the Rev- 
olution, The church to-day is more American and less 
weighted with English precedent than it otherwise would 
have been. The Rev. Julius H. Ward, in au editorial in 


the Boston ‘‘ Herald,” says: ‘‘ The chastisements of 
Churchmen by the Puritans did them more good than 
they have been willing to acknowledge until now.” The 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who is a lineal descendant 
of our first governor, and a Churchman, says of the 
Churchmen who assisted in founding Boston: ‘‘ Having 
adhered to the Church of England as the best mode of 
worshiping God while there, they united in congrega- 
tional worship as the best and, as I think, the only mode 
in which that worship could, under the circumstances, 
have been arranged and conducted here.” Bishop Pad- 
dock’s administration of more than a decade has been 
wise and eminentiy practical. Rather High Church him- 
self, he does not antagonize Broad Churchmen like 
Phillips Brooks. He doves not attempt to control, much 
less to limit, the thinking of his diocese. Under him 
liberty has harmonized church parties, and concentrated 
the energies in mission work and co-operation. His dio- 
cese {is one of the acknowledged spiritual forces of the 
State, and the recent centenary was a day of hope and 
bright outlook to Episcopalians. Bishop Paddock has 
demonstrated anew the Gospe) truth that Christians are 
unified by fellowship and co-operation rather than by 
doctrinal standards. 

There is much uneasiness am ong the laboring classes. 
Overproduction and underemployment disturbs the 
equilibrium of society. In Lowell some of the mills are 
holding their goods for higher rrices, and running on 
part time. I remember that at one time, when there 
was a similar state of affairs, one of the Lawrences— 
Amos, I think—then retired from business, bought the 
stock of cloth, and sent it to India, making the enter- 
prise a good financial venture for himeelf, as well asa 
relief to manufacturers and employees. In present 
exigencies the ‘‘ gospel of secular life’’ is the demand of 
the hour. The principles of the Sermon on the Mount 
need to find their way into counting-room and cottage. 
If a second Benjamin Franklin were to appear, putting 
anew the philosopby of life into crisp proverbs for poor 
Richard, and also for men of wealth, he would be as 
welcome now as in the early days of our history. 
‘The Fall of the Great Republic,” by Coverdale, is a 
fine piece of travesty of our political machinery, and 
suggests, as a remedy, the same degree of genuine social 
activity on the right side, which he so vividly pictures 
among dynamiters and anarchists. A movement is 
making in South Boston, by the Rev. F. E. Clark and 
others, to found an industrial school for young people, 
to teach them self-respect and the art of self-support, 
and to fit them for good positions in the world. The 
dangerous classes are the unemployed classes. 

Dr. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, will soon sail for 
England, to be absent three months. He will preach in 
London, but it is a mistake that he goes there to settle. 
——Dr. 8. E. Herrick is earnestly desired by the United 
Congregational Church in New Haven. His peopleand 
many others will as earnestly protest. He is needed in the 
Congregationalism of Eastern Massachusetts at present. 
——Dr. Phillips Brooks has gone to England. Trinity 
Church has tried the experiment of a high preaching 
pulpit to the right of the chancel, and with a large 
sounding-board, which overcomes the acoustic diffi- 
culties. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE reports of the various ministers’ meetings, Mon- 

day morning, of additions to the churches, the 

first Sunday in May, were very encouraging. The Bap- 

tists received 198 ; the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 31 ; 

the Congregationalists, 233, 109 of them on confession of 

faith ; while the Methodists, if we count those as mem- 

bers who are received on probation, have, during the 

last three months, received nearly, or quite, a thousand. 

Of one thing we are sure: the spiritual condition of 
all our churches was never better than now. 

The Presbyterians have just recognized a new church, 
the Church of the Covenant, with eighty-three members. 
At present services will be held in the Seminary chapel. 
With the Rev. David R. Breed, late of St. Paul, as 
pastor, and the backing which it receives from the fac- 
ulty of the Theological Seminary, its success is certain. 
Itis more than doubtful whether its organization will 
not seriously injure the Fullerton Avenue Church, near 
by. The Presbyterian Hospital, opened only about a 
year ago, is so crowded with patients that Dr. Davis, 
who is in charge, appeals for an increase of room. It is 
hoped that a wing of the proposed structure may this 
year be built. 

The exercises of the graduating class at the Morgan 
Park Baptist Theological Seminary were held Thurs- 
day. The orations of the young men gave evidence of 
thorough training and of fitness for their work. The 
Scandinavian department of the Seminary is in an ex- 
cellent condition. The Seminary js fortunate in having 


a Professor of Hebrew whose fame is national, Dr. W. 
H. Harper. Those who have attended his summer 
schools and belonged to his correspondence schools can 
easily imagine that many would select this seminary on 


account of his connection with it. The Seminary is do- 
ing an admirable work, and is one of the largest, if not 
the very largest Baptist Seminary in the United States. 
Among its treasures is the Hengstenburg library, and 
one of the buildings imperatively called for is a fire-proof 
hall in which tostoreit. The University of Chicago, also 
under Baptist control, is less fortunate than the 
Seminary has been, both in its friends and its man- 
agement. Its immense debt has at last swamped it, 
and its splendid property isto besold. At a conference 
of Baptist ministers Monday, at Farwell Hall, in the 
interests of the University. a committee of fifteen was 
appointed to see what can best be done. Resolutions 
were also adopted calling for the establishment in Chi- 
cago of a distinctively Baptist College, one worthy the 
confidence of Baptists throughout the country. Dr. 
Anderson, the President, has toiled heroically to save 
the institution, and under his liberal management it has 
been, and is,a popular school of learning. Could the 
property be redeemed, and Dr. Anderson permitted to 
give his time and strength to college work, the future of 
the institution would be assured. It will be a shame if 
the Baptists allow this splendid opportunity to save such 
an institution of learning to pass from their hands. 

The report, printed in New York papers, that Dr. 
George C. Lorimer, of the Immanuel! Baptist Church, 
has received a call to the Madison Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, late Dr. Newman’s, is pronounced incor- 
rect. It ishardly probable that he would leave a flour- 
ishing church and a leading place in his denomination 
to assume the pastorate of a Congregational church. 
The Madison Avenue Church, however, would hardly 
make a mistake should it secure him. At the annual 
meeting of Immanuel Church it was stated that 161 
members were received during the year, and more than 
$22,000 raised for current expenses. 

The meetings of the Chicago Association occupied 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week, and were in the 
Lake View Church. The object for discussion was the 
Church, its origin, nature, fellowship, honor, dishonor, 
etc. There was a good attendance, and considerable 
interest. 

The strike among the quarrymen at Joliet and Le- 
mont has resulted in the death of two men and the 
wounding of nearly adozen. News has just been received 
of the death of one of the latter. The strikers formed 
a mob and attacked the militia, which had been ordered 
out to keep the peace and protect those who were will- 
ing to work. Of course there could be but one result. 
The mob was dispersed, but with loss of life. It is sup- 
posed that the strike is now over, and that most of the 
men have returned to their work. This result was 
brought about by the personal efforts of two Roman 
Catholic priests, who went among the men and entreated 
them, for the sake of their families, to go back to their 
old places. 

We have had a brief visit from ex-Senator Roscoe 
Conkling. He came to speak on a patent case, and the 
court room was thronged with those eager to see and 
hear. Politically he refused to commit himself. 

The celebrated Mackin case is now set for the 18th, and 
it must be admitted that those who care anything for the 
purity of the ballot-box are not without anxiety lest this 
notorious criminal go free. Everybody here was sur- 
prised, Thureday morning, to learn that President Cleve- 
and had boldiy set aside the principles of Civil Service 
Reform and removed one of the best postmasters Chicago 
has ever had, in order to give his place to a Democrat. 
Mr. Palmer's term of service would not have been out 
for more than three years. He is not, and never has 
been, a partisan, and his removal can only be accounted 
for as a concession to those who believe in the “‘ spoils 
system.” Mr. S. Corning Judd, who secures the prize, 
is an estimable lawver, and will undoubtedly make a 
fair officer ; but it will be years before he can acquire 
the skill and success which have characterized his pred- 
ecessor. 

If reports are to be trusted, the Republicans have 
scored a victory in the southern part of the State in the 
election of Mr. Weaver, in place of Mr. Shaw, a Demo- 
crat, and recently deceased. Mr. Weaver’s election 
gives the House a Republican majority on joint ballot, 
and will undoubtedly secure the election of a Republi- 
can Senator. It is to be hoped, also, that this majority 
will use its power for the good of the people, and speed - 
ily finish up the business for which legislatures exist 
We are still in doubt as to the result of our vote for 
Mayor. On the face of the returns Mr. Harrison has « 
small majority. There is evidence, so it is said, of gross 
fraud at the polls, and fraud se extensive and easily 
proved that Judge Smith proposes to contest the elec- 
tion. 

We have narrowly escaped what might have proved 
as serious a fire as thatof 1871. Yesterday noon flames 
were discovered in the lumber district, in the south 
western part of the city. The wind was high, and th. 
tire spread with great rapidity. By night, however, it 
was under contr]. The loss is about $600,000. 

Mr. A. W. Rollins, who gives $50,000 toward the en. 
dowment of the Congregational College at Winter Park, 
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Fla., is from Chicago, and a Presbyterian. The college 
starts off under the happiest auspices. The Rev. Dr. 8. 
J. McPherson, of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
having suffered from serious illness, is to have a long va- 
cation. His pulpit will be supplied by neighboring 
pastors of different denominations. The evening service 
will be given up, and during June and July the services 
of the First and Second Churches will be held together. 

The dedication of the Western Avenue Methodist 
Church, the coming week, is to call together an un- 
usually large company of distinguished men—Bishop 
Warren, Dr. Newman, Bishop Merrill, Dr. Hatfield, 
and the Rev. Frank Bristol. 

A Bible institute will be held in Farwell Hall, 
beginning May 18 and continuing four and perhaps six 
weeks. A course of systematic instruction in the 
Bible and in methods of Christian work is arranged 
under the management of the Rev. Professor W. G. 
Moorehead, D.D., of Xenia, Ohio, assisted by other 
ministers and Christian teachers. The course of in- 
struction will include: 1. Christian Doctrine—Some of 
the great fundamental! truths revealed in the Scriptures— 
sin, justification, the mediatorial offices cf Christ, the 
Holy Spirit's presence and work. 2. Biblical Ex- 


~ egesis—An analytical study of texts and passages in the 


English Bible. 3. Elementary Church History—The 
planting of the church ; fall of the Roman Empire ; the 
Reformation. 4. Practical Work—Meetings, inquiries, 
etc. Inquiries should be addressed to Miss E. Drver, 
at No. 150 Madison Street. 

This institute is perhaps the beginning of Mr. Moody's 
proposed school for Christian workers. Drs. Goodwin 
and Brookes are anong the instructors. The experi- 
ment will be watched with anxious interest, and, 
unless an attempt is made to push peculiar ideas as to 
the Second Advent and premillenarianism, will receive 
a hearty welcome. 


AT CARLISLE. 
|FROM A CORRESPONDENT | 


N Wednesday, May 6, a large and distinguished 
audience, on invitation of Captain Pratt, assem- 
bled at the Carlisle Industrial School for Indians, to wit- 
ness the exercises of its sixth annual examination. From 
the character of the visitors, and the interest exhibited, 
it was evident that in this echool is recognized a potent 
influence in the adjustment of the much-involved I[n- 
dian question. 

The morning hours were occupied in the inspection of 
shops and schools. In the latter the ‘‘ object method ” 
of teaching is in operation. This method is used until 
the pupil can actively associate new words with ideas. 
The object and its Knglish name being presented to- 
gether, the child at once associates them, and begins at 
once to think in English. As a result of this system, chil. 
dren of eight years of age have a vocabulary of 250 words, 
which they can speak and write with equal ease. 

The work of the more advanced grades bears the 
closest scrutiny, and evinces faithfulness on the part of 
teachers and taught. 

In the sewing-room were groups of little ‘‘ tots ’ deftly 
plying the needle to an accompaniment of small gossip 
in one-syllabled English, while the maidens of larger 
growth take womanly pride in faithful work. 

In the shops the imitative faculty of the Indian is to 
him what talent is to the whites. 

The shoe-shop has at its benches twenty-two boys, who 
cut, fit, and turn out boots and shoes of excellent work- 
manship. In the wagon shop some of the apprentices 
are able to measure tae lumber, build, and iron a wagon 
unassisted. The tailors and harness-makers turn out 
work that is unusual for finish and nicety of detail. 
The tinners, carpenters, and bakers do the regulation 
work of their trades. From the printing-office comes 
monthly that bright and attractive paper, ‘‘ The Morn- 
ing Star.” 

At noon 2,000 people gathered into the great hall, 
where the exercises of the afternoon took place. A grace- 
ful greeting was extended by a young Oneida woman, 
in which she told us the fact, too often forgotten, that 
the nature of her people is not Indian, but human, like 
our own. 

In the speeches by the young men it was evident that 
the school aims to bring out individual thought and 
opinien. The feature of the afternoon was the speech of 
a young Pawnee on the Futureof theIndian. Hesaid: 
‘Break up our tribal relations, give us land in sever. 
alty, give us citizenship, and in twenty years there will 
be no [ndians, but men like yourselves, free from igno- 
rance and pauperism, and having the same rights of citi- 
zenship as has the President of the United States.” 

At the conclusion of the exercises General Armstrong, 
of Hampton, said. ‘‘I cannot express my satisfaction 
at the growth Isee here. I have before me what some 


would cal! the hopeful and hopeless races, but I recog- 
nize no such difference. Though you are the heirs of 
the ages, these Indians wil] not fall one whit behind you. 


Though down-trodden, they have great rallying power, 
and should have the privilege you enjoy, of electing their 
own future.” Words from others concluded the exer- 
cises of a memorable day. 


THE LATE ST. LOUIS MOVEMENT 
IN THE INTEREST OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 


HE secular and religious press have had much to 

say concerning a series of discourses delivered 
by ‘‘ dissenting ” clergymen in St. George’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church during Lent of the present year. The 
fact was considered of import enough, also, to warrant 
a visit from Pittsfield, Mass. of the Rev. Drs. Jenkins and 
Newton, semi-ofticial representatives of the American 
Congress of Churches. 

The movement means more and less than it appears 
to many who have commented uponit. Its author is 
Dr. J. Fulton, a man second to none in point of 
ability and reputation among the Protestant Episco- 
pal clergy west of the Mississippi. He is a thorough 
Churchman, but has for years had it in his heart to carry 
out the scheme successfully accomplished this year. 
Having found out that several of our city pastors 
would be ready toco-operate with him, Dr. Fulton then 
gained the consent of his Bishop, and announced ia his 
church a series of lectures upon the evidences of our 
common Christianity ; the men to take part in it being 
one each of prominent Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist 
Episcopal North, Methodist Episcopal South, Lutheran, 
and Congregational churches. These brethren met ata 
lunch at Dr. Fulton’s lodgings, and laid out the scheme 
of the course of addresses, which were delivered to large 
and cultivated audiences, and were published in full in 
the “ Republican ” of our city. 

Either Dr. Fulton or the Bishop introduced each of 
the speakers, and in each instance spoke most heartily 
in favor of the Christian union that was being made 
manifest. Some were a little disposed to cavil in view 
of the facts that the church had not been consecrated, 
that the sermons were called lectures, and that it was to 
be inferred that those who delivered the addresses 
were regarded as Jaymen. We who knew the mind of 
the originator of the movement were very little dis- 
turbed by the criticisms of an act which tohim and to 
us was a fraternal one in bebalf of Christian unity. 
It was never in our mind to ask or consider the ques- 
tion whether the Episcopal is the only clergy, and 
hence are to sit on the right hand of Him who cime to 
minister. One of the six, from the exigencles of the 
case, some twenty years ago, was ordained by his own 
little church, which he had formed on the frontier, the 
plain deacon, in behalf of the Church, offering tbe ordain. 
ing prayer; but he had no hesitancy in fellowshiping 
those who have a liking for a more visible apostolical 
succession. In the kingdom of service there is no 
superiority among the clergy, save as it comes in the 
quality of the work done. and the character of the 
servant. 

When Easter had passed, the brethren from the East 
came, and a large circle of the city clergy welcomed 
them in a public meeting in St. George’s Church. The 
Bishop presided, capital addresses were made, and the 
next day, in another church, at a less formal gathering, 
more fraternal speeches were made, and it was unan- 
imously voted to ask the next American Congress of 
Churches to meet in St. Louis. 

To my mind the movement is indicative of this, that 
the best men in our Protestant Episcopal churches, as 
made manifest by letters concerning this affair, are feel- 
ing the need of more manifested fraternity with all 
believers, and that the present frenic epoch affords an 
opportunity to gain this blessed result. 

As one of the speakers said, the church should not 
only be near together and the fact unknown, as was the 
case with the French army in the underbrush after the 
battle of Magenta, but near together and the fact of 
their nearness manifest, as was the case on the plain, 
when, seeing their united army, they marched to Sol- 
ferino and victory. J. G. MERRILL. 


AN EASY QUESTION. 

Gentlemen of The Christian Union: 
AVING been a constant reader of your valuable 
paper for many years, and having been pleased 
with its general tove and correctness in the statements of 
moral principles and scientific facts, | was greatly sur- 
prised, inreading your review of Alexander Gustafson’s 
book on the drink question, to find the following para- 
graph, which contains many errors, both of fact and sci- 
ence. While the general tone of the review is just and fair, 
the followiug paragraph would lead apy person of fair 
scientific knowledge to conclude that your reviewers 
science was borrowed from some one of several scientists 
who are in the pay of the Brewers National Congress, 
or the Liquor Dealers’ League, men who are under pay 
to make the masses believe just what you state as recog- 

nized ecientific facts. 

Your statement is so unreasonably wrong, and the 


paragraph, being found in The Christian Union, so likely 
to mislead hundreds of true men, I feel called upon to 
call attention very briefly to your errors, hoping some 
one with more timeand ability will notice the article and 
do it scientific justice in your paper. 

You say : * The drink question is two questions. The 
fundamental one is the scientific question. Alcohol is a 
universal agent. There is alcoho] in water, in the soll, 
in the air, in the bread we eat, in our bodies themselves, 
produced by the digestive processes. It has been found 
in the bodies and the waste of total abstainers.” 

At present I have only time to say : 

1. Alcohol is nota universal agent. It is a result of 
chemical laws which act under certain combinations 
not universal. It is produced by decomposition of sac 
charine matter, just as the decomposition of anima! mat 
ter produces carrion. Carrion is not a universal agent. 

2. There is no alcohol in pure water. 

4. There is no alcohol in any soil except where some 
fruit or animal containing saccharine matter has de. 
cayed. 

4. There is no alcohol in pure air. 

5. There is no alcohol in the bread we eat, unless the 
yeast fermentation has been allowed to go on to the 
second stage of decay. 

6. There is no alcohol produced by healthy digestion. 
It only occurs when fermentation supersedes digestion. 

7. If ever found in the waste of total abstuainers, it 
was produced, not by healthy digestion, but by dys- 
pepsia, which rendered the stomach incapable of diges- 
tion, and the fermenting substances in the stomach 
went on to the second stage of decay. 

8. If ever found in the bodies of total abstainers after 
death, it was produced by the decomposition of the 
sugar and fermenting substances in the stomach after 
digestion had ceased in death ; or it might be largely 
produced by the rotting of the sugar in the blood of 
diabetic subjects. 

Now, gentlemen, will you correct your science or 
give us your authorities outside the paid agents of the 
drink cause? M. P. Harrison, M.D. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 4, 1885. 

Our correspondent {is rather hard on Gustafson. 
Every fact in the statement which he criticises is to be 
found in the pages of that author. Undoubtedly alco- 
hol is a product of decomposition ; but also undoubtedly 
decomposition is as natural and as universal a process 
as growth. The universality of alcoho! ts illustrated by 
two incidents given by Gustafson—one the case of a 
blast furnace in Michigan, which catches the smoke, 
passes it through a still, and recovers in every twenty 
four hours from every hundred cords of wood 200 gal- 
lons of alcohol ; the other, the actual organization of a 
company some years ago in London, to recover from the 
vapors of the bakers’ ovens alcohol—a scheme which 
falied, but not because there is any practical difficulty in 
getting an appreciable quantity of alcoho) from the 
bakers’ ovens. 


FACTS BETTER THAN THEORY. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

OU do not often discuss the question of woman suf. 

frage,and it is probably a distasteful theme to many. 
if not toa majority, of your readers. But I think chey will 
all recognize the justice and fairness of printing the fol. 
lowing testimony of the Hon. Francis E. Warren, Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Wyoming—a man who has 
been described as ‘‘no idle theorist, ao recent resident 
accepting the local enthusiasm, but a practical Western 
Massachusetts Yankee, who has grown up witl the 
Territory and become one of its principal men by vir. 
tue of native ability and substantial character.” This 
is what he says: 

“From my experience and observation I am compelled 
to say, in justice to the women of Wyoming, that woman 
suffrage has not ‘lowered the grade ef public officials’ in 
that Territory. On the contrary, our women consider much 
more carefully than our men the character of candidates, 
and both political parties have found themselves obliged to 
nominate their best men in order to obtain the support 
of the women. As a business man, as a city, county, 
and Territorial officer, and now us Governor of Wyo- 
ming Territory, I have seen much of the workings of 
woman suffrage, but I have yet to hear of the first case of 
domestic discord growing out of it. Our women nearly all 
vote, and since in Wyoming, as elsewhere; the majority is 
good and not bad, the result is good and notevi!l. While I 
had no hand in passing the act which gave to women this 
privilege, I must acknowledge its success now, after fifteen 
years’ trial, and I will add that no attempt to repeal the law 
has been made for ten years, and none, I believe, is com- 
templated ; for the practical workings of woman suffrage 
commend it more and more to favor among the men and 
women, a3 they understand it better and know more of its 
fruits.’’ 

This is pertinent and valuable testimony, and when 
it is remembered that the predecessors of Governor 
Warren, together with judges of the courts and other 
officials, have said the same thing, it can bardly be 
denied that it should have weight with those who love 
the truth. REVILA. 
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THE LOVE OF BOOKS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


I 


ROM the barracks to the library, from warlike dis- 
patches and rumors of battle to books, are difficult 
but pleasant steps. The sound of drums and trumpets 
from the distance passes my window—fresh troops taking 
the place of some companies that have sailed for Egypt 
and India ; but we will close our ears to the martial 
strains, and conjure up for the moment the gentler music 
of peace—the music of rippling brooks, the calls of mat- 
ing birds, the voices of children at their play, the blessed 
voices of village choirs, the plash of oars on quiet lakes, 
and the silentsongs of memory. LlowI envy the people 
for whom books are specially written—the country book 
clubs, the travelers on long journeys, the sojourners in 
villages away from railways, the country rectories, the 
faraway houses in quiet valleys, the men and women 
who live to read and rest and cultivate the arts, the men 
who need not think of the morrow, the people who have 
time to read and reflect, and who need neither toil nor 
spin! What acalm, dreamy world is theirs! It may 
be, however, that they have no keener relish for books 
than we wh read between the acts and at ‘* meal-times,”’ 
as it were; I cannot tell; but | would like one year of 
their rest—one long year to read and walk, to read and 
ramble over the world into its quiet places, and away 
from the din of work and war and tbe wail of sorrow 
and the falling of tears. 
**() for a book and a shady nook, 
Either in-a-doors or out— 
With the green leaves whisp'ring overhead, 
(or the street cries all about— 
Where I may read all at my ease, 
Both of the new and old : 
For a jolly good book whereon to look 
Is better to me than gold.’’ 
The lines are old English. I bave only adopted them. 
They swing to an agreeable measure, ard have just the 
right feeling in them. D>» you know Alexander Ireland's 
The Book Lover's Eachiridion”’ ? He has favored me 
with a copy of it, and [ observe that he quotes largely 
from Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘* Fanny Fern,” Walt 
Whitman, Robert Collyer, Mrs. R. C. Waterson, Mary 
C. Ware, and other American authors. Poor Alexander 
Smith (whom the ‘‘Athenrwum ” and other London crit- 
ics killed between them), how delightfully he wrote 
about books! ‘* What a silence in these old books, as of 
a half peopled world—what bleating of flocks—what 
green pastoral rest—what indubitable human existence ! 
Across brawling centuries of blood and war, I hear the 
bleating of Abraham’s flocks, the tinkling of the bells of 
Rebekah’s camels. O men and women, 80 far separated 
yet 80 near, so strange yet so well-known, by what mirac- 
ulous power do I know ye all! Books are the true 
Elysiun fieids where the spirits of the dead converse, 
and into these fields a mortal may venture unappalled.”’ 
Do you ever look longingly forward to the coming of a 
new book’ If you are far away from cities, outside the 
pale of swift transit, what delight there is in tie coming 
each mouth of ‘The Century” and ‘‘ Harper”! But 
the new book that you know is being written, the vol- 
ume that promises long hours of reading, the pages that 
are to take you into a pew world! Such a book I am 
looking for, and with pleasant expectation, though I shall 
read it, as I say, between the acts, while the mill wheels 
are turning, and to the music and the clash and din of a 
great city—such a book is Stanley's ‘‘ Congo” It fs to 
be published next month. I have letters from the 
Congo, | have talked about the strange land with the 
explorer, and neither fancy nor imagination, I am sure, 
will be disappointed in the coming book. ‘The publish- 
ers say that wars and political excitement hurt books ; 
but ‘ The Congo,” by Stanley, rises in human interest to 
the height of war, and it goes deep into the mysteries of 
nature. The last proofs, [ hear, are in the author's 
hands, and I bear it with the same kindof pleasure that 
comes to one out of the overture to & pew opera. 
Il. 
THREE NEW AND POPULAR AUTHORS, 

And a word about authorship, the romance of it some 
times. Three writers have, within the past year or two, 
come very suddenly to the front. Mr. Anstey, the 
author of ‘‘ Vice Versa ;” Mr. Hugh Conway, the author 
of Called Back ;” and Miss Florence Warden, the 
author of the ‘‘ House on the Marsh.” I met Mr. An- 
stey this week in the studio of Mr. Boughton, the 
American painter. Ile is under the medium height, 
compact, a blonde, wears glasses, has a studious expres- 
sion in his eves, and somewhat of the professional man- 
ner. His ‘‘ Vice Versa’’ was rejected, as you know, by 
nearly all the London publishers, and finally discovered 
for Smith & Elder by Mr. James Payn, their literary 
adviser. Mr. Anstey is young; he does not look more 
than thirty. Mr. Hugh Conway is a man of forty or 
forty-five of medium height, dark complexton, side 
whiskers, and a quiet, silent manner. Anstey is viva- 
cious ; Cunway reticent. This may in some measure 
be accounted for by the fact that he is slightly deaf. 


Ris real name is Fargus, and he was brought up as an 
auctioneer in Bristol. Recently he went for a Conti. 
nental tour, visited Rome, and is now at Monte Carlo, 
laid up with a fever which he contracted in the immor- 
tal city. The Sheffield ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” has just 
paid him $5,000 for the right to run one of his stories 
through its weekly columns. ‘‘ The People” has paid 
**Ouida” a similar sum for similar rights. The other 
author, Miss Warden, has had a singular experience. 
I do not know if her story, ‘‘ The House on the Marsh,” 
has bad a large sale in America, but it has sold as 
many as ** Called Back” and “‘ Vice Versa” in England. 
She has dramatized it, and is playing the heroine on 
tour. A friend of mine interviewed her this week for 
me at Sheffield ; and this is his account and hers of the 
pub'ication of the now popular story : 


**One of the strangest things about the success of ‘ The 
House on the Marsh,’’’ Miss Warden proceeded, ‘is that, 
so far as | know, when it first appeared in the ‘ Herald,’ 
and for many months after it had been republished iu sepa- 
rate form, the story created no special interest, and excited 
no comment waatever.”’ 

‘That isa remark which I must ask you to allow me to 
qualify,’’ | interposed. ‘‘I very distinctly remember that, 
upon some of the readers of the ‘ Family Herald’ among 
my own friends, the story made an altogether unusual im- 
pression, and that during its progress it was much talked 
about.”’ 

‘That may be,’’ answered Miss Warden; “and I know 
my own friends were struck with it; but the feeling was 
never manifested in print ; and after republication the book 
remained long dormant, until a single sentence in the 
‘World’ last Jane set it going with astounding eclat.”’ 

‘* What was the sentence ?”’ 

‘* Well, | bad come to the conclusion that I had not done 
much better than before; but, as I felt I had put my best 
work into the story, I wrote and asked Mr. Yates to read it, 
and notice the book in the ‘ World.’ I aleo asked him to 
allow me to write a serial story for him, if he thought any- 
thing of * The House on the Marsh.’ He promised to read 
the book, but said that long stories did not suit the ‘ World,’ 
and held out no hope to me in that direction. In the course 
of a week or twothe following simple notice appeared in that 
journal: ‘*‘ The House on the Marsh”’ is one of the pret- 
tiest, most wholesome, and most readable of stories.’ And 
to that generous line lowe the immense popularity the book 
has attained.”’ 

** What a coincidence !"’ I remarked. ‘ Why, it was—” 

‘I know what you are going to say,’’ interrupted my 
hostess, langhing ; and I saw she divined that I was think- 
ing of the marvelous accident by which * Called Back "’ was 
re-cued from the ob!ivion of a provincial annual by a para- 
graphin* Truth.”’ Here was pearly thesame thing repeated 
in the case of another neglected gem of fugitive literature, 
and in each case a new writer of original power is added to 
the roll of recognized genius. 

‘* Yes; isn’t it remarkable ?"’ pursued Miss Warden. 

‘* What a tribute to the power of the Press !’’ I suggested. 

** Yes ; but do you know, so far as I am aware, there has 
never been any regular review of ‘ The Honuseon the Marsh’ 
in any paper of consequence? The book has hardly been 
noticed by the critics.’’ 

‘* Then I am afraid I must qualify that compliment to the 
power of the Press.” 

‘But I bave no reason to complain,” continued the 
young actress authoress. ‘I have been very kindly treated. 
The ‘Saturday Review’ has been extremely generous to 
me, and I have written to the editor to thank him for the 
flattering things which have been said of my work in bis 
journal. There has been, as I have said, no review of the 
book, but allusions to it have been made in the social arti- 
cles. In one of these the story was described as one ‘ of 
extraordinary interest ;’ in another, it was referred to as 
‘a masterpiece ;’ while a third article spoke of Gervase Ray- 
ner as ‘an accepted character in fiction.’ ”’ 

Mi-s Warden is young and pretty—a dainty figure, 
supple, graceful, and very modest in her bearing and 
manner. The story of her life may be briefly told. 
Her father was a stockbroker, and she and her only 
sister were born at Hanworth, near London. They were 
brought up as children in affluence and luxury, but just 
when they had finished their education their father failed 
in business, and they were thrown upon their own re- 
sources. ‘‘We both,” she said to o.y friend, “ obtained sit- 
uations as governesses. [ wasinaclergyman’s family. I 
had always felt a strong desire to write, and when the mis- 
fortune of our broken home came upon us I determined 
to persevere until | wrote somethiog that the public would 
be anxious to read. My position as governess gave me 
allthe leisureand opportunities necessary for the effort. 
I had read widely, my education had been comprehen- 
sive, and, as much of it had been obtained in France, I 
could speak Frenc’ «lmost as well as English. My first 
success in the way of stories was the acceptance by the 
present Mr. Charlies Dickens of a short story called 
‘ Kiog Combe’ for‘ All the Year Round.’ That was in 
1877 or 1878; but before that I had had published in 
the ‘ L've Stock Journal’ my very tirst efluri—a poem 
entitled * The Squire's Last Ride,’ for which | remember 
I received a guinea. But it was a hard and depressing 
struggle. I wrote story after story—short noveleties— 
and sent them to different editors, but got them back 
unfailingly. I began to tire of my life as a governess 


its consistent dullness, imbittered by constant failure 
with my pen—and | determined to go onthe stage, not, 
however, relinquishing my literary ambition. That 


was five years ago, and my sister joined the profession 
at the same time.” 

They are now both acting in Florence Warden's play, 
founded on her story, and are likely to become as 
affluent as their father was when his financial failure 
compelled them to go forth and seek their fortunes. 

Joseru Uarron. 


TWO SIDES OF THE PROBLEM. 
I.—AN AFTERNOON WITH HERR MOST. 


O apology need be made for presenting the views 

of a man who is acknowledged to be the leader 
and organizer of a movement which has the sympathies 
and aid of thousands of people. Having long felt 
deeply interested in the laboring classes, and desiring to 
learn of anything afficting them, I esteemed myself 
fortunate when invited, not long ago, to spend an after- 
noon with Herr Most in the quiet of a private house. 
I do not believe in his principles, but I try in this ac- 
count of my interview with him to tate them fairly. 

John Most was born in Augsburg, Southern Ger- 
many, in 1848 and is therefore thirty-seven years of 
age. Herr Most. as his followers are pleased to call 
him, is of nervous temperament, slender, below the 
medium height, and weighs about 140 pounds. His 
hair, which he brushes back from a high forehead, is 
tinged with gray. But his long, full, dark whiskers and 
prominent mustache show no signs of advancing age. 
When a boy, he fell and injured his jaw bone. A por- 
tion of it was extracted. This draws the lower portion 
of his face to the left side, giving a peculiar expression, 
and somewhat interfering with his pronunciation. Eyes 
are always characteristic of men. His are deeply set, 
with a plercing, searching look. He has a pleasing 
manner and easy a‘idress. His parents were orthodox 
Catholics of the well-to-do class; his father for many 
years beld a public office in Augsburg. Their son was 
fond of study, and obtained a good common-school edu- 
cation. Leaving school, he learned the bookbinder’s 
trade. 

In Germany no one can belong to a political organ- 
ization under nineteen years of age. When he reached 
this age he at once entered upon the politica] work which 
has made him famous. Going to Vienna, he became 
editor of a datly paper published in the interests of 
Socialism. There he was arrested, and, after a long 
trial, which received wide attention, was thrown in 
prison under a sentence to serve at hard labor for five 
years. At theend of twenty-one months, amnesty was 
granted to prisoners of this class, and he was released. 
His father at this time wrote him letters imploring him 
to return to his home and give up the danger us occu- 
pation of an agitator. But he declared he would give 
his life to the work, and, with renewed energy, entered 
the field asa speaker. Settling in Saxony, he edited a 
daily paper for eight months, also speaking nearly every 
evening before workingmens organizations. CLater, he 
was elected to the German Reichstag by 13,000 major- 
ity. After he completed his term he was arrested, tried, 
and sentenced to prison as a masked convict for three 
yeare. It was known that he was to be released at six 
o'clock in the morning on a certain day. At that hour 
20,000 workmen were before the prison gates. The 
authorities, anticipating a demonstration, hud sent bim 
out at three a.m. The same morning. at nise o'clock, 
he addressed 25 000 workingmen in one of the parks of 
Berlin. Later, he became editor-in-chief of the ‘* Free 
Press,” the largest workingmen’s paper in Europe. He 
published a pamphlet on the Paris Commune, and for 
this he was arrested, tried, and imprisoned, at hard 
labor, fortwo years and six months. Released from 
jail, he was again imprisoned. Once more at liberty, 
Le was obliged to flee to escape further persecution. 

On bis arrival in England he entered upon literary 
work in London. His friends here established him as 
editor of a paper in the interests of social reform. At 
the time of the assassination of the Russian Tsar he 
wrote an article setting forth the terrors of autocratic 
despotism and the condition of the laboring classes of 
that great empire. For this his property was confis- 
cated and he was imprisoned for nineteen months, some 
of the time in solitary confinement. When he regained 
bis freedom he came to this country, in the autumn of 
1882, and has since lived in New York. His office is at 
No. 50 First Street. 

His life has been a mest romantic one. He was mar- 
ried in Berlin. His wife bore him three children, but 
he never saw one of them; each was born and died 
while he wasin prison. During his last imprisonment 
in London, his wife and father died. 

Herr Most does not speak English tluently, and in 
conversation prefers to use German. Before meeting 
him | had many misgivings. I found him different 
from the man my imagination hed pictured. He was 
frank, maniv, unequivocal, and made the impression 
on me which hearty openness and earnest conviction 
always make. He does not deny that the churches do 
much good, but claims they are for the rich, and are 
use| by them as mutual insurance companies. He is 
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an atheist, and expresses contempt for the “ black 
police,” the ministers, who too often, he said, go into 
the profession from selfish motives. He would make 
edacation strictly compulsory ; prohibit all small chil- 
dren under a certain age from factory work. He does 
not call himself a Socialist, but an Anarchist, deeming 
revolution necessary to emancipate the workingman 
from his thralldom. He arraigns modern civilization 
as controlled by and in the interests of the rich. He 
claims those who work the hardest get the least pay, 
have the fewest comforts, and are the poorest housed. 
Corporations, which have long been said to have no 
souls, are becoming more aggressive with increasing 
capital. The time is past when a poor man can get 
justice inacourt. Taxes are evaded by the wealthy, 
but in an exorbitant proportion are assessed on and 
collected from the poor. He would destroy existing 
institutions, because they are, as a whole, iniquitous; 
and their destruction he considers necessary, in order 
that they may be re-established according to the needs of 
the people. Necessity in all cases would be the criterion. 
He deems the brilliant theoretical socialism of Ferdinand 
Lasalle inadequate ; only the sanguinary aggressiveness 
of Karl Marx promises success. Herr Most is not un- 
familiar with American history. He has what he con- 
siders an argument for every position taken. In answer 
to the question, ‘‘ What shall we do when existing in- 
stitutions are destroyed?” he said: ‘‘ The American 
colonists were not deterred from the War of the Revo- 
lution by the fact that they did not know what was to 
comeafter.” They felt themselves in bondage ; therefore 
first gained their freedom, and then ‘‘ built up a govern- 
ment as necessity required.”” Himself a workingman, fa- 
miliar with their lifeand needs, with magnetic humanity, 
with a racy, pungent speech, using witty illustrations 
with felicity, abounding in facts, it is not surprising 
that, with his fiery denunciations of the evils of the age, 
he has moved vast audiences on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. He is an indefatigable worker; the author of sev- 
eral books, and a frequent contributor to the score or 
more of Socialistic papers pubiished in this country. 
Tracts written by him almost daily are reproduced by 
thousands and scattered among the laboring classes. He 
often journeys to distant States to address trades unions, 
workingmen’s societies, and other like associations. 
New Haven, Conn. E. Lyman Hoop. 


Il.—A CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST. 


HE Hope Church of was organized in 1857. 
It was reorganized April 3, 1884. 


I.—THE CHURCH IDEA. 


The idea of this church is that of a body of brethren 
and sisters, friends associated for Christian work 
and worship. Its members strive to do to each other as 
they would be done by, and to undertake such work as 
may be thought to lie within the scope of a Christian 
church. 

‘*Asachurch of Jesus Christ, gathered in his name 
and to do his work, we declare our union in faith and 
love with all who love him. We associate ourselves to- 
gether for Christian worship and for Christian work, 
pledging ourselves tocarry out the objects of this church. 
These objects are: public worship of God, weekly re- 
newal of religious sympathies and affections, mutual 
acquaintance and assistance, and the alleviation, by 
physical and spiritual means, of poverty, ignorance, 
misery, vice, and crime. To carry out these objects we 
pledge our time, our talents, and our money, according 
to our ability. All persons are eligible for membership 
who will unite with us on the basis of these principles, 
and pledge themselves to carry out the objects of this 
church, it being distinctly understood and agreed that 
the applicant is not committed to any philosophy of 
faith, and that Christian character and Christian spirit 
shall be the only requisites of membership.” 

It will be seen that its invitation to membership is as 
simple and general as was the call cf Jesus to the disci- 
ples. It is assumed that the unity in sentiment and 
moral purpose will fuse the differing elements together. 
As a matter of fact, its membership includes Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Christians or Campbellites, 
Unitarians, Universalists, and Friends or Quakers, both 
of the Orthodox and the Hicksite branches. 

Il.—THE CHURCH BUILDING 

has as its legend, ‘‘ The gates of it shall not be shut by 
day.” The building is si:ply so much brick and 
mortar put around the idea, ‘‘ That they might have life 
more abundantly.” This the educational idea—‘‘ That 
we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 
Life is more than one thing. So the building is con- 
structed for varied uses, and is open to all that educates 
—to lectures, to concerts, associations, evening schools, 
etc. Itis the home of charities, the meeting-place of 
societies. The doors are open every day from eight 
A.M. until ten P.M. 

As you enter the vestibule on the one side you see the 
rooms of the Charity Organization Society, the Flower 
Mission, the Benevolent Society, the Employment 
Agency, the Training School fur Nurses. On the other 


side is the reading-room and the office of the pastor. 
The audience-room is seated with the Kane folding- 
chair. The walls and ceiling are sheathed with poplar 
instead of plastered, giving perfect acoustic effects. A 
large organ, sixty-one feet in breadth, and with sixty- 
three stops, goes across the end. On the upper floor are 
the rooms of two literary societies, the Female Suffrage 
Society, two musical societies, and a large Sunday- 
school and prayer-meeting room. The varied uses to 
which the church is put are restricted to the educational 
idea. Whatever makes for the bigher life is admitted, 
and a rental amounting to six per cent. on the entire 
investment is realized. 
CHURCH WORK. 

To the church the building is a home andahive. It 
is a church home, always open. The minister is in his 
office at certain hours every morning and afternoon. 
Here the people find him. The young man, stranger in 
the city, the young woman needing counsel, can find an 
open door. The social life of the church is developed 
here by monthly socials. The congregation make ap- 
pointments here. The reading-room is furnished with 
the best literature, and is well patronized. An attendant 
is in constant service day and evening. Children come 
in to study their lessons. The Sunday service needs no 
description. On Saturday afternoon at four o'clock is 
the weekly organ recital, with an admission fee of ten 
cents. The programme is selected from the best com. 
posers, and is educational. Coming as it does at the close 
of the week, it provides the noblest of all recreation for 
the wearied spirit. The church has a popular lecture 
course, which draws the best speakers in the country to 
its platform, with an average attendance of 1,000. Once 
a month is a literary and musical gathering; once a 
month the children have a ‘‘romp,” or social. The 
“Union” of the ladies takes up the work of calling 
upon strangers, and certain philanthropic work. 

As still further carrying out the educational idea, the 
‘* Institute” has been organized on the plan of the 
Cooper Union of New York and the Wells Memorial 
Institute of Boston. It is a ‘‘ School of Intellectual and 
Moral Culture.” It aims to give an opportunity to any 
young man or woman to study any branch of know!)- 
edge. It has evening classes in literature, Shakespeare, 
stenography, bookkeeping, arithmetic, elocution, hie- 
tory, German, French, etc. Open meetings are held 
monthly for the discussion of practical questions. 
Speakers and lecturers are brought from abroad. When 
completed, the Institute will include a gymnasium. 

A Building and Savings Association, similar to the 
Philadelphia societies, has been formed for the purpose 
of teaching habits of thrift, and assisting persons to 
secure homes. The charity work of the church includes 
the ‘‘ Maternity Society,” for the aid of women during 
confinement, and a Girls’ Industrial School. The Sun. 
day-school is graded, from the smallest, studying ‘* Little 
Pilgrim ” lessons, to the adults, studying Clarke's ‘‘ Ten 
Great Religions.” 

IV.—THE CHURCH FINANCES. 

Every church must rest upon a solid financial basis. 
As regards the sittings, the church has adopted a modi. 
fication of the free-seat system. Any one wishing a seat 
may choose from the unoccupied sittings, and retain 
the seat fora year. The Kane folding-chair allows of 
the best assignment of sittings—here a family of five, 
and there a young man alone. No price is put upon 
these seats, and none are rented ; but it is expected that 
each one will subscribe toward the church work accord. 
ing to ability. There are no church expenses—tt is all 
church work. The subscriptions may vary from one 
dollar to several hundred dollars. The method has 
been found successful in providing all the money need- 
ed, and forms a fund out of which the church makes 
its grants for the poor, for charities, or for any purpose. 
Morning and evening collections are taken without apol- 
ogy, it being held that, as of old, the treasury of the 
temple was Open to receive the widow's mite and the 
rich man’s gift, so the service is better enjoyed from 
this participation. As a whole, the church rejoices in 
the Lord; enjoys its building, its work, and its Chris- 


tian life, and looks forward to happy years. - 
cc, 


A WORD ABOUT RUSSIA. 


AVING resided some time in Russia, and given 

considerable attention while there to the study of 

its history and policy, I takea different view of her 

Asiatic advances than is usually the case in Great 
Britain. 

The people passing under the general name of Turco- 
mans are divided into many barbarous, hostile tribes, 
and these are almost continually carrying on a savage 
warfare among themselves, of massacre, robbery, and 
slavery, with all their attendant cruelties and sufferings. 
As Russia extends her power over these barbarous hordes 
she compels them to live in peace with each other, and 
introduces a fair degree of civilization among them, as 
fast as circumstances permit. Surely this is better for 
these people, and humanity at large, than to let them 


continue in their present savage state. Itis true that we 
may wish the government and religion of Russia more 
liberal and enlightened than at present, but improve- 
ment is going on in these characteristics, and in the 
course of time they may be all that one could wish. 

Russia is the only nation at present that can subdue 
and rule over these various barbarous Asiatic tribes. 
The two other neighboring nations, the Turks and Per- 
sians, will not do this, for they have neither the inclina. 
tion nor enterprise, and probably are not sufficiently 
strong ; moreover, they are little less civilized and 
humane in their own government. As for the English 
accomplishing this, it is almost impossible. They are 
too distant, and have a sufficient task to occupy them in 
governing, civilizing,and Christianizing the East Indians. 

I can see no evil, but much good, in the advance of 
the Russians, even to the western boundary of Hindu- 
stan. Here the difficult mountain passes may be so 
strongly fortified as to prevent the passage of an enemy, 
and the native Indian population in the meantime may 
be so won by a kind, firm, and enlightened British gov- 
ernment as to render them sufficiently strong, intelligent, 
and advanced in the arts of civilization as to be able to 
take care of themselves, with the slight guidance of a 
few English officials. 

From the acceasion of Peter the Great to the throne of 
the Russian Empire, the advance of the people in civil- 
ization has been wonderful ; and I see no reason why it 
may not continue, and probably in an increased ratio, 
and they become a beneficent power over Northern 
Europe and Western Asia. Like us of America. Russia 
is fusing and solidifying different races of people into a 
grand whole, and, like us, they may eventually arise toa 
high and enlightened stage of government and action. 

Russia possesses a great gift in its noble language, 
which is as rich in original words, and as definite and 
varied in expreasion, as the Greek ; and harmonious also, 
ard sonorous, asthe Spanish. It is unfortunate that the 
court and educated class bave given way so much during 
this century to the use of French in familiar intercourse, 
but this is happily changing now from year to yeur 
among them, for the more beautiful, varied, and expres- 
sive language of the people at large. 

Russia has lately begun to shine somewhat in litera- 
ture, and there is no doubt that, in process of time, she 
will excel, like other European nations, in history, poetry, 
and fiction. She has done considerable in the way of 
magnificent architecture, the fine arts, mechanics, im- 
provement in agriculture, and general science. Though 
blundering often at home in state affairs, she has ever 
been astute in diplomacy ; stands well in the discipline, 
equipment, and movement of armies ; and is advancing 
inanavy. It is a great pity that the Imperial Govern. 
ment does not liberalize more rapidly, for this would 
soon put an end to Nihilism and all local outbreaks. Let 
us hope for the best. A. 


METAPHYSICAL HEALING. 


CURIOUS interest has been awakened in the city 

of Boston, and has since then extended somewhat 
to other quarters, in what is called sometimes ‘‘ Metaphys- 
ical Healing,” sometimes ‘‘ Christian Science."’ Several 
books bave been published on the subject, a metaphys- 
ical college has been established, and the science has 
already divided into rival schools, with rival institutions. 
The belief is partly religious, and has entered the 
churches, with some singular results. The Rev. O. P. Gif- 
ford recently read a paper before a ministers’ meeting in 
Boston, in which he gave an account of the system— 
if that name can be properly given to it—and of its 
method of cure. We give bere so much of his paper 
as is necessary to make clear the metaphysical prin- 
ciples which underlie the practical methods of cure, 
which we print, as reported by him, in full. It is right 
to add that in this paper Mr. Gifford acts simply asa re- 
porter, andis not to be understood asin any wise indors- 
ing the system which he describes. We have commented 
on the cure in another column, giving there our own 
editorial judgment concerring it.—[Eps. C. U. 

STATEMENT OF DOCTRINES. 

God is Principle. He cannot be a person. A person 
cannot fill immensity, be everywhere present, be all. 
inclusive. A person is material, visible. God is spirit. 
invisible. This Principle is all-wice, infinite, omnipresent, 
perfect Spirit, without beginning or end—Love, Truth, 
Life. 

As the principle of mathematics is self-existent and end- 
less, 80 is God. God is a demonstrable truth, the same 
as mathematics. 

The Love, Truth, and Life which is God is unchange- 
able, without beginning or end. The love, truth, and 
life which man possesses is changeable, and has begin- 
ning and end. God and bis thought are real and 
eternal. The thought of God is the expression of the 
infinite mind, co-existent and co-eternal. The reflection 
of the thought of God is the soul or lifeof man. Re- 
flection is nothing of itself ; it holds its similarity in out- 
line. God takes no cognizance of matter, but recognizes 
the soul only. As we see our reflection in the glass, and 
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see its movements and outlines like ourselves, so God sees 
the soul. The image and likeness of a thing is not part 
of the thing iteelf. It has no existence except in the 
thing whence it sprung. The image and likeness of 
God sprang forth from God, is no part of God, holds its 
existence in God. In intelligence it isa reflection; in 
power, nothing. Thesoul was changed from its 
original to its present condition by its own action in 
giving to matter substance, wisdom, sensation. The 
soul returns to its origional condition of sympathy with 
God by losing its belief in matter. The soul was first 
the image and likeness of God, the reflection of God. 
It saw itself, but knew notits own origin. Taking upon 
itself wisdom and sensation, it fell into error, sin, sick. 
ness, and death. 

The blood of Christ is Infinite Understanding. 
Through it the soul is cleansed from sin ; finite under- 
standing is reinstated in its former condition and now 
recogpizes its origin, and is governed by life, truth, and 
ove. 
| PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW SCIENCE. 

In this paper I purpose neither to commend nor con- 
demon Christian Science,”’ but simply to state in a very 
condensed form the principles taught and rules followed 
by the teachers of the science, as I understand the 
principles and rules. 

Man is soul and body, mind and matter. The mind 
is that part, unseen by the eye, that moves and animates 
the body. The matter is the flesh, bones, e'c., of which 
the body is composed. The body is the phenomenon, 
or coarser fabric, of the miad ; produced by miad, it is 
governed and sustained by it. 

The mortal mind is the part of man that is capable of 
reasoning ; in the right direction it perceives the un- 
derstanding of God ; in the wrong direction it perceives 
the material understanding, or the understanding of 
(Giod and evil in materiality. Through the eye of 
sense it sees matter. Constantly changing, at one time 
perceiving spiritual] things, at another temporal. 

The mortal mind has reasoned in the wrong direction, 
perceiving material things, knowledge of the world. 
This wrong began when mind produced a thought and 
mistook the thought for substance. Seeing everything 
as matter, it reasoned in the material, held matter to be 
real ; recognized it as substance, having wisdom and 
sensation of its own: when, really, only God is sub- 
stance. This thought of substance in matter gave rive 
to the thought of reality, then of wisdom, then of sen- 
sation. Thoughts of reality and substance created the 
thought of accident ; this produced confusion ; then came 
fear of accidents ; this fear caused suffering. Sin, sick- 
ness, and death are the result of wrong reasoning, the 
effect of and thought of substance and wisdom in matter. 
Sickness isa thought of mortal mind. Matter does not 
feel pain ; mind holds the thought of pain. The mind, 
not the muscles of the mouth, knows the taste of acid 
when eating a lemon. Lemon is meaningless in the 
mouth of a dead man. 

Arsenic preserves the stomach of the dead, but kills 
the living ; thought is action, and the amount of thought 
that goes with arsenic produces death. 

The material sense is that through which we perceive 
matter, experience pain and pleasure, the sense that per- 
tains to all things tha! have form, color, and substance. 

The spiritual sense is that through which we perceive 
spiritual things. 

Disease is destroyed by the soul's firm conviction that 
material knowledge is false, and a clear perception of 
the understanding of God. This understanding cleanses 
the mind of false belief, confusion, fear, and restores it to 
a state of strength and vigor. If God and this idea, and 
soul, the reflection of that idea, governed wholly by God, 
be held firmly in mind, no doubt would arise, and sin, 
sickness, and death will be blotted out. This infinite 
understanding must be assimilated, felt, lived—then sin 
and consequent sickness and death cease to be. 

The choice of the good is the first step. Sense and 
the things of the flesh must be abandoned, and the soul 
must abandon itself to God. 


RULES FOR HEALING. 


In treating, the scieatist and the patient sit side by 
side without physical contact, and the scientist obeys 
the following rules : 

Argue the patient’s case mentally at first ; after this, 
if you can fix the truth stronger in thought, talk it audi- 
bly to him; but do not turn away your patient's or 
hearer's attention, casting pearls before swine. 

For a sick child, or a very young infant, you argue 
mentally, and audibly with the parents; namely, turn 
their thought into the direction of truth, or get a diver- 
sion in your favor by letting them take some new con- 
jecture, assuring them the one they had entertained was 
incorrect, which is always the case. 

Argue mentally that there is no hereditary disease, that 
matter cannot make its own condition, nor mind pro- 
duce pain in matter, and vice versa; that there is no 
reality in discord, that naught is true or real but God 
and his idea ; that the truth of being is harmonious, 
therefore the reality is harmony, and discord and sick- 


ness are unreal. Life cannot be destroyed, for life is 
not in a mortal form, and sickness and death are illu- 
sion ; man is eternal, never sick, and no portion of him 
can decay ; man is shadow, and God is his substance ; 
therefore pain, sickness, or death canon t be in shadows, 
nor the shadow be lost while the Substance or Spirit, 
which is God, remains, etc., ete. 

Suppose belief of consumption is to be destroyed, 
begin with the leading pvints; viz., that fi is not in 
herited, and that tubercles, hemorrhage, inflammation, 
or ulcers are beliefs only, and not the truth of man, 
that man is the offspring of spirit and not matter, of 
God and not man ; that he is spiritual and not material ; 
that God is spirit, and never created matter, or disease, 
to destroy men. The principle of harmony never pro- 
duced discord, life, death ; but here is a belief of sick 
ness, and the opposite understanding must break the 
spell or illusion. 

To you the belief is but a dream, and not the reality 
of man or xing ; make it thus to your patient, and you 
cure him. 

The truth you bring mentally to ‘estroy error wil! 
sometimes cause a chemicalization, as when two oppo 
sites meet, and one must destroy the other to form a 
new bave ; but let this fermentation be painless as with 
fluids, for matter has no sensation ; in this fermentation 
do not argue as formerly, but deny the power of a 
chemical to cause suffering; calm the fears of your 
patient for it is fear and confusion that produce it, and 
explain the present symptoms and their cause. 

Truth affects the body as an alterative, for it de 
stroys at length all beliefs and error, and then appears 
the true idea, even man harmonious and eternal. 

Fear is the foundation of sickness, and fear causes 
what is called inflammation ; some image in the mind, 
be it cancer or rheumatism, has produced this mental 
state, or fear, that causes the physical symptoms. In. 
flam mation is produced of mortal mind, and not matter ; 
it is never seen where this mortal mind is not. Fear 
produces increased or diminished action ; i! paralyzes 
or overacts. Calm the fears with the “‘ peace, be still,” 
of truth, knowing, as you ought, that inflammation is 
but the action of mortal mind, caused by fear, that heats 
the blood and quickens the pulse. The sick KNOW 
nothing, but suppose that matter or the body is the 
cause of all this. The sick cannot always give the name 
of the « isease that you are to argue against; but when 
you address it in argument you must cal] it by name ; so 
you should read the patient's thoughts as much as you 
can, and not from his lips wholly take your polats to 
argue. 

Find the thought in unconscious mind tbat produced 
the conscious thought or condition called disease ; but 
that which errs is ignorant of itself or error, and you 
must find it out. Always begin by allaying the fear in 
the minds of your patients, assuring them mentally there 
is nothing to fear, for God governs all. Blot out of 
mind the image of disease ; if it is a cold, argue down 
the belief that matter can take cold, etc.; or if grief, 
argue down the belief that sorruw can chase away joy, 
or that evil is stronger than good ; give error the rebuke 
it deserves from Immortality, not from matter, but 
from spirit. 

It is necessary sometimes to startle or shock the mind, 
in order to stir it and thus remove some chronic belief ; 
when this is necessary, come out bluntly and tell your pa- 
tient with determined vehemence to awaken ; that noth- 
ing ails him, and he is like an insane man, suffering from 
belief alone ; but afterward impress him with the feel- 
ing that while you command the error to depart you 
are charitable, kind, and loving, and for the good alone 
of your patient you speak thus boldly the truth of man. 
Avoid talking of diseases, and let not nurse, triend, or 
patients talk of themif you can helpit. The patients 
may tell you their symptoms, if you know them not, 
and by your mental arguments and explanations, but 
especially through your understanding of Spirit, Truth, 
God, that governs you, you will heal them. Your heal- 
ing will prove whether you admit only God, and are 
governed only by him, or by the old beliefs. If the 
sick ask what their diseases are, or where located, change 
their thoughts of them, and say you will tell them all 
that it is best for them to know, but they have heard too 
much about diseases already. Do not give names to 
diseases, but unname and destroy it. In arguing down 
a belief, called disease, call it by name mentally, for 
thus you reach it sooner, allowing conclusively that 
mind speaks to mind, and that mind and not matter 
produces sickness. Avoid admitting a name for dis- 
ease ; you must take up the moral as well as the physt- 
cal errors of your patients; and cast out devils when 
you heal, thus preaching the Gospel to all nations, 
speaking truth to all error. 

Remember man is shadow and God is his substance ; 
that God is his life and intelligence, and he has no other; 
then to say that tumors, or tubercles, inflammation, 
pain, deformed or broken bones, are in shadow, or that 
Man dies, is too absurd to last another century. If a 
sudden relapse of some old belief occurs, meet this 


courageously, as at first ; take up the argument, there 


is no reaction in matter, and that disease cannot change 
from one form to another, or shift about, etc. 

The beliefs of individuals about your patient may 
have caused this relapse, or it is your own fault in the 
case ; if so, argue down thelr arguments, and your own 
fears, and rise to higher and holier being. 

Perhaps you will find some moral question the cause 
of a relapse, or their not recovering ; a belief in medium- 
ship or creeds, or some broken reed of matter, some doc- 
trine or opinion that is not of God, but of man ; for God 
governs man by no opinions, creeds, or doctrines, and 
man has no intelligence separate from God, whereby to 
govern man. 

All that is, is God and his idea. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 
By CAMPBELL. 


X. 


ARGARET had stretched out both hands as the 
moment of recognition came. This pale woman, 
whose face bore ineffacable traces of care and pain, and 
something deeper than either, was not the Meg whose 
brilliant beauty had photographed itself on her mind 
and made of that moment at the spring a picture fresh 
to-dey as then. Never since that day when she had 
turned back on the hillside under the pines, longing to 
comfort the child who looked after her through stream- 
ing tears, had stronger yearning filled her to help and 
understand. Dividing lines had no more power now than 
then Her hands were still stretched out, but Meg, who 
had thrown opensthe door and moved forward impul- 
sively, put her” own behind her with a sudden decision 
Margaret could not understand. 

‘* You turned from me once before, Meg,” she said, 
“and then I lost you for years. I never intend to lose 
you again.” 

Meg's eyes rested on her with sad earnestness. The 
glow had faded. 

‘‘A month ago I should have thought you need not,” 
she said. ‘‘ Now it is better for you to have nothing to 
do with me.” 

‘Why, Meg ?” 

** Because you are clean andIam foul. Don't! know 
the look that I’ve remembered through everything— 
through things I couldn’t tell, and you couldn’t under- 
stand if I did tell. I knew I should see you some time, 
but I thought ft would be far off, where I could look at 
you and you not know. I never thought it would be 
close to me, where I could touch you tf I did not hold 
back. And I will hold back. You must not come any 
nearer.” 

‘I don’t know what you have done or been, Meg,” 
Margaret said. “It is nothing. I know, that need count 
now, else you could not have that face. I do not know 
myself why I have wanted always to find you, and felt 
that I must, but so it has been’ Do you think I should 
let you slip away from me now’? You are in trouble— 
you look very fll. Tell me about it.” 

Meg had retreated into the little inner room, and sank 
down now ina chair. 

‘‘T had a—an accident a litt'e while ago,” she said 
‘‘and it broke a rib. We did not know it till the nex 
evening. Sol am not well, and I have had a little 
trouble, too.” 

‘But you ought to be in bed,” Mrs. Herndon said. 
“ A broken rib is terrible. Isn’t there any one to make 
you take care of yourself ?” 

‘‘ | have been on the bed all day. It is nothing that 
keeps anybody still, as if they had broken something 
they had to use. I must be careful, that is all.” 

‘‘ How did it happen ? Was it a fall ?” 

Yes—it was a sort of fall,”” Meg said, confusedly. 
“I was a little faint, and people do fall then, you 
know.” 

‘‘She must have a drunken husband,” Margaret 
thought. ‘‘ He has beaten her, and she is trying to shield 
him. Can it be this carver ?’ 

The door opened at this moment, and Felix rushed 
through the shop and to his mother, laying his cheek 
against hers fora moment, and then using his hands 
with wonderful effect, as he told her some bit of school 
experience. He turned now, surprised at seeing a 
stranger, and looked at her intently, his brilliant eyes 
showing instant approval. 

‘‘Is he yours ?” Mrs. Herndon asked. 

‘*He is mine,” Meg said, almost defiantly. ‘‘ He is 
deaf and dumb, and so nobody need want him but me.” 

‘* He is beautiful,” Margaret said, still studying Meg’s 
face. ‘* He is a comfort, I see, even if he cannot speak. 
I think if you knew how much I want to know it all, 
Meg, you would tell me. Don't let me seem strange to 
you. Can't you think of the time when I ran away to 
the swamp because I wanted to see you so, and don't 
you remember the little ring ?” ’ 

remember everything Meg cried, passionately. 
‘‘It is because I remember everything—things that | 
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thought were all dead and gone—that I want you to go 
away and never find me again. When I saw you first I 
forgot. It was so good, I couldn’t help but forget; but 
you must not come nearme. You must go away.” 

Felix had turned threateningly as he saw his mother’s 
agitated face. Something was wrong again, and though 
the beautiful lady was not like the dreadful man who 
had made such trouble, she was a stranger, and perhaps 
from him. He placed himself between the two, and 
eyed Margaret with a puzzied frown. 

‘‘See, Meg, you are making the child think me your 
enemy,” Margaret said, almost with asob. ‘‘ How can 
you do so, when you know how long I have wanted to 
find you ?” 

‘‘ He shall not; he shall know you are the best and 
the most wonderful and beautiful there is anywhere,” 
Meg said, eagerly. ‘‘I shall tell him all Ican. But 
everybody you know would be angry if they knew I let 
you talk to me.” 

‘*] am all alone, Meg. There is no one who will be 
angry, or even know anything aboutit unless I choose 
to tell. I am more alone than you, for I have no child. 
I will go away now, if you want me to, but I shall come 
again, till you get to know that I am really your 
friend.” 

There were tears in Margaret's eyes as she rose. It 
was true. Even here, where she most longed to help, 
she was useless. Something in her barred the way to 
understanding, and she bad not learned how to set it 
asile. She looked wistfully at Meg, whose eyes were 
fixed on her, and who put out her hand toward her with 
a sudden change of expression. 

‘*Don't go,” she said. ‘‘I am going to tell you the 
whole. I thought I would not, but how can I let you 
go away from me!’ 

“ Lie down, then,’ Margaret said. ‘‘ Perhaps it is 
best that you should not talk. If it is, I will come 
again to-morrow.” 

‘‘No; who knows what may happen by to-morrow ? 
I want to tell it now, and then you will not want to 
come again. 

Meg had lain down, slowly, and with difficulty. Her 
sleeve had slipped up, and as Margaret saw a dark 
bruise across her arm a thrill of indignation went 
through her at the cruelty that had left such marks. 
She looked at Meg in wonder. Her voice was full, yet 
soft : her face refined, and with a pathos in it now that 
brought tears as she looked. How had it all come, 
this strange growth from the wildchildin the swamp, 
and the barefoot, defiant girl at the spring? Sorrow 
had done it, she knew—the brooding spirit that steals 
light from the eyes and color from the cheek, and 
graves lines that may be hard or tender, as its mission 
is accepted or rejected. For Meg there was still only 
wonder and sad acceptance, and faithlessness in any 
future that could bring the old security and peace. Here 
was her stronghold, yet out of it she had been wrenched, 
and who should say how long safety would endure ? 
She would tell it all. It might be that it would help, 
and, whether it helped or not, Margaret must know. 

“Tell me your name, shesaid. ‘‘ It is different, now, 
isn’t it ? and then I will tell itall.” 

‘«T was little Margaret Wentworth when you saw me 
first : 1 am Margaret Herndon now.”’ 

Meg’s eyes dwelt on her face as if she would learn 
every line by heart. In spite of herself, comfort was 
stealing in—such comfort as she had not felt since that 
first moment when the door opened to her and she 
clasped the child again. Terror had settled upon her 
even then ; an unreasoning terror, she knew, but holding 
its place in spite of all assurance. The shock had been 
too great, and only time and quiet days could bring back 
hope or confidence. Margarets clear eyes seemed a 
promise of both, yet how would they look at her when 
once all was known ’ 

‘I must tell it from the very beginning,” she said ; 
‘all that happened when I went away from you, and 
all;” and as if another moment's delay would seal her lips 
and make truth impossible, she hurried on. She bad told 
Jerry only what must be known before he could help 
her, but this was different. Clearly as she had seen it 

‘all in those terrible days when she waited at the mercy 
of the man who had again deceived her, she poured it 
out. The careless days in which she knew nothing 
better, and did only what she saw the others doing daily ; 
the small bopes and ambitions that grew slowly, and 
bad made her bent upon something different ; the mar- 
riage that was no marriage, anditsending. The revela- 
tion was as absolute as if she knelt a penitent in the 
confessional. She had closed ber eyes, for she would 
not see the look of loathing that must be by this time on 
Margaret's face, but she opened them now, struck dumb 
with surprise. Margaret was bending over her, and 
tears streamed down her face. 

‘‘Poor Meg! poor Meg!” she said. 
you !” 

Meg did not speak fora moment. Then she caught 
Margaret's han | and kissed it passionately. 

‘* You have come through fire, and you are purified,” 
Margaret said, holding her hand and looking at her in 


‘‘How I pity 


wonder. ‘‘ Meg, I think it is a miracle. You, what 
you are, out of all that dreadfulness !” 

‘‘But it wasn’t me. I didn’t do anything. It was 
Berthold—the man that saved me. He has done every- 
thing. Now I will tell you that, and then the other—if 
I can.” 

Felix, who had curled up on the bed at her feet, 
watching her face, had fallen asleep, and Margaret took 
a shaw! from a chairand spread over him, then sat down 
again and took the hand that Meg still tried to with- 
draw. 

‘** Not yet, not yet!” she said. ‘* Let me tell it all.” 

Once more she went on, the quiet life with Lessing 
and for Felix making itself plain, and as she told it, bit 
by bit, something of her own feeling for this redeemer 
from ignorance and sin and sad fortune was born in 
Margaret's mind as she listened, and with it the vague 
sense that at last, through the same means, her own way 
might be madeclearer. She must not think of this now, 
for Meg was telling her of the cruel days that ended 
peace, and turned away her face as she spoke. 

‘‘] didn’t know any other way,” she said, brokenly. 
“Thad to go with him. I thought that this time he 
was telling the truth, and that he had a right. And 
so—and so—” 

She broke into sobs. ‘‘ Oa, don’t you see what it 
has done? I thought I was all through with shameful- 
ness, and now it was all a lie, and even if I am back 
here I know it, and I can see his face all thetime. I 
don’t even want to touch Felix sometimes. Everything 
is spoiled, even if he never finds me again.” 

‘‘Meg, listen to me,” Margaret said, imperatively. 
‘‘It makes no difference—not one particle. Do you 
suppose there is anybody wicked enough to think you 
were anything but a woman trying to save her child ? 
You are sick and half distracted, but you shall not call 
yourself anything but good. I honor you with all my 
heart and soul, and I shall honor you to the day of my 
death. Youarea brave, good, beautiful soul, and I love 
you for telling me the whole. Now let us put it all 
away. Talk to me about it if it will be any comfort, 
but I want you to forget again. You are not the old 
Meg; Lessing was right. He saw your soul, and it is 
noble as his own.” 

Margaret had risen, and as she ended she bent over 
Meg and kissed her, solemnly, tenderly. 

‘*You must be quiet now, and get well,” she said. 
‘‘]T shall send you a doctor—one I know—and he will 
cure you quickly. You must be taken care of, for I 
need you very much as soon as you are well. I wish I 
could take you home.” 

** But, nein,” a voice said behind her, and she started 
violently as she saw a tall man in the doorway, look- 
ing at her with kind eyes. ‘‘I know you not,” he said, 
** but you must be friend.” 

“Yes, I am friend indeed,” Margaret answered. She 
knew instinctively that it was Lessing. ‘‘ Meg will tell 
you about me. I came to give an order, but | shall do 
that to-morrow. I shall comein the morning, She 
needs care. Is there any one to help ?” 

‘“‘I help, myself,” Lessing answered, looking with 

pleased interest at Margaret's face. ‘‘ Butfearnot. There 
is woman-help too, and it is kind. To you who have 
much, I can see, it is all small, and you breathe not well 
in such space, but we know it. She shall have all 
care,” 
“ That's easy to say,” remarked the high voice of Miss 
Biggs, who had suddenly appeared in the shop, and who 
smiled affably as her eyes rested on Mrs. Herndon. 
“Didn't I say there’d be a chance for my gifts to show 
‘emselves sooner ‘n any body’d think ? An’ here I be, 
with ‘lectricity enough to set all the broken bones in 
New York with asnap. Not that this needs settin’, for 
I ain't such a fool but what I know it deesn’t. What 
I'm good for now is to see that she ain't liftin’ things an 
going off in tantrums if the door opens sudden-like ; an’ 
here I stay till she’s out of em.” 

“It is a good soul, and of a kind I know not well,” 
Lessing said, consideriug Miss Biggs attentively. ‘‘ It 
is much to be sure always. I could wish surely more 
mine also, but I study it now, and soon I shall see.” 

There was no sarcasm inthe words. Miss Biggs’s per. 
sonality had evidently impressed itself upon him as 
strongly as it had upon Margaret. 

‘* You know her, then ?” she said, with a smile, and 
meeting Lessing's pleased and quiet examination of her 
face as simply as it was made. 

‘* Ach, Gott !” he said ; ‘‘why can there not be more 
of the same? No, I know her not till she comes for 
help, I have thought. But itis to help, it seems, and 
she will order us all, but always for good. For myself 
one gift is not so sure, but if she say it is hers why shall 
I doubt? At least she has been a conductor for force, if 
not the force itself.” 

He had followed Mrs. Herndon into the shop, aad she 
stood there, hesitating. In spite of his poor dreas it was 
plain that this was no common workman, yet every- 
thing seemed of the humblest order. She colored as 
she took out her purse. 

“Tam an old friend of Meg’s,” she said, “‘and you 


will let me leave a little money with you for what she 
may need ?” . 

“There is enough,” he said, with a slight gesture 
that made Margaret instantly slip the purse out of sight. 
“You shall help if need be,” he added ; ‘ that is our 
right forever with ail men, if need come. But now, al! 
is well if Meg can but be herself again. I would grind 
that evil one to powder if it could help her. She bas 
told you—tis it not so? How can we make her mind al! 
quiet once more 

‘I shall know better when I have seen her more,” 
Mrs. Herndon said. ‘' Change may be what she must 
have. We will see. I shall come in the morning.” 

Lessing's eyes followed her as sbe left the shop and 
hurried toward the car. It was late, almost the dinner 
hour, and Miss Marcia would be anxious. She walked 
on, with the curious sense that the afternoon had brought 
a change, even a crisis, in her own life—inward, if not 
outward. At least here was something very tangible to 
be done. This man, living among the poor, knowing 
their real thought and need as only one could who 
lived their life, must know better than any Board, better 
than any mere student from the outside, what should be 
done. Something benignant and wise looked from his 
eyes and spoke in his quiet voice. Were there others 
like him, buried in the little shops she passed, and doing 
their work as unobtrusively as he? Hardly, for this 
wasa face unlike any she had ever seen; unworldly, 
simple, direct, yet with a sense of strength. There was 
humor, too, for the glint in his eyes as they rested on 
Miss Biggs showed that her personality was to be smiled 
at as well as studied. There was a curious reminder 
also of Dr. Strothers, and Margaret wondered why it 
suggested itself. 

“It must be that simple directness,” she thought. 
“No beating about the bush, but coming instantly to 
the point, with aspeed that takes away the breath of 
common people.’ 

She had entered the car, and shrunk a little as she 
took her place among the crowd of girls just out from 
some factory, and bearing with them the close smell of 
lint and of] and unaired clothing. She reproached her- 
self ina moment. They were ioud-voiced and unpleas- 
ant, chaffing one another with many friendly pokes and 
sudden pulls, and all with an eye to one or two flashily 
dressed young men, who stood among them, and at 
intervals made some lofty response to the implied hom. 
age. 

‘* T suppose this represents society to them,” Margaret 
thought, as she watched them ; ‘‘and really it seems 
very much of the same order as a good deal I have 
known under that name. Give that loudest girl some 
education and better clothes, and she might even bea 
social leader.” 

Some one jumped on at the crossing of Seventh 
Avenue, and made his way to the front. Margaret did 
not look up, having fallen into a meditation over this 
and other puzzles, and she started as a voice sald : 

“I could not believe it at first. It really is Mrs. 
Herndon.” 

Margaret colored with pleasure as, looking up, she 
saw Dr. Strothers. ‘1 had been thinking of you,” she 
said, giving him her hand. “ How strange that you 
should suddenly be here! I have been meaning to send 
for you to talk over several things, and I wanted, also, 
that you shoul see my two old cousins, Miss Marcia 
Wentworthand hersister. You were there once or twice 
with your uncle, they told me. It is all wrong that the 
winter should have gone without my doing this. I 
don’t know how it has happened.” 

“* As everything in New York happens,” he said, with 
asmile. “ ‘Out of sight, out of mind,’ though that has 
not been the case with me. Mr. Longshore has told me 
a little of your life, and I knew I should hear it from 
you when the right time came.”’ 

“‘I wonder if it is the right time now,” Mrs. Herndon 
said. ‘‘Can you go home with me, and dine, or are 
you too busy ?” 

‘There is a patient at half-past eight, and nothing 
else in the way,” Dr. Strothers said, with frank pleas- 
ure. ‘‘And as we can hardly discuss matters in full, 
and do justice to Deepmouth also, I will make an ap 
pointment with you as nearly in deference to your hours 
as my hours will allow. Iam in my office till eleven, 
and in the hospital till half-past one—sometimes later— 
and the outside patients are sandwiched in between 
three and six. I will keep evenings for myself when I 
can.” 

“Then it must be evening, for evidently you have 
nothing else that is yours. Let me use the minute that 
is mine now, and tell you what I wanted,” and Mrs. 
Herndon told hastily the state in which she had found 
Meg. 

‘I want her case attended to immediately,” she said, 
“and you understand that it is quite my own affair.” 

“Where is she?” Dr. Strothers said, nodding ap- 
proval. ‘‘ How very singular !” he added in a moment, 
as Mrs. Herndon repeated the number. ‘‘So you are 
suddenly one of that nest of mysteries.” 

“Then you know it ?” 
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«“ Yes, [kuow it, but not her. I have caught glimpses 
of ber—-a wonderful face, always retreating when one 
most wanted to wateh it. I want to know all that I 


may. 
“ TItseems half profanation to repeat her story at all, 


said Margaret, ‘and I do not feel sure that I shall tell 
even my dear old cousin Marcia the whole, though I 
cannot tell yet. But | want you to understand her, for 
I think you can help. I will tell you after you have 
seen her.’ 

[| should do it for Lessing's sake, even if you bad no 
wish.” hesaid. ‘‘ Heis a wonderfulsoul. I am always 
meaning to hunow more of him, but each day seems to 
hold all it can at present. I go there every now and 
then, however, to hear them all wrangle and theorize 
and sometimes amaze you suddenly with a truth or a 
thought tossed about among them like a shuttlecock. I 
must tell you about them. They have given me some 
invaluable hints—more than hints—lessons ; but they are 
a wild set.” 

They came, almost as he ended speaking, to Second 
Avenue, and walked down the block or two between 
them and the Square. 

‘Tam not in dinner dress,” Dr. Strothers sald, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ and shall outrage Miss Marcia’s sensibilities, 
and very likely yours also. And there isnt time to go 
home.” 

Ile bad been looking down at Mrs. Herndon’s face as 
they walked, noting the change in expression, and nod- 
ding approvingly to himself as he did so. The six 
months had made astrange difference. This was hardly 
the same woman whose cold band he had taken on that 
November evening as she went up the steps of the great 
house he had not seen again. He had meant to call, if 
for nothing more than to show that he did not forget, 
but the change of location came suddenly, and she had 
made no sign. It was just as well, but Low no such 
accident must intervene again, and he should see that it 
did not.. He must know, if it were only as a bit of 
study, what the mental processes had been that had 
brought about such upheaval of habit and disregard of 
established methods. He had thought all this as he 
stood gravely considering his most informal sack coat, 
and locking from it to Mrs. Herndon’s serious face, 
which suddenly smiled again. 

‘‘It is an important question,” she said, as Simmons 
threw open the door and looked with interest at the un- 
usual apparition. ‘‘I1 can answer for Miss Marcia, and 
for the rest, you may judge for yourself.” 

Miss Erminia flew down the hall with a little 
shriek. 

‘Margaret, how could you! We never mean to be 
anxious generally, but it is half an hour past dinner- 
time, and Marcia’ is nervous as a witch. Goodness! I 
thought it was Mr. Featherstone. It can't be—why, yes, 
it certainly is young Paul Strothers !” 

‘Young Paul no longer—though | have changed 
much more than you have,” Dr. Strothers hastened to 
add, as Miss Erminta’s countenance fell slightly, to rise 
egain as he shook hands warmly. 

‘* Marcia is in there,” she said, leading the way, with 
an instant sense of proprietorship, as Mrs. Herndon ran 
lightly up the stairs. ‘‘She will feel like old times 
when she sees you ; only why haven't you come before ? 
Margaret’s mourning, I suppose, though nobody would 
know she wasin mourning, for she never puts it on : the 
Coolidge of her, I suppose. But really, where it is such 
old friends, knowing your uncle before you were born 
and all, there isn’tany sense atall informs. You ought 
to have come. Marcia, it is Hartley’s nephew, Paul, 
you know.” 

Miss Marcia rose with more than usual cordiality. 
Hartley Southernwood had been one of the lovers who 
had wasted much time in persuading Miss Lucia to for- 
get her resolution against marriage, and this boy, the son 
of his youngest sister, would always have an interest for 
her on that account, if no other. 

‘From twenty-five to thirty-four is a jump,’ he said, 
with a boyish laugh at Miss Marcia’s astonished face, as 
she looked him over, with a wondering — 

‘* Why Paul, how you have grown! And how much 
you look like your mother !” 

“That is delightful,” Dr. Strothers said, ‘‘ though I 
am not sure but that she would resent the charge. She 
is as little, you know, as I am big.” 

‘She never seemed smal! to me when she was a girl,” 
Miss Marcia said, reflectively. ‘‘ We were justof a 
height. It is most singular,” she went on, with a little 
laugh, ‘‘I havealways felt tall, and have to stop and 
think that I am only a little old lady. I wish you had 
come before. We are going very soon now.” 

‘* Not if 1 can help it,” said Miss Erminia, decisively. 
“I had quite forgotten that you were a doctor, Paul, and 
I suppose you won't like it at all when | tell you that I 
don’t believe in doctors in the least—your kind, | mean— 
and wish you wasn’t,one. Because there is no doubt 
that you belong to one of the most prejudiced classes in 
the community, and stand in the way of progress ter- 
ribly.” 

** [should, I don’t doubt, if I believed in them myself,” 


Dr. Strothers returoed, calmly, as Mrs. Herndon entered. | 
and Simmons, just behind, announced, with a flourish | | 
‘* Dinner is served, madam.” | 

Miss Marcia took his arm with a sense of something | 
strong and comfortable in the face that, after all, was not | 
eo much the mother as the father. The Southernwood | 
look was there, but it came and went, with the elusive | 
quality of many family resemblances, defying definition | 
save in chance gleams of expression. She wondered for 
& moment why Margaret had not spoken of him, and | 
why he should suddenly appear in this informal way as | 
if he were an old and privileged friend. Perhaps he lad | 
been, and Mr. Herndon’s death had shut him out, though 
under the circumstances Margaret should have let him 
know they werethere. Nobody could count it an im- 
propriety if he cume to see his mother’s and his uncle's 
oldest friend. Margaret had been absorbed, and perhaps 
it was just as well, but Miss Marcia’s heart had warmed 
to him ut once, and it seemed a loss not to be made up 
that they had had nothing of him all winter. 

Miss Erminia in the mexuntime bad been silent in 
amazement, but found voice as she seated herself oppo- 
site him, und surveyed his dancing eyes. Could it be 
that he was ‘‘ hygienic,’ and that for consistency’s sake 
she must suddenly decline dessert snd ignore sweet 
pickles ? The Pine Needle Oil man advocated « gener 
ous diet. 

‘* With a generous diet and Pine Needle (i), ma'am, 
you ll bound through the air, as it were, before the win- 
ters over, he bad said, and Miss Erminfa had acted 
upon this principle. It was Mulligatuwney soup, and 
De. Strothers was eating it calmly. Clearly he was not 
what she bad feared, but she avoided tasting her own 
till she bad said : 

‘You don't mean that you're an eclectic 
you studied at a regular college ?”’ 

‘* What is eclectic?” Dr. Strothers asked, gravely. 

‘‘(h, that shows you are not,’’ Miss Erminia said, re- 
lieved, and at once attacking her soup. *‘‘ But if you 
havent aay faith in ductors, you must find it very 
diflicult to get along. Dr. Jackman said that all 
regular physicians «at forty were necessarily frauds, 
because they had to pretend they knew, when really 
they didn't know anything.” 

“Ile is a man of discernment,’ Dr. Strothers said. 
‘‘Tam not forty, but I feel that I am approaching his 
views more and more neurly. Are you one of his dis- 
ciples 

Miss Erminia blushed, and Miss Marcia smiled covertly 
as she waited her answer. 

‘“ Why, in a way—lI mean I know a good deal about 
him. But if you agree with him, why don't you say so 
openly, and stop calling yourself regular ?” 

Miss Erminia euded triumphantly, feeling that she 
had diverted attention from herself most successfully. 

‘‘T am a surgeon, fortunately, and not answerable for 
the humbug of my brethren in other directions. Water 
and air and sunshine and decent food are the surgeon's 
usual specifics, and the four things he finds it hardest to 
secure—as hard «almost for the rich patient as for the 
poor. The one won't, und the other can’t. I have had 
illustrations of both points this afternoon. I will not 
talk shop now, but you shall have them both «after din- 
ner. At present I want to hear about Deepmouth. ” 

Miss Erminia needed no further word, and for the 
remainder of the meal gave herself up to delighted 
‘*Do you remember?” and ‘‘ Don't you remember ?”’ 
Miss Marcia filling in such small spaces as were left at 
her disposal, while Margaret listened and smiled now 
and then, and wondered why it all seemed so far back ; 
farther even than her childhood. A wood fire burned 
on the hearth in the back parlor, and they gathered 
about it when they had left the dining-room, Miss Marcia 
loving the warmth, and contending that every houve 
needed it till July. 

‘* Now let us have the eases,” Mrs. Herndon said, as 
she moved her chair back a little. ‘‘ We want to under- 
stand where the ‘ won't’ and the ‘ can’t’ come in.” 

‘‘ One isas plain as the other,” Dr. Strothers answered. 
promptly. ‘‘ Luxury debilitates precisely as thoroughly 
as the sharpest want. The man who must have not 
less than half a dozen courses, and whose blood is hot 
and thick with high living, ceases to have much moral 
muscle, and when the time for self-denial comes is as 
unable to meet itasababy. This afternoon I have been 
looking at my patient who ‘won't.’ Hurt fn a railway 
accident to begin with, and only a fingerto be taken off. 
That passes successfully, and he has nothing td do but 
to live low and be well in notime. He begs for wine 
and game and what not, and I tell him plainly that he 
will very probably lose his hand if he does not obey 
orders. Hedoesn'tagree with me. In short, he ‘ won't,’ 
and this afternoon I have taken off the hand, and may 
have to take the arm. LErysipelas set in, and he is pay- 
ing his price for the four meals a day he sold his hand 
for. There will always be buyers for the mess of pot- 


I thought 


tage, long as the world stands.” 4 


Miss Erminia changed color. The soup had been 
rich—too rich, certainly ; but then he had eaten it ; and 


she recovered herself. 


‘* There's a great deal of unnecessary discussion over 
food,” she said, energetically. ‘‘ | am perfectly certain 
a good many things are harmless that are marked ‘ dan- 
gerous. 

‘ Very likely,” Dr. Strothers said, abstractedly, as 
Miss Marcia shot an astonished glance at Miss Erminia. 
“ The other case—the ‘ can't,” you know—I had just 
come from as I met you,” he went on, turning slightly 
toward Mrs. Herndon. ‘‘ It is one where money from 
somebody {s the first essential. They are English 
people, the father well educated, and with some Govern- 
ment appointment that enabled him to marry a delicate 


— 


_ little thing, a curate’s daughter, and used to the shortest 


ofcommons. There are five little girls, sloping down like 
John Rogers's children, and it is the oldest that I went 
to see this afternoon. Somehow they saved enough to 
come to this country ; he is a red-hot republican, and 
they crossed in fhe steerage in order to have something 
to live on when they got here. They were robbed on 
the voyage of all their little fund, which he foolishly 
enough hadin gold. He was too proud to complain; 
there was no clue to the thief, and he thought work 
would be certain as soon as he landed. They went toa 
boarding-house on West Street—a wretched den ; pawn- 
ing everything by degrees ; at last, driven out by a brute 
of a landlord, took refugein this basement. An Irish- 
man I know got together some bitsof furniture for them, 
and the unlucky father has shoveled coal or done any 
job that cameto hand and would mean a loaf of bread. 
The oldest child {s nine—no constitution, and the event 
has brought on hip disease, incipient for a good while, 
and abscess inthe leg. If he bad atrade there would be 
some hope, but he is of good fam!ly—the younger son of 
some younger son—willing to do anything, and able todo 
nothing but his clerking. He tells me that he thinks 
he could be a gardener; and I think he could, per- 
haps, run a kitchen garden after he had found out that 
our climate will do precisely the opposite of anything 
he would naturally expect from previous experience. 
They will all die together unless something is done, 
and they are unanimously of the opinion that that is 
the best thing that could happen. Barney came over 
to me—the Irishman who is distracted with his charge, 
and has gone hungry himself to help them—to ask if 
I would not get the child into the hospital. They 
fought against it at first, but that is accomplished, and 
she will be taken there in the morning. For the rest, 
what do you think ? There is no time to find out,though, 
for | must run. 1 will come in at three on Thursday 
and find how it looks to you, if I may.” 

‘“ They must not be there another hour !" Mrs. Hern- 
don cried, impetuously. ‘‘ He must have money, and at 
once. Tell him itis a loan from a friend, and that he 
may pay it back when he is well and at work.” 

She had taken out her purse and laid some notes in Dr. 
Strothers'’s hand. 

‘| have seen that they are made comfortable for to- 
night,” he said, ‘‘ and will run in for another look when 
I go to the other patient. Let the money wait till to. 
morrow. ‘This ts a case that I think you will thank me 
for leaving entirely in your hands. Good-night. You 
see | am behind time already,’’ and before another word 
could be spoken he was gone. 


FUNERAL Customs.—Ata meeting in Leicester, Eng- 
land, held to condemn the extravagance and absurdities 
of modern funeral customs, a letter was read from Mr. 
Oscar Wilde, in which he said: ‘‘ The present ostenta: 
tlon and extravagance of burial rites seem to me to har- 
monize but ill with the real feeling of those at whose 
doors the angel of death has knocked. The funeral of 
Ophelia does not seem to me a maimed rite, when one 
thinks of the flowers strewn in her grave. I have 
always been of the opinion that the coffin should 
be privately conveyed at aight-time to the church- 
yard chapel, and that there the mourners should next 
day meet. By these means the public procession through 
the streets would be avoided—and the publicity of fu- 
nerals is surely the real cause of their expense. As re- 
gards «dress, I consider that white and violet should be 
recognized as mourning, and not black merely, particu- 
larly in the case of children. The habit of bringing 
flowers to the grave is now almost universal, and is a 
custom beautiful in its symbolism ; but I cannot help 
thinking that the elaborate and expensive designs 
made by the florist are often far less lovely than a 
few tlowers held loose in the hand. As to the ex- 
pression of sorrow in art: the urns, pyramids, and 
sarcophagi (ugly legacies to us) are meaningless as 
long as we do not burn or embalm our dead. If we 
are to have funeral memorials at al), far better models 
are to be found in the beautiful crosses of Ireland—such 
as the cross at Monasterboice—or in the delicate bass- 
reliefs in the Greek tombs. Keats’ grave is a hillock of 
— grass, with a plain headstone, and it is to me the 

oliest place in Rome. There is in Westminister Abbey 
a periwigged admiral in a night-gown, hurried off to 
heaven by two howling cherubs, which is one of the 
best examples I know of ostentatious obscurity.” 
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@ue Home. 
THE HOME KINDERGARTEN. 
III. 
PLAN OF WORK FOR A CHILD FOUR YEARS OF 
AGE, LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 
By Fannie E. ScHWEDLER. 

FOLDING. 

HE child chooses any square piece of paper from 
the package. 

1. Double it edge on edge. 

This may be called a book. More paper can be folded 
in the same way, and all be sewed together. A small 
piece of paper pasted on the crease transforms 1t into the 
roof of a house. A strip pasted on each of the sides 
gives it the appearance of a portfolio. 

2. Crease as for book ; open and crease the other way. 

The paper is divided into four squares, making it look 
like a window. Folded, it is a handkerchief. 

8. Fold one corner to the opposite corner. 

This shaw! or neckerchief can be embellished by cut- 
ting fringes into it or drawing scallops in imitation of 
embroidery. 

4. Fold twice to opposite corners. 

A string and tail show that it isa kite. With a tooth- 
pick stuck through the middle it is an umbrella. 

5. Crease as for window. Fold one corner to the 
center. 

This pentagona! form looks like a boat or aa ivy-leaf. 
When four are folded and pasted on cardboard with 
turned-up sides toward the center, it is a picture that a 
proud father may hang up in his room. 

6. Fold as before, and fold next corner to center—a 
barn or house. 

7. Third corner to center—a bag. 

8. Fourth corner to center—a letter. 

Each form must be repeated until the child can do it 
all by himself. You must therefore tax your ingenuity 
to find new resemblances and new names. 

FOR OUTLINE SEWING. 

Draw on cardboard a simple figure that will interest 
your child. Prick holes at equal distances witb a shawl. 
pin, placing the cardboard on a few layers of flannel. 
Show the child how to put the worsted-needle into one 
hole and come out at the next, to go down through* the 
third, etc. When he has gone over the work once he 
must retrace his steps. When finished, the work will 
look alike on both sides. 

DRAWING. 

Let him begin with tracing anything he fancies ; next, 
taking a large button or spool, change the circle traced, 
by additions, to a tea-pot, a cup, a bird’s head, a turtle, 
a flower, etc. Always remember that drawing is seeing 
with the fingers, and that drawing helps to see accurately. 
Therefore encourage the child to draw, as soon as able, 
from the real object. Copying gives him second-hand 
information. 

MODELING. 

The child can make pies, cakes, and biscuits ; dishes, 
boats, and toy babies ; or take leaves and press them on 
the soft clay. 

Water can be added to hardened clay, and the same 
lump used over and over again. 

When the weather permits, the child could play in the 
garden with sand instead of clay, making miniature 
parks, etc. 

The work accomplished in modeling, sewing, weav- 
ing, folding, and drawing may be given as presents by 
the child to his friends. 

For stories, ‘‘ Turkey-lurkey and Henny-penny,” ‘’ This 
is the House that Jack Built,” or ‘‘ The Gingerbread 
Boy ” recommend themselves on account of their sim- 
plicity. The little gingerbread boy, running away from 
the little old woman and little old man as soon as baked, 
runs through life boasting to the barnful of threshers, 
fieldful of mowers, the cow, the pig, and the fox, “‘ And 
I can run away from you, I can.” At the climax of his 
conceit he is caught by the fox. When che fox is eating 
him up he announces the different stages of consumption : 
‘I’m quarter gone ; l'm half gone; I’m three-quarters 
gone; I’m all gone.” He never spoke again. 

‘The Three Bears,” ‘‘ The Three Little Pigs,” ‘‘ Red 
Riding Hood,” and *‘The Seven Little Kids” are also 
enjoyed at this age. 

SONGS AND GAMES. 

(Developing the senses.) 

1. “ Your little mouth now open, and taste well what I 

bring.’’ 

2. “* Though your little eyes are blinded, your little hands 

can feel ; 
Now take this thing I give you, and quick its name 
reveal.”’ 

3. ** There’s a flower within my hand ; 

Can you guess what it may be? 


But I hope you understand 
You may smell, but must not see.’’ 


4. ‘ One of us has disappeared ; you must guess which one 


it is, 
And you’ll heartily be cheered if your guess is not 
amiss.” 


(Erercising the fingers.) 
1. ** Thumbs and fingers say, good-morning ! 
First and middle, ring-receiver, least of all, good- 
morning ! 
Good-morning, good-morning, good-morning to all !”’ 
Each finger must bow as it is mentioned. The fingers 
of the right hand embrace the corresponding fingers of 
the left. Finally the hands are clasped and the last 
good-morning is sent to all the world. 

2. ‘* Thumbkin says, I dance ; 

Thumbkin says, I sing. 

Dance and sing, ye merry little men |al! fingers] ! 

Thumbkins says I dance and sing.”’ 
Each finger—pointer, middle finger, gold man, and 
little man—takes its turn for a dance. The arms and 
body must be motionless. 

3. ‘Go to sleep, little thamb—that’s one ; 

Go to sleep, pointing finger—two ; 

(ro to sleep, middle finger—three ; 

Go to sleep, ring finger—four ; 

Go to sleep, little finger—five. 

I take them, I take them snugly all in bed : 

Sound asleep, let naught be said. 

Do not early wake them.’’ 
The head is resting on one hand ; the other is out 
stretched. Each finger is turned down as it is mentioned, 
and then all are taken into the arm on which the head 
rests, and they are rocked and sung to sleep. (Practice 
with both hands. ) 

(Exercising the body.) 

1. ‘** The little bird hops in its nest ; 

Tip-tip, tip-tip, tip-tap, 
[t tries to do its very best ; 
Tip-tip, tip-tip, tip-tap.”’ 
The arms hang easily at the side. The knees are bent 
to their utmost. The body is erect from the waist up- 
ward. The child must hop lightly on its toes. 

2. “* Merrily in the water clear 

Swim the bright fishes far and near ; 

Now darting, now diving, ever they go, 

Some of them straight, some bent like a bow.’’ 
The head is bent forward slightly, somewhat like the 
bow of a boat. The arms are close to the side. The 
hands paddle the imaginary water in imitation of fins. 
The child-fish must move with a quick, sliding motion, 
darting and diving, being straight or bent as the song 
requires. 

3. ‘* We birds, we are a merry set, 

We fly and fly together ; 
Our merry tune cheers up the world, 
We sing and sing together.”’ 
Swift running motion on toes; arms outstretched 
horizontally ; hands moving easily, indicating flight. 
4. Butterfly. 
“* Gently filt from flower to flower 
While the sun is shining ; 
Gathering honey every hour 
Till the day’s declining.”’ 
Light skipping motion ; arms moving from horizontal 
upwards. 

5. ‘“* A little worm is on the ground, 

It creeps and creeps and creeps around ; 

It’s spinning now its little nest, 

That it may find a place to rest. 

Dear little worm, we’ll say good-by, 

Till you come out a butterfly.”’ 
This explains itself. It can be followed by the pre- 
vious game, which will complete the picture. 

During the exercises of the body, the child must keep 
its mouth closed. Should your child suggest that fish 
eat bits of cracker or that birds snap up little flies, then 
propose that your little fish or bird stop for a moment 
while taking his dinner. 

DEVELOPING THE SOCIAL OK SYMPATHETIC SIDE OF 
THE CHILD. 

1. ‘“* In the hedgerow, safely shielded, 

Little bird a nest has builded ; 

Two little eggs has laid therein, 

Two little birds to cry begin, 

Calling their mother, peep, peep, peep ! 

Mother dear, peep ! mother dear, peep ! 

Dear, oh, 80 dear! Dear, oh, so dear !’’ 
The two hands brought closely together are the nest ; 
the thumbs turned down are eggs. When the birds 
begin to cry, the thumbs move restlessly in imitation of 
the nestiings. 

2. ‘* Now the garden-beds are blooming, 

Water-pot in hand we’re coming, 
All the thirsty plants to sprinkle ; 
See the buds begin to twinkle, 
Scatter now their perfume rare. 
They open their petals one by one, 
They roll up their cup to the golden sun, 
Rewarding all our tender care. ’’ 
One hand, with fingers turned down and thumb ex- 
tended, represents the watering-pot. The other hand 
illustrates a bud. We smell its sweet perfume, and 
watch it blow out one petal after another. When the 
flower has grown to its full size and beauty, it is ex- 
tended toward the sun. 
3. “Oh, see the carpenter ! all day he works away. 
The high is here brought low, 


The long is shorter now, . 

The crooked soon comes straight, 

The curve he maketh flat, 

All smooth he makes the rough— 

Is that not skill enough ? 

Now, all must he combine, 

All parts together join. 

Oh, see what now he shows, 

From timbers the house grows ' 

A house for my good child, 

Where dwell his parents mild, 

Who night and day attend him 

And from all harm defend him. 

The carpenter must love the child, 

The good protecting house to build.’’ 
The typical tool of the carpenter is the plane. The 
left hand turned on its side, thumb up and extended, fs 
the plane ; the right clasps it. Plane as a carpenter 
would. The contrasts of long and short. crooked and 
straight, etc., are shown by arms and hands. Where 
all parts are combined join hands, leaving second, third, 
and fourth fingers extended ; bend first fingers at second 
joint for porch ; the thumbs act as doors. 


4. ** This is the mother, good and dear ; 
This is the father, with hearty cheer ; 
This is the brother, stout and tall ; 
This is the sister, that plays with her doll ; 
And this is the little one, pet of all. 
Behold the whole family, great and small !"’ 


Each finger represents one member of the family, and 
is touched when its name is mentioned. To show 


| great and small the arms and hand are uplifted and then 


lowered. 

Each song, ‘tory, or game must broaden and deepen 
former impressions, and must prepare for future lessons. 

You have sung about the carpenter, and are now 
weaving ; you might say, “ One up, one down; my 
dress is one up, one down too.” Take a magnifying 
glass, and let your child see for himself. The next 
morning you may say how glad you are to have nice 
cloth to make clothes for him. The man who made it 
was very good. ‘‘ Yes, the weaver is very good.” 

The day after—unless your child is brimful of sug- 
gestions, which are always more developing for him 
than anything you suggest ; that is, if you possess the 
least capacity for weaving the fanciful threads into a 
story—you may speak of the shuttle the weaver uses, 
that is singing, ‘‘ Clickety-clack, clickety-clack.” 

A visit to a factory or to a carpet-weaver will com- 
plete the picture of another class of men to whom we 
are indebted. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
MARKETING. 


By Hawkes OAKLEY. 


N this bright spring morning let us take our mar- 
ket-basket on our arm and wend our way to the 
market, where we will endeavor to procure the best 
things with which to tempt the appetite of our house- 
holds, at the most reasonable prices. First of all, the 
butcher’s stall] claims our attention, and as this is the 
most important as well as the most difficult part of our 
task, let us bring our freshest energies to the work by 
buying the meat first. Tnere, upon the counter, lietwo 
pieces of beef ; one is bright, dark red, and the other is 
paler and finer in grain. Which is the best? By all 
means the darkest piece, for that is either ox or bullock 
beef, whereas the other is either cow or heifer, and wil! 
not have so fine a flavor as the former. Now the ques- 
tion arises, Is this a good piece of ox-beef? Press the 
meat gently with your fingers, and if the dent rises 
quickly you may feel pretty sure the meat will be ten- 
derand juicy. The flavor will depend somewhat upon 
the quantity and quality of the fat. There should be 
plenty of this nutritious and useful article, and it should 
be a rich cream. white, and not ‘‘ skinny.” Did you ever 
try the first and second chuck ribs for roasting ? If not, 
give this piece a trial, and I think you will scarcely be 
able to tell it from the best sirloin roast. There are two 
reasons why this cut should be a favorite with every 
housekeeper. The first is, being cut from the part nearer 
the neck than the sirloin pieces, it is more nutritious, as 
all muscles which are used much become more healthy ; 
that is, the bloed flows through the part more freely, and 
while it toughens, it also strengthens the part. The 
chuck ribs are noi tough, but they are very juicy and 
sweet. The second reason that I would urge in favor of 
this piece for roasting is the price. It is, or always 
should be, from three to five cents cheaper per pound 
than sirloin cuts A very good and nutritious, as well 
as cheap, beefsteak can be had by cutting one from the 
rump across the grain. Cutting it with the grain makes 
it tough. When you wish a small piece of steak for an 
invalid, this part of the animal will yield far more nour- 
ishment than a piece of tenderloin, which never does 
any werk, and hence its tenderness and lack of juice. 
Have your beef for beef-tea always cut from the rump, 
for it is juicy and free from fat. If you are buying 
veal, notice the color, which should be as dark as possi- 
ble. White veal has been bled before butchering, and 
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all the small amount of nourishment which it might 
have contained extracted. Examine the meat, and do 
not buy itif itis flabby orclammy. You can tell some 
thing of the age of the calf by the size of the pieces of 
meat. Of course the larger they are the better. There 
are two sweetbreads in this little animal—one near the 
heart and one near the throat. The former is the beat 
and most expensive. Mutton and lamb should be a 
brownish pink, and the meat of a very fat animal will 
be the best. Notice if the kidneys are well covered with 
fat, and if this substance on the whole animal is white 
and ‘skinny.’ If all these conditions exist, the meat 
will probably be good. The sweetbreads of lamb: are 
also delicious eating, but they bear another name, that 
of lamb fries. There are two kinds of chops to be 
bought from sheep and lambs-—the rib and loin. The 
former #re the best and most delicate, while the latter are 
very good and not soexpensive. Venison should be very 
dark red and the fat white, and your sense of smell must 
guide you in knowing if it has been hung too long or 
not. Pork ought to be purchased only from the most 
reliable dealers, as, at its best, it is not a healthy article 
of food. The lean should be firm and dry, and almost 
white, and there should be no kernels in the fat. Corn. 
fed pork and bacon can be recognized by the rose tiot in 
the fat, which in ordinary pork is white. 

In buying fowls, there are several good tests as to age, 
etc. The feet should be pliable and the spur short, and 
the legs should feel smooth in a young bird. Bend the 
breast-bone, and if it prove supple your bird will proba- 
bly be tender. The body should not be discolored in 
any way, and the eyes of a fresh bird should be full and 
brizht. A sbort, plump breast is considered best. Do 
not buy a turkey weighing much over ten pounds, for 
they are aptto be strong in flavor. I need ecarce urge 
the necessity of fish being perfectly fresh when pur- 
chased. If the fish has not been out of water too long, 
its body will be stiff and its scales bright Its gills 
should oe light red and its eyes bright and full, noi 
sunken. If you wish to broil your fish, it is safest to have 
the fish dealer open it for you, as few people can per 
form this operation without injuring the looks of the 
fish. Test a lobster, if alive, by pulling out its tail, and 
if this member filles back into its former position the 
lobster is in good condition. Oysters and clamr, when 
fresh, and before opening, should have their shells so 
tightly closed that nothing less than a knife can force 
them open. Here is a short list of fish in thir seasons 
which may prove useful tosome troubled housewife who 
is trying to think “‘ what to have for dinner.” Salmon 
is in season from April to July ; shad from March to 
May ; bluefish from June to August ; mackerel is nutri. 
tious and cheap during the spring and summer months. 
The average weight of a mackerel is ore or two pounds, 
Lobsters are best in May and June. All dark-meat fish 
are more nutritious than light meat. The one rule to 
follow in buying fruits and vegetables is that they must 
be fresh if they are to be wholesome. 

Potatoes should be of an even size. without nobs, and 
they should not be yellow inside. String beans should 
be tested by breaking; if they break with a snap, of 
course they are fresh. Peas and shell beans should have 
bright green pods, and not too much filled out. Caulli- 
flower, to be guod, should havea close, creamy-white 
head, without spots of any kind. Lettuce, asperagus, 
celery, spinach, ¢«tc., should be crisp. 

Test eggs by holding them up to the light ; if they 
seem clear they are good, but if cloudy they will be stale. 
Another test is to put the eggs in a pan of cold water, 
and those that float will be bad, while those that sink are 
good. Eggs keep best hung ina basket or net. There 
is a great lottery in flour, and when you have discovered 
a good brand you had best keep to it. The two “ proc- 
esses” now in use are called the St. Louis and the New 
Haxrall. The former makes the best cake and pastry, 
and the latter the best bread. Flour should be creamy- 
white, not blue-white, and is most economical bought in 
large quantities. The best oatmeals are the Scotch and 
Irish, and the coarse is most healthful and keeps the 
longest time. Fine granulated sugar for constant use is 
the cheapest, and is in reality sweeter than the moist- 
ened brown sugar. Test sugar by putting some fn 
water. If it dissolves entirely, the sugar is pure, for its 
adulterations are gypsum and flour, both of which are 
insoluble in water. Porto Rico molasses is best for 
cooking, but should not be kept corked in a hot place, 
as it will burst the vessel that contains it in those cir- 


cumstances. 


BEDS AND HAMMOCKS. 


OW that summer is coming, we turn our attention 
naturally w the things of the summer, and ham. 
mocks are a necessary feature of that season. The 
London “‘ Lancet” advocates their use from a sanitary 
int : 

re Beds are occupied night after night, year after year, 
by divers persons in sickness and in health, in summer's 
heat and winter's cold, and as to when bedding is remade 
and purified each one can judge by his own experience. 
Compare this with the use of the South American ham- 


mock, which only requires a stout blanket inside, and 
in winter a woolea sleeping dress as well, of suitable 
make—i. ¢., drawers, socks, and a loose jacket, all peri- 
odically washable. The sanitary difference becomes at 
once startling to those who have never considered the 
subject before. The South American hammock is made 
of the fibers of the young leaves of the ita palm (Muu. 
ritia flerucse), 80 woven that it yields to every movement 
and projection of the body in every direction, except 
lengthways, in which direction the weight of the body 
establishes its own support, the same asin chairs with 
the loose canvas backs. Hammocks are very easy to get 
into and out of, and one cannot fall out of them when 
asleep. They should be swung the same distance from 
the ground as the seat of a chair. They form an excel- 
lent seat. Sitting down, one draws the back of the ham. 
mock up as high as one may desire. The proper way 
to get into a hammock—for there is a proper way—is 
first to sit down on it, and then throw the legs up and 
the back down, wrapping yourself up in its soft, elastic, 
and ample folds. The best way te lie is crossways. The 
position can be varied in three or four ways. The 
writer bas passed several nights in such a hammock and 
blanket, exposed to the damps of a South American 
forest, and riseo perhaps more refreshed than if he had 
slept in a bed. For bedridden people their use would be 
invaluable. Those who have been confined to a bed or 
water bed for three or four months know how fatiguing 
and disgusting they become. In many cases in hospitals 
such hammocks would be real sanitary appliances. The 
hammock | have comes from the Essequibo Indians in 
British Guiana. Ido not know why a similar mode of 
open weaving (more like knitting without the knots) of 
some material having the mellow feeling of the rush 
used in rush bottomed chairs could not be managed in 
this country.” 


FRAMES FOR ETCHINGS. 

He* to frame pictures is a serious question, and 

one that has many answers in these days, when 
the frame in itself isa work of art. We never felt like 
laughing at the woman of whom it is told that when 
standing in front of a painting. considered by many a 
master’s masterpiece, her first exclamation was, ‘‘ Oh, 
what a lovely frame !"" Frequently the frame is so ob- 
trusive that it forces itself upon the attention and insists 
on being recognized, detracting for the moment from the 
main object in view. 

The ‘Decorator and Furnisher” gives some good 
suggestions for the framing of etchings: ‘* The use of 
old oak, cherry, and other dark woods is as reprehensible 
as bronze. For very sketchy etchings the frame invented 
by Mr. Whistler, which {is a narrow stripof wood painted 
white, and with «# delicate line of black, is admirably 
adapted. All impressions on Indian or any tinted paper 
require a white mat. A delicate gray mat is to b« recom. 
mended fo: strong impressions on white paper. The 
very large etchings now in the market will endure the 
same class of frame as a steel engraving. Such frames 
may be made of old oak or of other woods, with a line 
of ornament and a gilt bead to relieve their heaviness. 
The mats for large etchings and engravings require to 
be heavy and well finished—the best being what are 
known in the trade as French mats. Simple gold frames 
may be employed, but never the heavy and elaborate 
contrivances in gold or bronze the frame-makers are so 
fond of putting forward, for the not unnatural reason 
that it pays them best to make such frames up.” 

Plain wood frames are the rule in the framing of small 
etchings. A very pretty frame for this purpose is made 
of polished white pine. with a bead line through it. All 
frames for etchings should be light in color. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of thie department will be giad to receive ques'iona, 
suggestions, and erperiences for this column | 

I once heard Dr J. H. Vincent say that he would approve of a 
theological course for women, tbat they might train their boys 
thoroughly. Not having had that privilege, I often wish somebody 
else was in my place when there are so many questions to be an- 
swered. Could not some of the thoughtful mothers who read 
The Christian Union tel! us their manner of teaching the first les- 
sons about God, Christ. heaven, etc.? I recall many conversations, 
questions, and answers with my children, and doubtless other 
mothers do. My little boy often spoke of God's seeing us and 
we not being able to see him. I told him we were not like God 
now, referred to our weak, sick bodies and short-sighted eyes ; 
then at one time added, without premeditation, * But God did 
live here on the earth once, so that we could see him ; he had « 
body like ours,"’ etc. Since then he has been much interested in 
the life of Christ. I have never told him that through Christ's 
suffering we are saved from our sins, and though! say Jesus he 
always says God. His prayers begin,’ Our Father."’ Have I made 
a mistake that I must rectify ? and how shall I tell of Christ as our 
Saviour? On any other sulject I could advise with friends and 
neighbors, but in religious matters must seek aid through corre. 
spondence, and, as I consider The Christian Union one of my 
best friends, and have received answers from it before, I beg to 
be excused for taking the liberty of questioning again. 

Yours truly, J.D. B. 


This problem will undoubtedly bring many sympathetic 
answers. There is but one principle we should lay down, 
and that is to avoid as far as possible disturbing the child’s 


mind with questions of theology. You have done right, we 
think, and we should not attempt any elaborate explanation 
of the relation of God the Father and Jesus Christ. In relig- 
ious teaching of children let the simple, practical, daily 
needs, daily sorrows, and daily blessings be used to bring 
the child into communion with (iod; whether with God aa 
the Father, or God as manifested through the Savionr, it is 
not necessary always to inquire. Asachild grows older, 
and learns of the earthly life of Christ, he will naturally 
come to feel toward him as a helpful elder brother, always 
tender, always strong, always sympathetic. Precisely what 
relation Christ now holds to the Father the child must 
leave, as must we elders, at least until this mortal shall 
have put on immortality. 


1. Being about to build a house on a street that has no sewer 
I would like to know how to construct a cesspool in the best 
way. 

2. IT have heard that chimneys are sometimes built of common 
drain tile from cellar to roof, the part above the roof only being 
of brick. They must be much cheaper than when buiit entirely 
of brick. Are they just as safe and durable’ 

3. | want to seed a city yard, the surface of which is formed 
of earth thrown from the cellar. Should some fertilizer be ap- 
plied first ’ and if so, what * 

An answer to any one or all of these questions will be thank. 
fully received by A Constant READER. 


|. Yon must consulta local expert. Everything depends 
upon the soil, “‘ the lay of the land,’’ and the sort of sew- 
age the cesspool! is to hold. 

2. Unless the exigencies are very great we should de 
cidedly recommend the chimneys be built of brick and not 
of drain tiles. Upon the chimney depends so much of the 
comfort and safety of the house that we should hesitate 
about using any “‘ cheap’ way. Our own experience witb 
a drain-tile chimney leads us to be distrustful of them, but 
possibly we are mistaken. Here, too, we should consult a 
practical, honest builder. We should also.suggest consult- 
ing an insurance company. 

3. Your soil will make a difference as to its treatment. If 
the soil is clay you must put some loam on the top, er 
perhaps mix a little sand with it. Grass will growin time 
on almost any soil that is not clear sand or clear clay, but 
there must be a little something on the top to give the roots 
astart. It is generally more satisfactory to sod a smal! 
yard than to seed it. 


There is a way of building a chimney with drain tile, 
which has been advocated by a progressive and experienced 
builder, but it is not “‘cheap."’ It is to use the drain-tile 
flue inside a chimney of brick. By placing the joints of the 
tile so, that as the house settles, the joints keep tight, there 
are several great advantages secured. There is a space of 
air between the drain tile and the bricks which effectually 
prevents the dangerous heating of adjacent woodwork ; 
defects in the brickwork caused by ‘“‘settling”’ are ren- 
dered comparatively harmless, and repairs can be more 
easily and thoroughly made. 

One of your subscribers asks the meaning of the bare 
as an Easter emblem. Some years ago | read an old Ger 
man legend which says that on Easter even the rabbits lay 
eggs—-the beautiful Kaster eggs—-and hide them somewhere 
about the house for the children to find. If the child had 
not tried to be and do good during the year, there will be 
no eggs left for it. 

A firm belief in this legend by some of the German chil- 
dren was confirmed by a conversation I overheard between 
one of my little nephews and a playmate of his, a German 
boy, one Easter morning three years ago. My little nephew 
had not received his eggs when his playmate came over to 
see him, and | overheard him saying to little Frank that he 
—Frank—must have been a very bad boy, or the rabbit 
would have left some eggs for him. I comforted the little 
fellow by telling him | would help him to find his rabbis 
eggs ; and we found them later in the day. In questioning 
little Germany I received the above form of the legend, which 
I had nearly forgotten. Hoping this may be of use to your 
** old subscriber,’ | remain. & 

Another cerrespondent kindly writes : ‘‘ Eight years ago, 
a young girl asked me the question to which you refer. |! 
turned over a hundred or more works, and sought informa. 
tion from many sources, at home and abroad. Finally, a 
year ago, I hit upon the solution accidentally, in ‘* Notes 
and Queries ’’ (1883) and in a two-volume Dictionary of Ec 
clesiastical Knowledge. According to these authorities 
(*‘ Notes and Queries ’’) in Germany the children are taught 
to hunt hares’ eggs at Easter, and in the shops at Faster are 
eggs that contain small hares and eggs, and hares with eggs 
inside them. I suppose that the hare, like the egg, was 
taken as a symbol of fecundity. 

In the Dictionary above named | found that in the -eme 
tery of St. Pontianus at Rome there are frescoes of the four 
seasons. That of spring represents a boy holding in one 
hand a hare, in the other a lily, an Easter emblem. The 
hare typifies ‘‘ speed in the Christian course.’’ There were 
five martyrs named Pontianus, and one was a Pope who suf- 
fered under Maximinus, a.p. 235. 


I wrote to The Christian Union some two or three weeks ago 
asking for advice with regard to © Fresh-Air Fund.’ bat have 
seen no reference to it In your paper. OLD S' BSCRIBER. 


if your question referred to a method of raising money tor 
the Fresh-Air Fund, it was answered on page It of No. bof 
the current volume. 

Can you tell me how to freshen black silk Spanish lace, that 
has become somewhat limp and rusty from wear’ I hope the 
Hints and Questionx may be able to give the information, and 
eblige Mee KM A 


Will some one give the desired information » 
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Our Youne Fotks. 
SELLING THE BABY.’ 


By Apa CARLETON. 


ENEATH a shady elm tree 
Two little browr-haired boys 
Were complaining to each other 
That they couldn’t make a noise. 
** And it’e all that horrid baby,’’ 
Cried Johnny, looking g:um : 
makes an awful bother ; 


i ’most wish she hadn’t come. 


** If a boy runs through the kitchen, 
Still as any mouse can creep, 
Norah says: ‘ Now do be aisy, 
Yor the baby’s gone to sleep °’ 
And when, just now, | asked mamma 
To fix my new straw cap, 
She said she really couldn't 
Till the baby took her nap '” 


**J’e been thinking we might sell her ’’— 
¥red thrust back his curly hair; 
‘**Mamma calls her ‘ Little Trouble,’ 
So I don’t believe she'd care. 
We will take her down to Johnson's : 
He keeps candy at bis store ; 
And wonldn’t wonder, truly, 
if she’d bring a pound or more ; 


‘** For he asked me if I'd sell her 
When she first came: but, vou see, 

Then I didn’t know she'd bother, 
So I told him, ‘ No, sir-ree |" 

He may have her now, and welcome ; 
I don’t want her any more. 

Get the carriage round here, Johnny 
And I'l! fetch her to the door.”’ 


To the cool, green-curtained bedroom 
Freddy stole, with noiseless feet, 

Where mamma had left her baby 
Fast asleep, serene and sweet. 

Soft he bore her to the carriage, 
All unknowing, little bird ! 

While of these two voung kidnapers 
Not a sound had mamma heard. 


Down the street the carriage trundled ; 
Soundly still the baby slept; 
Over two sun-browned boy-faces 
Little sober shadows crept. 
They began to love the wee one. 
**Say,’’ said Johnny, *‘ don’t you think 
He will give, for such a baby, 
Twenty peunds as quick as wink °”’ 


say fifty,’’ Fred responded, 
With his brown eyes downward cast. 
** Here’s the store ; it doesn’t seem’s though 
We had come so awful fast '”’ 
Through the door they pushed the carriage : 
‘* Mister Johnson, we thought maybe 
You would—wouldn’t—would you—would you— 
Would you like to buy a baby ’”’ 


Merchant Johnson's eyes were twinkling : 
** Well, I would ; just set your price. 
Will you take your pay in candy ” 
I have some that’s very nice. 
But, before we bind the bargain, 
I would like to see the child !”’ 
Johnny lifted up the afghan ; 
Baby woke, and cooed, and smiled. 


** It’s a trade !’’ cried Merchant Johnson. 
‘* How much candy for the prize *”’ 
Fred and Johnny looked at Baby, 
Then into each other's eyes. 
All forgotten was the bother 
In the light of baby’s smile ; 
And they wondered if mamma had 
Miseed her daughter all the wh'le. 


‘Candy's sweet, but baby's sweeter,”’ 
Spoke up sturdy little Fred ; 

***Cause she is our own and onliest 
Darling sister,’’ Johnny said, 

“*So I guess we'd better keep her.”’ 
“*But if we shon!d ask Him’’—*‘ Maybe 

When Iie knows you'd like to bave one, 
“God will send you down a baby '"’ 


Merchant Johneon laughed, and kindly 
Ran their smal! hands o'er with sweet. 

Ere they wheeled the baby homeward, 
Back along the quiet street : 

And mamma (who had not missed them) 
Smiled to hear the little tale, 

How they went to sel! the baby, 
How they didn’t make the sale. 


THINK ABOUT IT. 


OYS, almost without exception, look upon the 
colored worsteds, which interest their sisters so 
deeply, as ‘‘girls’ nonsense.” They wonder why the 
girls take the trouble to learn the names of all the colors, 
and the task of learning to distinguish the shades of the 
colors they consider a tremendous waste of time, for 


A fact. 


which they can only account by the interest which girls 
have in dress. She learns the names of colors, and 
learns to distinguish shades of color, so that she may 
know what color to buy, what color to ask for. 

How eurprised you will be to know that the success 
of men in some businesses depends on their power to dis- 
tinguish color—men not engaged in the dry-goods or 
millinery business efther. 

Railroads, steamboats, and sailboats, all have a code 
of color signals, and thousands of lives and the safety 
of millions of dollars’ worth of property depends, every 
day, on the quickness and keenness of sight of the men 
employed. Accidents have occurred, many times, cost 
ing the lives of men and women and the loss of property, 
because the man in charge of the train or boat did not 
distinguish quickly the color of the signals displayed. 

Of late years, men making applications for positions 
as engineers, brakemen, steamboat captains or pilots, 
have been compelled to pass an examination in which 
their power to distinguish color was tested, and, if they 
were proficient in every other point of the examination 
and failed in this, they could not pass. 

This test has only been tried during recent years, and 
many men employed for years in positions where this 
power is necessary have not been put to the test. 

During the latter part of last month the managers 
of one of the railroads running through New York 
State decided that every engineer on the road must be 
examined in order to detect “‘ defective vision, color 
blindness, and imperfect hearing.” Great excitement 
followed the issuing cf this order, and some of the men 
refused to submit to the test to detect color blindness, 
giving as a reason that the examiners used ‘‘bits of 
varn” as the tests. Men were not supposed to know 
the colors in yarn. The trouble has been adjusted. 
Those who stood the examinations have kept their posi- 
tions ; those who did not know the difference between 
red and green were discharged. I wonder what work 
they will take up now, for they are not young men. I 
am sure that if you could talk with them they would 
advise you to learn the names of the colors, learn to dis. 
tinguish the colors; yes, even the shades of color. It 
would not cost anything to carry such knowledge in 
your head, and it might be very useful. It pays to keep 
your eyes and ears active in legitimate—you know what 
that means : lawful, right—ways. 

The other day a lady was talking with a gentleman 
who Knows a great deal—a gentleman whose stories 
you all like to read ; he stooped down, and, picking a 
button from the floor, said to the lady, ‘* Here is a black 
button.” The button was light gray, and the thought 
flashed through the lady’s mind, ‘‘ How stupid ! I sup- 
posed he used his eves.” 

Boys, take some lessons the next time the worsteds 
are out. It pays to get all the useful information you 
can. 


WHAT THE CLOCK SAID. 


By W. Maasre. 


LICE sat straight up in bed; somebody or some- 
thing had called her. She listened a minute, and 
the voice came again, clear, distinct, and sweet. If 
you or I had heard it we should have said, without any 
hesitation, that it was the church clock striking four, 
and we should have turned over on our pillow and gone 
to sleep again; but Alice knew better; she jumped out 
of bed and ran across the room in her night-dress, her 
bare feet pattering on the floor. The curtains were 
drawn back, and it was a lovely picture she saw out of 
the window : a few houses with gardens. s long stretch 
of green meadow dotted here and there with dark groups 
of trees, and then the water, white almost as a cloud in 
the moonlight, and spreading far away to the edge of the 
sky like a bridge into fairyland. 

But Alice did not look at these things; she looked 
straight at the church tower on the brow of the hill. It 
was a great spire of stone, with open spaces all the way 
up, 80 that the stars shone through the heavy masonry 
as they marched past the church night after night. At 
the base of this spire the tower was built solid, and just 
here was the great clock, with a circle of gilt figures to 
count the hours, and big gilt hands that looked in the 
moonlight as if they were made of pure gold. The 
hour hand pointed to the figure four, and the voice 
which called Alice had just died away. It seemed to 
come from the very bottom of the tower, so deep was It ; 
and there was a kind of music in it, too, as if the stars 
and skies and the great silent world were speaking 
through it. Now, Alice was well acquainted with the 
clock, for she had seen {it almost every day since the 
time she began to see anything; but this was the first 
time she had ever talked with it. Some clocks have a 
way of talking to people without making a sound ex- 
cept to strike the hours ; they are always saying, ‘‘ Come 
now, work faster ; time is flying, and you are not doing 
what you ought to do.” Most clocks say something like 
this, but there are very few people who understand 
them. The clock in the tower, however, spoke out in a 
clear, ringing voice, so that anybody could have heard 


it. The hands moved on just as slowly as usual ; they 
had to attend to their work, and it takes all one’s time 
to keep time. The face of the clock looked straight at 
Alice, and for the first time in her long acquaintance 
with it she thought she saw it smile; at any rate, there 
was a very friendly look on it. Alice waited a minute, 
and then said, in a low voice : ‘‘ Did you call me ?” 

‘** Yes,” answered the clock. ‘‘1] wanted somebody 
to talk with. The wind generally comes along by this 
time, but he has gone off somewhere else to nizht.”’ 

It was queer enough just to hear a clock talk, but the 
voice of the clock was queerer still. When it called the 
hours the sound of it was sweet and solemn ; but when 
it tried to talk like people, it was the funniest little voice 
anybody ever listened to. Alice could not help laugh 
ing when she heard it, and the clock smiled too. 

“You think my voice very funny, dont you *” it 
said. ‘*‘ Well, I suppose it is. [don't use it very often ; 
I'm 80 busy I don’t have a chance.” 

The clock smiled pleasantly, but safd nothing, and 
for a minute or two there was perfect silence; it was 
such a strange thing to be talking with a clock that Alice 
wasn t sure what she ought to talk about. 

‘‘It must be very unpleasant staying out-of doors in 
all sorts of weather,’ she said at last, anxious to start 
the conversation again; ‘‘ don't your hands get frozen 
sometimes 

** Oh, bless you, no,” answered the clock. ‘‘ I couldn't 
live with my face indoors. My hands are never cold, 
because I always keep them fn motion.” 

** But don’t you get very lonely *" asked Alice, think. 
ing how lonely she would feel up in that great tower at 
night all by herself. 

‘*No,” said the clock ; ‘‘I never get lonely. I have 
too much company, and too much to do. I «an see ever 
so far up here, and | watch everything that goes on by 
sea or by land. The stars are always going over me at 
night, and when they don't come, IL keep my eye on the 
clouds. When the winds start off for the sea, they blow 
past and tell me where they're going; and when they 
come home, tired with their ‘ong journey, they wait a 
minute by the tower, and | find out where they ve been 
and what they've done. S», you sec, 1 don’t have any 
chance to get lonely.” 

“ But what do you do up there all the while 7?” asked 
Alice, who could never understand why the great gilt 
hanjs were always going round and reund. 

“Why, I keep time,” answered the clock, with a look 
of surprise on its face, as if astonished to be asked such 
a question. 

‘* What is time ?” 

Alice spoke in a very low tone, but no sooner had 
she said these words than somehow they seemed to fill 
the whole world with a low, solemn sound. She felt 
that she had asked some great question, an¢ that 
everybody else must he asking the same question. It 
was a solemn question, and a very hard one, and the 
clock waited a minute before it spoke, as if it were not 
accustomed to talking with children, and didn’t quite 
know what to say. Just as it was getting ready to speak, 
the minute hand touched the figure six, and the deep 
voice said, ‘‘ Half-past four’ so loud that it could be 
heard a long way off. 

‘What is time ®” said the clock at last, as if it were 
thinking aloud. ‘‘I don't know myself. I have been 
so busy keeping it that I never thought about it before. 
Time is everywhere, and everything keeps it. Al) the 
stars keep it as they come up ou! of the sea and go 
down behind the hills; the moon keeps it while she 
grows from a faint little half-circle of light toa great 
silvery ball, and then grows smal! again till she goes 
out of sight altogether. The tides off yonder always 
come in from the sea on time, and go out again as if the 
moon stood stil! in the sky and called them by a watch. 
The earth itself is atime-keeper, and goes whirling 
round and round along its path among the stars, and 
never loses an hour by the way. The sun is the 
biggest clock of all, and sets the time for the earth and 
the moon and the brightest stars, and for all the little 
clocks like me; and you keep it toc, for the bell tn the 
schoolhouse tower rings when my oands point to the 
hour ; and sometimes, on summer nights, when the win 
dows are open in all the houses, [ think I cun hear little 
clocks striking. Then I notice that people often look 
up at me, and say,‘ I have plenty of time yet,’ or. ‘I am 
very late; if I don't hurry! shall be behind time.’ 
Almost every morning your own father stands in the 
window and takes something out of his pocket, and 
looks first at me and then atit; I suppose he carries a 
little clock with him.’ 

While the clock was talking, a light puff of cloud 
rose in the moonlight away off by the water, and 
seemed to hang above the trees; in a minute a train of 
cars swept across the distant meadow, and Alice heard 
the whistle as it dashed into the cut just above the sta- 
tion. 

“That must be the four-forty-five train,” said the 
clock, thoughtfully. ‘I always watch for the trains at 
night. Every one of them goes past almost as regularly 
as my hands ; I am sure they must be s'.:icdl by a great 
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clock somewhere. So far as I can see, everything in this 
world goes by time, if it goes at ail.” 

While Alice had been looking at the clock a soft light 
had been stealing up into the Eastern sky, and turning 
all the stars from gold to silver. Then it began to 
deepen and glow as if a great fire were lighted far off 
out of sight. The clock saw it, and, after walting to 
strike five, said : ‘‘ There comes the sun; it will be on 
time to the very minute. Sometimes I lose a minute or 
two, or else I go faster than I ought, and get two or 
three minutes ahead. Then the sun looks at me sorrow- 
fully, and says, ‘ This won’t do, Master Clock ; you are 
not doing your work well. You must keep better time, 
or we shall have to discharge you In fact,” added the 
clock, thoughtfully, *‘ we are al! either keeping time or 
losing it.” 

After this the clock seemed to forget all about Alice’; 
and, after waiting a few minutes to see if it would say 
anything more, she crept back into bed, and was soon 
fast asleep again. The next morning Alice looked at 
the clock to see if it would take any notice of her, but 
the hands moved on just the same as ever, and the deep 
voice called out the hours just as it had always done ; 
and Alice almost believed that she had been drea ming. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO PHIL. 


OU, Lam sure, would like to hear what happened 
last week to two little boys who are ioterested in 
The Christlan Union. 

The boys live in the country, and for the past two 
years have owned a pony ‘and dog-cart. The dog-cart 
is yellow, but I am sorry to say I do not know enough 
about horses to tell you just what kind of a pony this is, 
but I think a Canadian. This I do know: there are a 
great many children in this world who do not have as 
much love and care as this pony receives, 

There are four boys in this family, and they each own 
a share in the pony ; even the baby has his share. Heis 
too little to claim it, but the other three boys give it to 
him, and insisted on his taking a drive with them when 
he wore Jong clothes. You see, they are such generous 
boys, and love each other so much ! 

One day last week Phil and Jack started for a drive. 
It wasa lovely day, and the pony wasin the best of 
spirits. Phil, who is seven years old, always drives, for 
Jack is only three years old. Pony trotted along with his 
head up, and the boys hada delightful time. Presently 
they came to an ash-pile in the road. Phil thought he 
would drive to one side and escave driving over the 
ashes, but he was very near a small bridge that croased 
the road at this point, and the wheel slipped at the edge, 
but the dog cart did not go over, but both boys were 
thrown out. The pony stood perfectly still. 

Phil's leg was broken in the fall, but he pulled Jack out 
of the little’stream of water where he was thrown, dragged 
him to the dog cartand put him in, but could not get in 
himself. He stood th re puzzled, and in dreadful pain, 
so bard that he cried, when a man came along. The 
man said, ‘‘ What is the matter?” Phil said, ‘‘ My leg 
is broken.” ‘‘Ohb, I guess not,” said the man, lifting 
Phil into the cart. 

Phil turned the pony, and started for home. Dear! it 
was so hard to drive and care for Jack, who was very 
much puzzled and grieved at his jolly brother's tears. 

Several men who met the boys stopped and asked 
what was the matter, and when Phil would answer that 
his leg was broken, they would smile, and drive or walk 
on. At last a man, who knew Phil never cried without 
good cause, met him, and when Phil told him his leg 
was broken he got into the dog-cart and took Phil on his 
lap. How good {t was to feel that he and Jack would 
be taken care of until they were with thelr own dear 
mamma ! 

At last they got home, and Phil's papa, who fs «a 
doctor, did everything to make the brave little boy com- 
fortable and easy. When he was asked how he knew 
his leg was broken, he sald he felt the bones shake. He 
does not think that it was a brave, cool, generous act to 
remember his brother Jack and put bim in a place of 
safety in spite of his own pain. He was only frightened 
because he was afraid Jack was hurt. 

I know that so brave and thoughtful a boy will be 
patient in the sick room ; and it will be a good many 
weeks before Phil will drive the pony again. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Niecea : 

HESE have been what are called ‘‘bard times.” 

You young people do not know much about the 
meaning of those words. Very likely you have heard 
them ‘alked about at home, and have had to give up 
some luxuries, and have been told as the reason that 
“the times are hard.’ But it is not probable that any 
of you have suffered very much in consequence. Your 
parents have suffered, probably, because of anxiety for 
the present, and fear of greater calamity. And yet a 
great many do not suffer at all at such times, because, 


although they may not have so much money, they do to top of rotunda; been in Senate and House when In session, and 


not really deny themselves anything. They make the 
**times” an excuse !or paying less to the church and to 
benevolent societies, and give up some of the helpful 
things in education which they do not care so very much 
about, and scarcely do one thoroughly self-denying 
thing. I notice there are very few items in ‘‘ Charity’s” 
reports in these days. I wonder whether the candy- 
shops in your neighborhood would show an equal fall- 
ing off in their receipts! Perhaps they would. A lady 
told me yesterday of a charitable friend of hers who, she 
said, ‘‘ had always given up to the point of feeling it.” 
Who of us gives so far as that’ The things we ‘‘ don't 
want’ or ‘‘can't use” are the things we give away. 
The money we ‘‘can spare” after we have bought all 
the things we want is the money we give away. Some- 
thing I read to-day made me feel ashamed of that kind 
of giving. I told you some weeks ago about a kinder 
garten for the blind which good people are trying to es- 
tablish in Boston, and I read that there is a great deal of 
interest in it now, and that there are many “ insiances of 
self-sacrificing generosity on the part of those poor little 
ones who have but a‘ mite’ to give—as the young girl, 
herself blind, who gave some of her Christmas presents 
to be sold at a fair held among her schoolmates for this 
object. Now comes another case to our knowledge. A 
very little fellow, a pupil at the Cottage Place Kinder- 
garten, who lately attended a fair held for the benefit 
of the blind children’s school, and not having a single 
penny to bestow, sent his top, the only plaything in his 
possession, to one of the little blind boys at the Perkins 
Institution.” Is there any one of us who has given so 
much as that ? 


This morning | was watching the falthful old gar. 
dener who {s making our garden, and I asked him to 
spade up one of my flower-beds. As he turned up the 
sell and the old weeds, he said, in his broken way: 
“Dis sour grass {s ferry pad fur your garden. I haf 
much trubble getting it out, und if I don’t pick all out 
all de roots, it will be pad fur you. Once you don't 
get the routs all out in the spring, you don't get to boss 
it all summer. 

How true that Is; if we don't conquer an evil when 
it is small, when we first find {t, we are pretty sure not 
to master {it at all. Sol learned one lesson about my 
flower garden, which isa good lesson for other things. 
What we wish to ‘‘ master’ we must takein time. Do you 
know what that word ‘‘ boss’ comes from? It is nota 
word I recommend to you as it is commonly used by 
workmen. Look in the dictlonary, and find what its 
original meaning was, and see if you can think why it 
came to be used for master. 

I called my German friend faithful, and this is why : 
his time for beginning work is seven o'clock in the 
morning ; he is usually at work fifteen minutes before 
seven. Heshould go home at six o'clock at night; he 
does not usually begin to put his tools away till some 
minutes after six, and never id'es during the day. He 
is not strong, is quite old, and might easily excuse him- 
self for taking his work ‘“‘ easy,” especially as he came 
to work on the understanding that he was not strong 
nor vigorous. I assure you | have great respect for that 
man ; he gives full value for ail the pay he has. 


Do you know what ‘“‘spring beauties” are ? | have 
a bunch of them on my desk, and they seem to me one 
of the loveliest flowers I ever saw. They are quite as 
pretty as the arbutus, but, alas! are not fragrant. Can 
you tell me any other name forthem’? They close up 
their petals at night, I think, and open them in the 
morning. At least, these seem todoso. They are an 
exquisite shade of pink, with fine lines of a darker shade 
on both sides of their five petals. They are lovely little 
pink stars. I never saw them growing, and I think 
they cannot be very common in our region. We have 
brought a few wild flowers into our garden, and I hope 
I can find a root in this bunch, and can make it grow. 
Have you ever tried transplanting wild flowers to your 
dooryards? Trixie was delighted this spring to find 
the ‘‘ blood-root” she put out last year coming up and 
blooming in the flower bed. 


March 31 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I taze The Christian Union every Sunday, and like it very much, 
especially the letters ; they are very Interesting. You have so 
many nieces, and hardly any nephews, that I thought I wonld 
write and ask you if I could be your nephew. I am thirteen 
years old. I have had a tendency to asthma all my life. lhardly 
pass a summer without an attack of it, which lasta me two or 
three weeks, but this time it lasted me longer. I have been «ick 
ever since last Easter—justa year. I have tried every remedy 
suggested or advertised, but none have helped me, unti! lately I 
came across a doctor in Binghamton, N. Y.;he bas helped me, 
and expects to cure me in time ; but | can. gut cured wuhout 
baving a few attacks of It first. 

When I was in Washington. D. (., this winter (for my health) I 
went to Alexandria to visit the church that George Washington 
attended when living. I satin the same pew bedid. The churen 
is all made of bricks brought from England. Alexvandria is 
very ancient-looking place. and very dirty. The streets are all 
cobble stoned, and I wouldn't ride there if anybody would give 
mea dollarablock. Then another time | went to Mount Vernon. 
It is a beautiful place. Everything is left as it was when they 
died. I have been all through the Capito! building, from cellar 


| also In Supreme Court. 


I have seen President Arthur go off 
riding with his danghter,in great state !) the museum at 
Washington I saw Washington's clothes, swords, and 
great many articles of noted bearing. | ala: went through the 
Bureau of Engraving, and saw them making money, postage 
stamps, and license stamps. Then I went tc the Treasury and 
them sign it. It isa tempting place, seelug such high piles 
of money. I have been trying to collect foreign stamps, and have 
quite a number of very odd and old ones. What Ifs the red line 
for? I have heard about it, and have a great curiosity to know. 
Papa isin New York. The last time he went down I was with 
him. Dr. Abbott was in the same sleeper, and In blacking thelr 
shoes the porter got papa’s and Dr. Abbott's shoes turned round, 
and papa said, * It was the first time he ever came so near getting 
into a great man’s shees."" With love to all my nephews and 
nieces, | am Your affectionate nephew, Harry 


You are very good to come to the help of the nephews. 
I have a larger number than you think, but would be 
very glad for more, especially for such a bright-eyed 
one as you. Washington is full of interesting places to 
visit. The Patent Office was very entertaining to me. 
Did you go there? Among my curiosities I have some 
cinders of the burned paper money. Several millions 
of dollars will make only a small bit of ashes. Mount 
Vernon is a very lovely place. 

Please give my love to Olivia. Im sure Dr. Abbott 
will laugh if he reads about the shoes. 


—— 


Littis Comrton, R. I, April 19, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I would like to have some of those flower seeds. I hope I am 
in time, as I have a little garden ; that is,my sister Ethel and I. 

Daniel Wise was born in England He is a Methodtst minister 
in our country. He is the editor of a good many Methodist 
papers, and a great writer for children. I have been sick, but 
am almost well now. Ethe! ts sick in bed. I will close with 
love. Your niece, Mass. I. 


Thank you for telling us about Daniel Wise. I am 
sorry you and Ethel have been sick. You must try to 
get very strong this summer. 


Ca Son Crrr, Colo. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I want to be one of your nieces. Mother takes The Christian 
Union. Sometimes I read your letter. I am the youngest of our 
family. | have a married sister, and she has two little girls. Ihave 
a married brother, and he has one little girl, and he Is a preacher. 
I have another brother, and heislame. I have another brether, 
and he is a newsboy;: my father keeps a store, and he Its fifty- 
eight years old. I go to school. I study arithmetic, spelling, 
reading, geography. I take music lessons on the organ. My 
mother wants meto learn sacred music, so | can play for the 
churches. My youngest brother and I were born in this town. 
I have never heen East. This is the first letter 1 ever wrote for 
a paper. I am seven years old. Good-by, Vieronia R. 


You introduce us very well to your family. You are 
quite young to pley on the organ, and will have to be 
very patient if you want your little fingers to do their 
work well. The organ seems to me much harder to 
play than the piano. 


Wasutnoton, March 26, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I am six years old, and would Iiketo be one of your nieces. 
My sister Grace ts onelof your nieces, and I think we both ought 
to have the same aunt. I goto school, and am In the first grade. 
I can read very nicely, mamma «ays, but I don't know how to 
write well, eo mamma Is writing th's for me, only I tell her what 
to way. 

We get The Christian Union every week, and I like to read the 
letters in it. Wedo not live in the city, butina pretty village 
about a mile from Washington, called Mount Pleasant. We 
have a cow with a beautiful little calf, and two others besides 
We haven't named the calf yet, but I think Jennie would be a 
pretty name for her. Very near us are three large trees. and a 
man has built a house in them and lives there He hava dog 
named Shepherd, andacrow and a ajutrre!. [ don’t think bythe 
way the dog howls that he likes living upatree as well as his 
master does. 

Good-by, from one who would like to be your loving niece. 

Pear. G. 


By the way Victor looks with his beseeching eyes, I 
think he would like to play house ‘‘ up a tree” with 
Trixie and her little friends, who have fine times in their 
apple tree playhouse. It must seem funny fora grown 
man to live in such a house; why did he build it ? 

Names that do not belong to people seem better to me 
for animals than such names as Jennie and Nellie and 
Katy, and I should try to find for your pretty calf a name 
like ‘‘ Clover,” ‘‘ Blossom,” ‘‘ Beauty,” Princess,’ 
‘* Goldie,” ‘‘Comfort,” ‘‘June.” Perhaps there are 
other and better names which can be suggested. 

~ ‘Taunton, April 20, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Last time I wrote to you I had only one brother at college ; now 

[have two, Albert and Charlies. I have just been having a two 


weeks’ vacation, and to-day school beains. I sit with my very 
best friend at school, Addie , and I like to sit with her, she 


isso nice. My birthday is coming a week from next Friday, and 
Ishall be twelve years old. I take music lessons on the plano 
now, and like to quite well. Itakea half an hour three times 


a week, and my music teacher is the best inthe world. This 
aummer lam going to have a dear little black kitten given me, 
and her name is l’ansy ; do you think that Is pretty? 

I go to a Mission Band here, and have nice times: and it fs 
going to give a play of “ Mother Goose Melodies,” and my sister 
and Larein it. I would like to see you very much | must close. 
I should like to see this letter in print, and surprise auntie, for 
she is splendid. From your loving niece, Hi. M. W. 


You are a fortunate girl to bave such “ splendid” 
friends. I knew a very wise cat named ** Pansy.” She 
would stand up on her hind legs, and beg just as dogs 
do. She was not black ; but [ think the name would be 
more appropriate for a black kitten. 

Affectionately, Aunt PATIeNce. 
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SUNDAY CFTERNOON. 
THE GOSPEL MEDICINE. 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


6 HISisa faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 

tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners ;” this is Paul’s definition of the object of Christ's 
mission. ‘‘ Who will have all men to be saved ;” this is his 
definition of the extent of the mission. ‘‘ For there is one 
God, and one Mediator between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all ;” this 
is his definition of the means and method of that 
mission. 

1. The object of Christ’s coming was to save men. 
The Gospel is a medicine. As a philosophy itis a sys- 
tem of therapeutics. It does not aim primarily to tell 
righteous men how to live righteously, but unrighteous 
men how to become righteous. Christ is not a lecturer 
on hygiene, but a physician. The Son of man has come, 
he says, to seek and to save that which is lost. Christ 
is not a pilot to get a ship safely into port, but a life- 
saver to get a ship already wrecked off the rocks and 
put it in trim fora future voyage. As a law of right- 
eous living Christianity does not differ materially from 
other religions. The Ten Commandments were wrilten 
in the hearts of men before even God wrote them on 
tables of stone. The Sermon on the Mountinterpiets a 
law of life which men knew before ; it only needed an 
interpreter to bring it to their consciousness. The 
scholars tel] us that Confucius has a Golden Rule; and 
Pharisaism a law of love to God and men. Buddha said, 
in substance, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” What distinguishes the Christian 
religiou from all other religions is that it comes to men 
who are not pure in heart and tells them how they can 
become so. It comes to a society organized not on the 
divine law, ‘‘ Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you,’ but on the devil’s law, ‘‘ Do unto others 
as others do unto you,” and tells it how to reorganize 
on a basis of absolute and equal justice for all men 
and to all men. 

In this respect the Christian religion is unlike all 
other religions. The best of pagan religions is Buddh 
ism. Compare the Light of Europe as furnished by 
the four Gospels, with the Light of Asia as interpreted 
by Edwin Arnold’s beautiful poem. The Light of Asia 
recognizes the wretchedness of human existence ; but it 
offers no cuie, except to get rid of existence. Learn to 
crucify all desires, to stifie all emotions, to be indifferent to 
all qualities and ali pains and pleasures, lve and hate, joy 
and sorrow ; so shall you come at last unto Nirvana, 
unconscious existence. This is the medicament of 
Buddhism, if that can be called a medicament which gets 
rid of disease by getting rid of life. Onthe contrary, the 
Christian religion confers life. Life is its characteristic 
medicament. Its God is a liowng God. Eternal life is 
the supreme hope and reward which it holds out before 
the soul. For it professes to be able to take all tears 
and burdens and sorrows out of life; to heal it of its 
wounds, cure it of its disease, set it free from its 
burdens and its troubles. 

‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,” said Christ, 
in his first public sermon, applying to himself the 
words of the prophet Isaiah, ‘‘ because he bath anointed 
me to preach glad tidings to the poor, he hath sent me 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” This is his miss‘on ; this is what 
Paul means when he says that Jesus (Christ has come 
into the world to save sinners, to save the poor from 
their poverty, the broken-hearted from their sorrow, 
the enslaved from their captivity, the ignorant from 
their blindness, the bruised from their bondage and 
their bruises. 

Nor does Christ come merely to incuicate the princi- 
ples of moral and spiritual health ; but to confer the 
power which produces moral and spiritual health. The 
Gospel is the power of God unto salvation. It is one 
thing to tell men how they may save themselves; it is 
a very different thing tosave them. The first is easy, 
costs nothing, and is worth little. The second is diffi- 
cult, costs much, and is the greatest service that one can 
render to another. I can sit in my quiet study and tell 
how the evils of the lower crowded wards in New York 
City can be cured: let the wealtby capitalists put up 
clean tenements and be content with four per cent. ; let 
the churches go out of their fine edifices and carry 
chapels and schools and libraiies and club-rooms to the 
poor; let the government clean the sireets and shut up 
the drinking shops and the gambling hells; let the poor 
themselves be industrious, thrifty, temperate. There ! 
I have done it, and it took me but five minutes. And 
if the capitalist, the church, the government, and the 
poor would take the counsel, the ward would be set 
right. But what profit is it to tell them what they knew 


1 Internativnal Sunday-School Lesson for May 24, 1885 —1 Tim. 
15-20 ; 1-6. 


before? But if one could be found who would inspire 
in the wealthy an enthusiasm for humanity which 
counts souls worth more than interest, and in the 
churches a Christianity which would do the Gospel in 
lieu of listening to it, and in government a fidelity 
which would make it strong to punish and prevent filth, 
whether physica) or moral, and in the poor a spirit to 
co-operate with all in the work of renovation, he would 
be a true saviour. Where shallsuch ap one be found— 
an Octavia Hill, a Robert Faulkener? This cannot be 
done without cost, nor in five minutes, nor tn five years, 
nor in fifty years. This is the difference between talk- 
ing about salvation and doing the work of saviog. 
Christ is the Saviour ; he comes into the world to save 
sinners ; he is the power of God unto salvation ; in him 
is centered, and from him proceed, the forces forthe 
world’s regeneration. 

2. I have taken so much space for this first thought 
of the Apostle that I have left myself but little space 
for the others. The extent of Christ's mission is with 
humanity. He will have al] men to be saved. No few 
elected or selected, with care or without care, or fore- 
knowledge or without it, for his love and grace. He 
willis the world’s redemption, and is working it out; a 
long, slow process; but final achievement jis certain. 
{ forget now who it was who said once, speaking of 
some reform dear to his heart, ‘‘ God is in no hurry, but 
I can’t wait.’ Butif we are to hope forall that Paul 
hoped for, we must ‘‘ with patience wait forit.” Sal. 
vation is not plucking out here and there an individual 
from a wreck or a fire; it is lifting the wreck off the 
rocks, putting out the fire, rebuilding a fairer, better 
structure from the ruins than before. 

And the method and the means of Christ’s mission 
are in himself ; himself as a Mediator between God and 
men ; himself as the one who brings God near to us, 
and us near to God ; one who, in giving himself a ran- 
som for all, sets forth the et rnal nature of Him whose 
love is ever a patient, suffering love, ransoming by its 
own burden-bearing the burden-bearer, and by its own 
sin-bearing the sin-bearer. The medicine of the Gospel 
is the medicine of a divine, suffering love; a love which 
enters into human conditions, and knows human wants, 
that humanity may no longer know it, and may be deliv- 
ered from its sore conditions. 

I have said that to talk about salvation costs noth- 
ing, to bring it costs much. This truth Christ him. 
self exemplifies. Into the philosophy, here, of atone. 
ment | do not, cannot, enter. But this great fact 
stands out, almost the pre-eminent fact of the Paul- 
ine theology: that it has cost God something to save 
humanity. Heis not the author writingabout salvation, 
exempt from all ills; he is himself a Robert Faulkener 
oran Octavia Hill, entering in all the conditions of the 
sinful and the wretched, that he may save them from 
their sinfulness and wretchedness. He becomes him- 
self their ransom. He suffers; and by his suffering 
they are purchased and set free. The Saviour is a suf- 
fering Saviour ; and it is his suffering which makes him 
Saviour. 

Christianity is, then, according to Paul, first, salva- 
tion; second, for all; third, from God; fourth, 
through Christ ; fifth, by sacrifice. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE FAITHFUL SAYING. 


By Emity HountTineton MILLER. 


Another letter. This is not a letter toa church, but to 
one person—to Timothy, whom Paul calls his chiid, 
and his own son. It is tothe very same Timothy who be- 
came Paul's helper when he was very young, and went 
everywhere with him, even to prison. 

This is not one of the letters which Paul wrote when 
he was a prisoner, for then Timothy was with him ; but 
once, when Paul went away from Ephesus, where he 
had been preaching about the Lord Jesus, ne left Timo- 
thy behind to teach the people a little more, for fear 
they might not go on as they had begun. And then, 
because Timothy was so young, he wrote him a letter to 
advise and encourage him, to tell him how he must live 
himself, and what he must teach others. Almost at the 
beginning of the letter he puts in something which he 
calls a ‘‘ faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation "’ 
This is the saying: ‘‘ Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners.” 

Who saidu? Do you know whose saying that was? 
Not Paul'’s—he only wrote it down for Timothy to re- 
member, because it was the very best and most precious 
saying that he knew. Jesus Christ himself said it. He 
said he came into the world to seek and to save that which 
was lost, and that he came on purpose to ca)] sinners to 
repentance. He sent his disciples to tell the saying over 
and over to all people, so that no sinner anywhere might 
fail to hear that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
him. 

Why it isa ‘‘jatthful” saying. A faithful saying is one 
that is always true, every where true, and true for every- 
body. All the words of the Lord Jesus are faithful 
words. He said even if heaven and earth passed away 


his words should not pass away or be changed. This 
faithful saying will always be God's message to say to 
every sinner: ‘‘ Your Father loves you with a great 
love ; he sent Jesus Christ, his only son, into the world 
to save you.” 

Why he came. Paul says it was because of the great 
love which God had for us, even while we were sinners, 
and to show to all people who should ever live how ten- 
der and gracious and long-suffering he was ; so that we 
might be sure that he who gave us such a precious gift 
would freely give us what ver else we needed. 

He came to save me. Paul wanted every one to hear 
this faithful saying, but while he loved to remember 
that Jesus Christ came to save all sinners, it made him 
happiest to remember that Jesus Christ came to save 
him. He says, ‘‘ Il am one of these sinners, and he hes 
saved me; | am one of the very worst of them, because 
I hated and persecuted this bless Lord, but he has 
forgiven me, and trusted me to work for him, so that 
everybody might see how patient and forgiving he is,” 

If you had wandered away into some dark, danger- 
ous forest, full of wild bea-ts and poisonous serpents, 
and you should hear that some one had come to look 
for those that were lust and take them home, you would 
be glad at such news, but you might be afraid that he 
would not think of you or care about you. But if you 
heard that your own dear father, or your strong elder 
brother, had come to search for you, you would say, 
‘Oh, he is thinking of me, and lovking fur me, and he 
never will give up till he finds me.” 

You may say just that about Jesus: he came into the 
world because he was thinking abont you and luring you, 
and so this faithful saying is for you to accept as a mes 
sage 10 you. 

“* Worthy of all acceptation.” That is what Paul says 
about the message It is such good news, such a pre 
clous message, that everybody ought to hear it, and be. 
lieve it, and thank God for it. To accept a gift is to 
take it and use it and return thanks for it. Let us ac- 
cept God’s gift now, and say, as Paul did, ‘ I thank 
Christ Jesus our Lord, who came into the world to save 
sinners.” 

** To sing his love and mercy 
My sweetest songs I’!! raise, 
And though I cannot see him, 
I know he hears my praise. 
lam both weak and sinful, 
But this I surely know : 
The Lord came down to save me, 
Because he loved me so.’’ 


A GREAT TEACHING. 


CHRIST'S METHOD WITH THE WOMAN OF 
SAMARIA. 


By THE Rev. T. T. Moncen. 

“ And Jacob's well was there. Jesus therefore, being wearied 
with his journey, sat thus by the well It was about the sixth 
hour. There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water. 
Jesus saith unto her, Give me to drink.’’—St. John iv., 6, 7 

HE finest and truest test of ability is aknowledge of 
men. To see and know men—there is no exercive 
of the mind so keen and deep and broad as this. For 
humapity is not only the noblest, but the largest and 
most intricate and various, work of God ; to know it 
therefore requires the largest gifts and the widest per- 
ceptions. It is easier to understand a plow than the 
power-loom—a wagon than an engine. It is easier to 
understand a mollusk than a fish, a fish than a reptile, 
a reptile than a mammal, and a brute-mammal! than man, 
with his hundreds of muscles and interlacing nerves and 
the gift of speech. But to know man as an animal is 
simply to know the most complex handiwork of God ; 
to know him asa mind and spirit, and to interpret his 
action, is a far higher achievement. And so the highest 
names in the world are not of those who do the greatest 
deeds, or sing the sweetest songs, or carve the finest 
statues, or paint the truest pictures, but those who inter- 
pret man, and see whatisin him. These are the great 
names in literstureand in philosophy. 

In the world of action, too, the great achievers are 
those who have the keenest faculty in reading their 
fellow-men. Such are the famous generals and states- 
men and kings. And in theevery-day strife of business, 
the strong man is commonly one who readily discerns 
character, and detects motives, and sees how others 
fee] and think, and hence how to approach and use them. 
It is the secret of influence where man meets man—of 
preachers and lawyers and teachers. Knowledge is a 
vain thing without it. Sermon and pleaand instruction 
fail, however eloquent or learned or earnest, unless the 
speaker has the faculty of insight into the minds of 
others. And no man gets on well with others unless he 
can see the play of another mind as well as that of his 
own. The dull and truly ignorant man is one who 
comprehends only himself ; the truly wise man is one 
who can throw himself into other minds and measure 
their action. This is the basis of influence, the secret of 
sympathy, the power of love, the ground of charity. 
How to get this faculty is an interesting question. Ina 
great degree it isa gift, born ina man. The keen vision 
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of a penetrating intellect, the careful judgment that 
weighs and literally judges what it sees, the quick eye 
that takes in everything, the memory that retains all, the 
faculty of combining and massing evidence and of re- 
jecting what dees not count, the faculty of analysis 
along with that of combination—these things unite to 
form the gift we find in a Bacon, a Shakespeare, and a 
Thackeray. But it has other sources. A main teacher 
is an open-eyed docility—seeing the thing that is to be 
seen. A greater teacher is love, in the form of sympathy ; 
for sympathy with another almost implies knowledge of 
him. Never yet did one greatly love man without 
knowing man. It is both cause and effect. Hence 
women are said to have a keener and quicker apprehen- 
sion of character than men, because they have stronger 
sympathies. It is the large-minded, well-rounded, 
evenly-baianced mind that has the most of this gift of 
insight into character, and so of readiness in influencing 
or using it. Hence, as we might expect, we find it in 
the highest degree in Christ. In all his personal contact 
with others, we never find a repetition of methods ; he 
approaches no two persons in the same way, and his 
method of approach is not drawn from himself, but from 
the other. The unintelligent man approaches another 
in bis own way ; the intelligent man finds his way in 
the other. To the guileiess Nathaniel, longing for the 
redemption of Israel, he opens a vision of descending 
angels. Heabides in the house of the despised Zaccheus. 
His words to Peter always match his character. The 
yearning John was suffered to lie in his bosom during 
the parting feast. He wasted no words on the blind 
Judas. He said nothing before the Pilate who listened 
to the mob, and was no true judge or king. He spoke 
to Nicodemus—a ruler of the Jews—of things that, as 
a member of the Sanhedrim, be might be expected to 
understand, but did not, and so—arraying the pride and 
self-respect of the man against himself—secured humility. 
He turns against the Sadducees their own scriptures, and 
before those who sat in Moses’s seat he quotes the words 
of Moses. Thus, when either seeking to win or when 
opposing men, he went over to the other man’s side, got 
into bis heart or thought, and then did his work. His 
wisdom in this respect is matchless and perfect. 

The finest illustration of this, beyond all question, is 
seen in Christ's interview with the woman of Samaria ; 
and it will be a profitable study to find out how he con- 
ducted it so as to gain his point. 

The event was casual. He is going to Galilee, but 
chooses to go through Samaria as being the shorter route, 
and perhaps also as a protest against the bigotry that 
led the ordinary Jew to take the longer journey around 
the hated territory. Possibly also he may have desired 
to visit the scenes of the patriarchs, and drink from the 
well that Jacob had:jug. Why should we not think it ? 
The sweet and gracious sentiments that fill our breasts 
must have had a place in his ; and as we find a tender 
satisfaction in sitting on Burial Hill above the nameless 
graves of the Pilgrims, and in watching the waters where 
the ‘‘ Mayflower” was anchored, so may he have sat bythe 
well that the great, strong father of the tribes had dug, 
and linked that far-off day with his own, through its 
unfailing waters. 

By chance, if there be chance, he sat there to rest, 
while his disciples went to buy food near by. By 
chance—for it was not the usual hour of frequenting 
the well—a woman came out to draw water. There 
was little order in her life—as little regard for hours as 
for morals. Confusion in one part of the life breeds it 
in all, and one who violates the leading laws of life will 
be negligent and unobservant in its details. Perhaps, 
however, she came at this hour of noon, instead of at 
morning and evening, as was the custom, in order to 
avoid the throng that looked on her askance ; for shame 
was not yet dead in her breast. It was this fact, per 
haps, disclosed in some cast of her face and in the move- 
ments of almost unextinguishable modesty, that Christ's 
discerning eye recognized as making her fit to be 
approached with words of truth and hope; for he cast 
no pearls before swine. There were some whom he left, 
not indeed uncared for and untaught, but to the stern 
tutelage of nature and their own chosen courses. Not 
every one can be lifted out of the slough of evil and set 
in the firm path of virtue. So long as 4 man loves the 
slough he must be left to wallow in it until he comes to 
hate it. There is a redemptive use, if not power, in evil 
that often must have its play before the man can enter 
into a true redemptive process. This woman was deep 
enough in the slough, but she hated it—perhaps had 
never loved it—and was capable of rescue. And so the 
pitying, helping heart of Jesus went out to her; and not 
only his heart, but his hand. 

Notice now his method of dealing with her. He first 
awoke her interest. 

She has come to the well in a listless, every-day mood, 
thinking of nothing in particular, perhaps somewhat 
cast down by the long burden of her ill-regulated life—a 
dumb soul. She needs to be interested, aroused. It is 
what many need. It is useless to attempt to insert relig 
ious truth into a mind until it is interested ; and interest 
is something to be won, and often it can be best won by 


indirect means. Hence the story—-for young and old. 
The story wins interest, and thus the gates of the mind 
are set open for the moral hidden init. And so Christ 
introduced a subject remote from his ultimate object. 
It was water—the water that bubbled in the well below. 
He was thirsty, and she had the means of supplying his 
wants. He asked her fora draught from her pitcher. 
Thus they stand on a common plane, yet how far apart, 
and how far off was he from his main object! He sets 
her to doing what she can, stirs her stil] human heart by 
laying on ita humane service, aud 80 calls into action 
whatever of good Is left in her. 

We have here a lesson of supreme wisdom forall who 
teach and gui:ie others. Nothing can be done for any— 
child or man—until in some way he is interested ; and 
the best way of securing interest is by leading him up 
to some service of which he is fully capable. Do not 
lay on him at first the highest duties, but some simple, 
common one, though always one having the quality of 
duty or service. 

Your child cannot be led at once into the great forms 
of benevolence—giving, without hope of return,self-denial 
and suffering for another ; but it can be led to the sim- 
ple forms of household service—the helpful errand, the 
daily task of the house or street. Teach it to do the 
duty and render the service it can comprebend, aud so 
prepare the way for bigher ones. When this woman 
was summoned to the service of giving water to a 
stranger, her moral nature was set in action ; the long- 
closed door of duty turned a little on its rusty hinges, 
and her poor soul looked through into the blessed world 
without. Christ deepened her interest by disarming ber 
prejudices. He was a Jew and she was a Samaritan, 
and the two peoples had no dealings—would not eat nor 
drink together. Perhaps she, poor creature as she was, 
would not have accepted a cup of water from his hand, 
though she would give one to him. But the request 
piqued her curiosity. Whoand what is this Jew, that 
he should take water from my hand? And 80, as he 
drank it—the pure water from the well of their common 
ancestor, that met their common need—all her prej- 
udices were drowned, as it were, in the depths below. 
Surely, he does not despise me, and why should [ hate 
him? Christ thus drew her «a long way toward his 
own height of charity. Confidence and mutual respect 
—these are the necessary conditions in all teaching and 
wielding of influence. One who cannot clear away all 
prejudice against himself in the mind of another can. 
not teach him. any moral truth. Prejudice, whether 
reasonable or unreasonable, is a barrier through which 
influence cannot pierce. And it may nearly aiways be 
removed ; never by words or declarations, but by acts 
and by the life. Christ did not say to this woman, 
‘You need have no prejudice against me; I do not 
think with my countrymen on this matter ;” but by an 
act he both said and proved it. Words are cheap, and 
language hides as well as reveals thought; but action 
tells the truth and carries conviction. A teacher in 
Snnday or day school, or in the pulpit, or on the plat- 
form, may use words of good-will and kindness, but 
prejudices are not disarmed except in the minds of ihe 
credulous; but the daily life, the steady, consistent 
course of action, these are irresistible. ‘‘ Does my class 
respect and trust me ? I tell them that I love them, that 
I want to do them good.” Do they believe you’ Not if 
you are frequently absent without a reason known to 
them ; not if the lesson is heard in a perfunctory way ; 
not if it is a matter of sitting face to face for an hour 
once a week. You must do something for your class 
beyond lip-service before you can have their full confi- 
dence and open channels of influence. Christ deepened 
the interest of this woman by getting her todohima 
favor. To render favors is not always the best way of 
securing influence over another. That, indeed, is nec- 
essary, but continual favors without reciprocation may 
turn one into a dull and, at last, an ungrateful depend- 
ent. You may love and serve your child beyond 
measure, but if you do not require it to serve you, it 
will not love you as it ought, and the process will train 
it into unloving selfishness. There is a saying that * if 
you would bind a friend to you, get him to doa serv. 
ice ;’ a maxim that can be used in a selfish, but also 
in a right and wise, way. There is no surer path toa 
man’s heart than to accept a favor from him. It may 
be abused, but it is true. It stirs the latent sense of 
usefulness that is lodged in every bosom ; it awakens 
the moral dignity of our nature; it kindles a sense of 
responsibility. This woman gave Christ only a cup of 
water, but in asking and receiving it, he put her, ina 
sense, above himself. He was the dependent one, and 
she, in that one thing, had the superior place of serving 
him. Because she had done one simple thing for him, 
she could not afterward fail to have an interest in him. 
The lesson is one that teachers especially may well use. 
You may win the love of your class by doing them 
favors, but you can double and confirm it by getting 
them to serve you in some simple and real way. 

Christ goes on and deepens this genuine interest of 
the woman by awakening in her a profound and puz- 
zling curiosity in regard to himself. So far, he has ap- 


‘and creation and heaven and miracles. 


proached her on the simple ground of a common 
humanity, but he wishes to lift her above this plane into 
the region of moral and spiritual apprehension. And so 
he says to her something very true and great, but some- 
thing that she cannot understand, nor does he expect 
her to understand it at once. Do any of us fully under- 
stand it? ‘' If thou knewest the gift of God, and who 
it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou would. 
est have asked of him, and he would have given thee 
living water.” It is mere words to her, that but tease 
and perplex her—awakening at first a sense of absurdity, 
but going deeper than that, and suggesting the possibility 
of some other meaning. While she played with 
the thought of a water that would forever quench 
her thirst and save her the trouble of coming hither 
again, there was dawning upon her a dim sense of things 
great and good, faint echoes of inarticulate voices in 
herown heart. For the divine and spiritual never wholly 
die out in any of us; and when we come near the 
good and the pure, they rise up to meet them. When 
Christ t ed upon spiritual things, he drew out all 
that was spiritual iu her. But observe how profound 
was his method. He did not begin with an alphabetic 
lesson of plain, immediate duly. She knew well enough 
what was her duty ; her virtuous neighbors often enough 
remivded her of that. Nor were conscience and mind 
yet sufficiently enlisted to listen patiently to plain, 
direct lessons. And so Christ takes her at once into the 
midst of the loftiest and most mysterious truths. Him- 
self the gift of God, liviag water quenching the thirst of 
the spirit forever. Is there anything higher, anything 
more mysterious? Do we understand it? How many 
of you hear it with as vague a sense of its meaning as 
did this woman! Yet it fs her first lesson in religion, 
from its greatest teacher. Did he give it to be under- 
stood? Thatis not his object now, but to get possession 
of her mind and imagination. And so he entraps her, 
as it were, by the mysterious and the great. By baffling 
her thought, he provokes thought. By suggesting the 
mysterious he starta her imagination. and so kindles ber 
whole nature into keen inquiry. She is now enlisted, 
and follows him eagerly. She has been won away, un- 
consciously to herself, into the world of religious thought. 
Here is a lesson for us. It is not always best to teach a 
plain lesson that can be understood. Often it is better 
to teach things that cannot be understood, but that have 
the power to awe and surprise us. Heuce I would not 
confine my teaching of young or old to the plain duties 
of truth and love and obedience, but would add to them 
the mysterious truths—the things that cannot be under. 
stood, but may be felt. I would teach them of angels 
I would give 
them the great facts and possibilities, and whatever is 
strange and wonderful and striking. Of little use, it 
may be said; but it has this use: it interests and en- 
kindles, it starts the imagination ard induces thought 
and breeds veneration andawe. Itis thus one comes to 
know himself as a spiritual being, and as having divine 
affinities; for we are not mere plodders in an ethical 
routine, but are beings to fly with wings into the heavens. 

But Christ has not yet sufficiently wound about her 
his gracious toils. He has enlisted her in himself, and 
stirred the dull embers of her spiritual! nature, but he 
needs more ground for what he is about to say, and so 
turns away from himself to her and her life Again he 
uses the indirect method. He will bolt no charges upon 
her. He did not say, You are a miserable sinner, and it 
is my business to tell you of it. Christ always re- 
spected the human soul, and always trested it deli- 
cately except when it was false, and then he blasted it 
with thunderbolts of denunciation, because for hy- 
pocrisy there is no remedy but a thunderbolt. He 
could startle men with an epithet when it was neces- 
sary, but the poor, weak, pitiful, every-day sinner he 
treated as one treats a sick child—with kind and 
tender touch and tearful voice. But in this case he 
was wise as well as delicate. If he had accused her 
of sin he might have provoked denial, and driven her 
into antagonism. Instead, he led her on by an indirect 
path to self-accusation, and in the process shows a 
knowledge of her history equal to her own. In that 
moment his victory over her was complete, and she 
bowed before him as a prophet. It is not easy to re- 
sist the superior person. When we meet one who 
plainly knows more than ourselves, one who is greater 
and wiser and better, we either yield and sit at his 
feet, or angrily resist the superiority. She does not 
like to think of her poor, sinful life—who does 7— 
and takes refuge in the national controversy : 
Girazim or Jerusalem, which is the right place 
to worship in? Christ does not draw her back 
to herself, and urge repentance and _ reformation. 
These are needful enough; but there are more im- 
portant things for her to know than her duty ; namely, 
something that shall teach and inspire duty. And so 
he indulges her vain question ; answers it, indeed, so 
far as to say that the semi-idolatry of the Samaritans 
was no true worship, and that salvation flowed in the 
current of Jewish history—a truth it would be idle tw 
question. But having settled that in her mind, he leads 
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her away from her small questioning into a larger view 
of the subject. She has given him the opportunity to 
say what she is now ready to hear, and what she most 
needs. And so follow those eternal words that have 
chanted themselves into the faith of all generations: 
‘God is a spirit ; and they that worship him must wor- 
ship in spirit and truth”—the loftiest word, perhaps, 
that ever had utterance on this earth. It is a definition 
of God and a description of worship. It sweeps away 
all idolatry, and makes truth—reality—the path to God. 
The temple is nothing, the form is nothing ; the spirit is 
everything. Truth, reality—the single eye seeing only 
what is, the docile spirit seeking only to know what is, 
the obedient heart doing the one thing it knows to be 
right, the pure spirit hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness—such is this great word. ‘* But these things 
are great and difficult,” cries the woman. ‘‘ When the 
Messiah comes, he will tell us all about them.” ‘‘I that 
speak unto thee am He.” What ao revelation to her 
poor, now struggling heart! The Messiah! The 
Christ, awaited by Samaritan and Jew alike! And she 
had given him water to drink ! She—first of her people 
—had heard his great message! Now she sees the 
divine art by which he had led her along, and made 
her confess her sin, and opened her mind to the great 
truth of God. And so she hastens back to the city, 
from which she had come a woman of shame, but now 
an angel of annunciation. 

I cannot close without turning again to the last point; 
namely, Christ’s use of a small view or question as 
the basis of a larger view. It is, at first sight, discour- 
aging to find so many persons holding the truth in a 
small way, and occupying themselves with minor ques- 
tions and the mere detail of Bible truth. But, after all, 
it is well, if itis not rested in. This woman raised a 
trivial question, but one very real and important to her. 
Christ answered it, but at the same time swept it aside, 
and strode on to the greater truth that covered it. We 
should never allow the teaching of God's Word to sink 
into details. Always press for the larger view. Let the 
how and the why receive due heed, but rise above them 
to the real question involved. What a leap! what a 
flight '—from the controversy of Girazim and Jerusalem 
to the mighty generalization: ‘‘ Neither in this mount- 
ain nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father. God 
is a spirit, and they that worship him must worsbip in 
spirit and truth.”’ We who in any way teach should 
always have our eye on the larger and more comprehen- 
sive truth. Do not drop to the level of your pupil ex- 
cept to lay hold of him ; but, baving done that, lift him 
to the height of your larger view. For it is the great 


truths and the large views that inspire and save. It |. 


would seem that the nature of God and the universality 
of worship were too higb themes for this poor Samari- 
tan ; but, having led her up to them step by step, Christ 
lodged them in her breast, where they bred conviction 
and salvation. 

Let me urge teachers not to content themselves with 
formal and detailed knowledge of the Bible. Get at its 
whole sweep. Pounder its great principles. Know its 
one great idea of salvation, and turn it into a burning 
flame in your own soul. So, and so only, can you kin- 
die its spark in the hearts of those who gather about 
you. 


THE TRUE VINE.’ 
“Tam the true vine.""—John i., 15. 

HOU hast said, O Lord, and the words rank 
among some of the latest which thou utteredst 
upon earth, ‘‘ Every branch in me that beareth fruit, 
he purgeth {or pruneth it}, that it may bring forth more 
fruit.” We notice here a certain austerity, such as we 
may not seldom trace even in the promises and rewards 
of God. The fruit-bearing branches, how shall it fare 
with them ? What reward shall they have’ This is 
their reward—they shall be pruned. Their too luxuriant 
branches shall be checked, which oftentimes can be only 
done by a far sharper discipline, a far keener use of the 
pruning-knife, than they would willingly have chosen 
for themselves. Christ pledges the faithfulness of his 
Father, that he, the great Vine-dresser or Husbandman, 
in his very faithfulness will not leave his own without 
that chastening which they shall need for their perfec- 
tlon—that chastening, strange as this saving may sound 

in carnal ears, being itself a part of their reward. 

And very significant is the intention of this pruning of 
theirs, namely, ‘‘ That they may bring forth more fruit ” 
—more fruit of faith, of patience, of love. Of how many 
of God's dealings with his elect we have here the ex- 
planation and the key! Wesometimes wonder, in re- 
spect of some of these, that he should cast them again and 
again into the crucible of trial. It seems te us that they 
are already refined gold. But he sees that in them 
which we do not see—a further fineness which may be 
attained, and he will not give over until that is 
attained. Itis just as in a portrait by some cunning 
artist, which is now drawing near to its completion, 


From “ Brief Thought« and Meditations,’ by Richard Chene 
vix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. (London: Macmillan & 
Oo.) 


Men look upon it as it still lingers upon the painter's 
easel, and count it perfect, and are impatient with the 
artist that he does not withdraw his hand, and pro- 
nounce that it is finished. He meanwhile knows better, 
touches and retouches, returns again and again to his 
toil. And why? Because there floats before him an 
ideal of possible excellence at which he has not yet ar- 
rived, but which he will not let alone until he has em- 
bodied it in his work. It fares exactly so with God and 
some of his elect servants. Men seeing their graces, 
which £0 far exceed the graces of common men, wonder 
sometimes why they sbould suffer still, why they seem 
to be ever falling from one trial to another. But he 
sees in them, what no other eyecan perceive —the grace 
which is capable of becoming more gracious still ; and 
in his far-looking love for his own, who shall praise him 
not for a day, but for an eternity, he will not suffer them 
to stop short of the best whereof they arecapable. They 
are fruit bearing branches, and just because they are so 
he prunes them, that they may bring forth more fruit ; 
even as, on the other hand, the penalty of not bearing 
fruit is the not being able to bear it, the very capabilities 
of service being withdrawn and taken away. Ah, what a 
mournful thing it is to watch the gradual withering, 
and, so far as we can see, the final death, of a branch 
which once promised to bear much fruit! Would it 
were a rarer sight ; but, alas! itis not rare, Strangeas 
this may sound, there is many a man who has followed 
himself, all that once constituted his better self, to his 
own grave. He is no mourner—would he were, for 
then there might be tope—but he is an assister at the 
grave of his own better hopes and holier desires, of all 
wherein the true life of his soul consisted ; which all is 
dead and buried, though he, a sad survivor of himself, 
may still cumber the world for a while, till he too ‘‘ with 
sparkless ashes loads an unlamentedl urn.” Avert, O 
gracious Lord, that doom from us' Whatever else that 
doom may be, suffer it not to be this. 


THE WONDERFUL LAMP.’ 


LITTLE, ragged errand boy was busy one day in 

the city of London, with a piece of chalk in his 
hand, trying to write on a wooden gate this verse from 
the Bible: ‘* Thy word isa lamp to my feet.” He was 
so busy with his work that he did not noticea kind- 
looking old gentleman, who, after walking slowly past 
him twice, returned, and stood behind watching him. 

‘‘M—y,” said the little fellow, repeating the letters 
aloud, as he wrote them with the chalk; ‘‘ f—double e 
—t, feet.” 

‘* Well done, my little man, well done,” said the old 
gentleman. ‘‘ Where did you learn that ?” 

‘*At the ragged school, sir,” said the boy, who was 
half frightened, thinking perhaps that the old gentleman 
would hand him over to the police for writing om the 

te. 

“ Don’t be afraid, my bey. I’m not going to hurt you. 
So you learned that text in the ragged school? Do you 
know what it means ?” 

“No, sir,” said the boy. 

What isa Jamp 

“A lamp’? Why, lamp! It’s a thing that gives 
light.” 

‘* And what jis the word here spoken of ?” 

“ It’s the Bible, sir.”’ 

‘That's right. Now how can the Bible be a lamp 
and give light ?” 

‘*T dun’no,” sald the boy, ‘‘ ’cept you set it on fire.” 

‘‘There is a better way than that, my lad. Suppose 
you were going down some lonely lane on a dark night, 
with an unlighted lamp in your hand, and a box of 
matches in your pocket, what would you do ?”’ 

““Why, light the lamp, sir,” said the boy, surprised 
that any one should ask such a simple question. 

‘« What would you light it for ?” 

‘To show me the road, sir.” 

“Very well. Now suppose you were walking be- 
hind me one day, and saw me drop a shilling, what 
would you do ?” 

‘* Pick it up and give it to you, sir.” 

‘* But wouldn’t you want to keep it yourself ?” 

“IT should want to ; but I wouldn't do it.” 

“Why not?" 

‘* Because that would be stealing, and the Bible says 
we mustn't steal. And is the Bible called a lamp be- 
cause it shows us the right way to walk in?” asked the 
boy. 
That's just it, my lad. And now do you think it 
worth while to take this good old lamp, and let it light 
you right through life ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

?” 

‘* Because if I'm honest I sha’n't stand no chance of 
going to prison.” 

‘* And what else ?” 

The boy thought a moment, and then said : 

“If I mind the Bible I shall go to heaven when J ('v.” 


1 From “ Bible Models,” by Richard Newton, D.D. (Philadel- 
phia : Goorge Barrie.) 


“* Yes, that’s the best reason for using this lamp. It 
will show you the right way to heaven. Good-by, my 
lad. Here's a shilling for you. Mind you use this 
lamp.” 

‘* Sir,” said the little fellow, clasping the shilling, and 
taking off his ragged cap—‘‘ I'l] mind.” 

The second thing for which David used the Bible was 
for—light. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


E may indeed be compelled to bear a cross, and 

yet the bearing of it will have no effect unless 
the will, influencing the intellect and penetrating the 
soul, evokes the faith that lifts the cross and takes it up 
and follows after the Son of Man and the ‘‘ Man of Sor- 
rows.” And thus, brethren, there are legsons in times 
of sorrow that we all need most earnestly to learn. If 
we look in such times upon religion as a kind of escape 
from it, then what wecall religion wil! have no effect in 
consecrating the sorrow that it may have pleased God to 
send. And I daresay you know that we are most of us 
inclined to make our religion when we are afflicted a 
kind of ease to the heart, a sort of escape from trouble, 
a species of medicine that may, at all events, lull us into 
ease, and soothe us to rest. But surely this is not turn- 
ing sorrow into divine joy ; it is rather when the sorrow 
itself evokes such a heart in us as that heart is put into 
God's own hand, and we trust, not merely resign our 
selves inevitably to a sorrow that must come, and see by 
and through the sorrow God's purpose in it, and his will 
to bless, to strengthen, to educate, and the fatherly 
design for which he himself has sent it to each of his 
children.—[Canon Rowsell. 


The Jate Dr. William Arnot, of Edinburgh, used to 
tell a story of his being at a railway station, where he 
grew weary of waiting for the train to move. He in- 
quired of one of the train men what the trouble was, and 
asked if it was a wantof water. ‘' Plenty of water,” 
was the quick reply, ‘‘ butit’s no b’ilin’.” Cold water is 
very excellent in its place, but it furnishes no steam for 
a locomotive. The red-hot fuel must impart its heat to 
the boiler ere the train is set in motion. The inward 
heat produced the external result. It requires no extra- 
ordinary sagacity to understand this illustration, or to 
apply it te Christian hearts. We have no lack of relig- 
ious machinery in church and Sabbath school and _ be- 
nevolent societies. The engines are on the track, and 


‘train men in their places, and if there is little o: no 


progress may it not be because the water is ‘‘no b'ilin’”’? 
The motive power that propels a church, and keeps it in 
steady, effective motion, must be generated in the hearts 
of God's people. External pushes in the way of elo. 
quent appeals, special services, conventions, etc., soon 
spend their force. It is the living Christ in the souls of 
his people, and nothing else but this, which can supply 
the needed power.—|{ Theodore L. Cuyler, D D. 


Among Christians so much prominence has been 
given to the disciplinary effects of sorrow, affliction, 
bereavement, that they have been in «anger of overlook- 
ing the other and more obvious side, that by every joy, 
by every favor, by every sign of prosperity—yea, and 
by these chiefly—Ged designs to educate and discipline 
his children. This one-sided view of the truth has 
made many morbid, gloomy Christians, who look for 
God’s hand only in the lightning and never think of 
seeing it in the sunlight. They only enjoy themselves 
when they are miserable.—[The Rev. F. E. Clark. 


It is half-following Christ that is so difficult. A great 
danger will stimulate to greater courage than a slight 
one. You can get up spirit enough to carry you through 
¢ grand, heroic deed more easily than through a com- 
monplace one. Some people might be good Christians 
if they set out to be better than they are. They fail be- 
cause they only hover about the virtues instead of 
plunging right in. They would make gool martyrs; 
but they are poor confessors. They would be faithful 
even unto death in a persecution; but they are not 
proof against sneers and grins. They can bear a heavy 
cross manfully ; but when it is only a little one they 
want to fling it down. Troubles to them are like the 
deafening roar of traffic in a city office, which goes on 
unceasingly, and yet never disturbs the clerk at his 
desk ; whileif a boy began to whistle softly at his side 
he would be distracted at once. The creater is easier to 
bear than the less, because they make preparations in 
one case and not in the other. The whole is not so 
troublesome as the part. Itis not easy to stop half- 
way. They eay that it is perfectly safe to carry a gun 
at half-cock, which is perfectly true only when you 
have a perfect gun. Half-measures are dangerous 
measures. To half-promise is not to promise. To 
half-finish is not to finish. Sins must be slain, not 
wounded ; and they are not dead if they have only one 
foot in the grave. Graces must bloom as well as bud ; 
and virtues, like fruit, must be ripe, or they are not 
worth keeping.—[Rev. ©. T. Price. 
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RUSSIA UNDER THE TZARS.' 


The profound interest excited by the former volume 
of the author who signs himself ‘ Stepniak ” will be 
repeated by his new work. ‘‘ Underground Russia” was 
translated into many languages ; and even in Russia, 
where to be in possession of a copy might entail banish- 
ment to Siberia or confinement in the hideous prisons 
described in the work itself, scores of manuscript copies 
were passedi from hand to hand. ‘ Russia Under the 
Tzars” is a broader and far more important work than 
its predecessor. Like that, its main interest to the gen- 
eral reader lies in its heartrending descriptions of the 
sufferings of those who dare to think or speak or write 
without servile obedience to the ukase of autocratic 
powers, in the pictures of the secret life of the propa- 
gandists, who, though their conceptions of a free gov- 
ernment seem to us socialistic and anarchical, and their 
methods indefensible, are still at heart patriots, incer- 
ruptible, unflinching, giving up social pleasures, intel- 
lectual enjoyment, property, and life itself, to the cause 
they have in view. ‘‘ Stepniak,’”’ himself once the edl- 
tor of one of those mysterious Nihilist papers that spring 
up as fast as they are uprooted, writes, from the inside 
point of view, of facts with which he has perfect ac- 
quaintance, and with a deliberate restraint, calmness, 
and apparent exactitude that leave an impression it would 
take the strongest evidence to repel. No one can read 
the dramatic yet realistic story without a thrill of sym- 
pathy and a shudder of horror. There is no attempt 
here at defending the past policy of the Nihilists ; the 
book is rather one long cry for that European condem- 
nation of tyranny which, strange as it seems, Stepniak 
declares is greatly feared in Russixn. It aims at an ex. 
act description of the present state of things rather than 
a discussion of remedies. Granted that civil liberty, in. 
dividual rights, legal permission to seek ‘“‘ life, I{berty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” are unknown in Russia, 
the question still remains, ‘‘ What is the remedy?” 
This question Stepniak does not answer, but we belleve 
there are indications, both in the tone of this book and 
in the late course of the Nihilists, that the revolutionist 
party is beginning to see that it will not avail to fight 
brute force with brute force, the white terrorism of the 
Tzar with the red terrorism of the assassin, the knout 
and dungeon cell with the dynamite bomb. 

Outside the Intense fascination of these glimpses of 
the secret life of the oppressed and of the relentless yet 
often imbecile tyranny of the oppressor, there are many 
chapters in this book of serious and solid historical im 
portance. Such are those on the commune system, the 
theocracy, the growth of despotism, the press, education 
higher and primary, and the final chapter on Russia 
and Europe, in which a moral crusade against Russian 
despotism is urged in the name of humanity and the 
safety of Europe. (Inthischapter, by the way, Stepniak 
speaks of the ‘‘ absurd, bloody, useless Afghan war 
perhaps at hand,” as « well-known ‘‘ device of despots 
to get rid of a burning internal «juestion.’’) 

HOW THE TZAR’S FAVORS ARE S8OLD. 


In a foot-note Stepniak tells a little story illustrating 
the way in which the action of the Tzar iscontrolled by 
those immediately above him. A gentleman who had 
been definitely promised a large sum of money by the 
Emperor, waited in vain for the imperial signature that 
would enable him todrawit. At last he offered a”sub- 
ordinate a large bribe, and quickly got hisdue. The lat- 
ter explained how it was done: ‘‘ We have,” he eaid, 
‘‘ always a great number of things to present for the 
Emperor's examination. And we know beforehand 
what he will be pleased to read and what will be un- 
pleasant. Now, all depends on the order in which a 
petition such as yoursis placed. If before it we put 
four or five things which will be unpleasant to the Em- 
peror, arriving at your petition he will be in bad humor, 
and will refuse it. If, on the contrary, we put before 
it one after another five things that will be agreeable to 
him to read, on reaching your petition he will be put in 
good humor, and will grant {t at once.” 

SEARCHING THE HOUSF OF POLITICAL SUSPECTS, 


Searches of this kind are usually made late at night. 
The following account is vouched for as representative 
and based on exact facts. The pclice have obtained 
entrance by a lie about a telegram, and have seized all 
members of the family, compelling them, men and wo- 
men, to dress in their presence: ‘‘ At length all the 
members of the household are up and clothed. Every 
adult is then given in charge to a policeman—one to 
each. Another officer is told off to watch over the 
children and prevent them from communicating with 
their elders, and thesearch begins. First the chambers 
are overhauled, bedclothes turned topsy-turvy, drawers 
opened, their contents tumbled on the floor, and every 
thing minutely examined. The next proceeding is to 


' Russia Under the Trare. By Stepniak, aathor of Underground 
Russia." Rendered into English by Will'am Westall. (New 
York : Charles Seribner's Sons.) 


search the attic rooms, for not a hole or corner of the 
dwelling is overlooked. Books, papers, and private 
letters—especially the last—are eagerly sought and care- 
fully inspected. Nothing is sacred to Russian police 
agents. The young lady who hasincurred their suspi- 
cion and given them ali this trouble, watches their doings 
unmoved, as it would seem, in full assurance that the 
search will lead to no compromising revelation. But, 

unfortunately for her, this confidence proves to be pre- 
mature. A policeman opens the drawer of a little cabi 

net inwhich she keeps her own particular letters, and 
as he fumbles among them she perceives a bit of paper 
whose existence she had forgotten. The sight of this 
morsel of manuscript moves her to the quick ; she be- 
comes painfully agitated ; for though there is nothing 
in it to hurt her, it contains a name and an address 
which may be the means of delivering another to im- 
prisonment and exile, and the fault will be hers! After 
acursory glance at the paper the officer lays it aside, 
and goes on with his inspection of her letters, a proceed- 
ing which suggests to the poor girl a desperate expedi- 
ent. With a single bound she is at the cabinet, and, 
seizing the paper, putsit into her mouth. But the very 
next moment two brutal hands are at herthroat. With 
a ciy of indignation the father rushes forward to pro- 
tect his child. In vain! before hecan reach her he is 
pushed back, forced into a chair, and held there fast, 
while three of the ruffians deal with the young girl. 
One holds her hands, another grasps her throat, and a 
third, forcibly opening her mouth, thrusts into it his 
dirty fingers to get out the paper which she is trying to 
swallow. Writhing, panting, and desperate, she does 
her utmost to accomplish her purpose, but the odds 
against her are too great. After wu short struggle the 
zerbere lays on the table a plece of white pulp streaked 
with blood, and as the men loose their hold their victim 
falls fainting on the floor. * The insolent conduct,’ as it 
is called, of Miss N. will be fully set forth in theofficial 
depositions. Whether the address which Miss N. de- 
sired to destroy be deciphered or not will now make very 
little difference to her personally. The mere attempt 
will be taken as proof of conscious guilt, and punishment 
meted out to her accordingly.” 

IN THE “ HOUSE OF PREVENTATIVE DETENTION.” 

The poor girl is taken tothe House of Detention. 
Here she remains for a short time, long enough to learn 
the signal code of knocks by which the prisoners com- 
municate, and to thus hear rapped out the sad stories of 
the inhabitants of the cells near by. Taken before her 
examiner, she asserts her innocence of all evil, and is 
roughly told to return to her cell and reflect. A man 
named Ponomareff, Stepniak says, was once allowed 
to ‘‘reflect” in a cell three years without an exami- 
nation, at the end of which time it was found that there 
was a mistake in the spelling of his namein the warrant, 
and that he was not the man wanted. As for our girl 
prisoner : ‘‘She was allowed to reflect at her ease; she 
could not complain that the even tenor of her thoughts 
was disturbed by too many distractions. A whole week 
passed ; asecond, a third. Anentire month elapsed, and 
still nothing was said about another examination. The 
month multiplied by three, by four, bysix. Half ayear 
went by without any break in the monotony of her life 
—a life passed within the four walls of her little box, 
from which she emerged but once a day for a few min- 
utes’ lonely walk in another box, differing from the first 
only in being open to the sky—a compartment of the 
court divided into squares, each inclosed within high 
walls, for the use of prisoners kept in solitary confine- 
ment. No wonder the poor girl began to be somewbat 
weary with the insupportable sameness of her exist- 
ence, and wondered, not without anxiety, what would 
be the end. 

‘* But toward the end of the seventh month, when she 
had almost abandoned hope, she is called before the 
procurator to undergo sti!lanother questioning. Surely 
they will let her go now ! 

‘** Have you reflected? ‘Yes, I have reflected.’ 
‘Have you anything to add to your previous deposli- 


tion’ ‘Nothing.’ ‘Indeea! Go back to your cell, 
then. I will make you rot there !’ 


will make you rotthere Thisis the stereotyped 
expression ; an expression which few politica] prisoners 
have not repeatedly heard. 

‘‘ Thirty-nine does not this time return to her cell with 
a light heart and a ing countenance, as she had 
done after ber first interrogatory. She feels crushed and 
confused, weighed down by a strange, almost sgonizing 
sense of apprehension and despair, which at first she is 
unable to define to herself or to understand. What can 
it be ? whence came it? Ah, that snake of a procu- 
rator! And then she remembers the words with which 
he had dismissed her to her cell. He would let her rot 
there! And there were proofs all around her that he 
did not threaten in vain. The maniac in No. 38 is 
knocking furiously at the wall: ‘ Wretched traitoress, 
you have been todenonnce me? Here isa man with a 
sack of hungry rats that he is bringing to devour me ' 
Coward, coward that you are |’ 

‘** The poor lunatic is in one of her paroxysms.” 


WHAT THE END MAY BE. 


‘ Yes, what will become of poor Thirty-nine? Oh, 
there are many alternatives for her, all equally possible. 
If by some shock ber vital energy should be awakened 
and the acute crisis return, she may strangle herself with 
a pocket-handkerchief or a piece of linen, like Kroutt- 
koff ; or poison herself, like Stransky ; cut her throat 
with a pair of scissors, like Zapoisky, or, in default of 
other means, with a bit of broken glass, as Leonovich 
did at Moscow, and Bogomoloff in the Preventative 
Prison of St. Petersburg. She may go mad, like Betia 
Kamenskala, who was kept in prison long after her 
lunacy had declared itself, and only released when her 
condition was utterly desperate, to poison herself shortly 
afterwards in a fit of suicidal mania. If she continues 
to fade she will die of phthisis, like Lvoff, Trutkovsky, 
Lermontoff, and dozens of others. Relenting too late, 
her custodians may release her provisionally, but only 
to let her die outside the prison, as they did with 
Ustugeaninoff, Tchernischeff, Nokoff, Mahaeff, and 
many others, all of whom fell victims to phthisis a few 
days after they were provisionally enlarged. If, how- 


ever, by reason of abnormal strength of character, vigor 
of constitution, or other exceptional circumstances, she 
should survive until the day of trial, her judges, out of 
consideration for her tender years and long imprison- 
ment, may let her end her days in Siberia.” 


THE HORRORS OF POLITICAL PRISONS. 

When an accused Nihilist is sentenced to Siberia, his 
friends ‘‘ congratulate each other and say that their be- 
love! prisoner was born under a lucky star.” And well 
they may, hard as is the fate of exiles to “the land 
of cold and misery, of brutal taskmasters, and cruel 
punishments,” when they think of the Central Prison— 
where in 1878 the political prisoners enforced a demand 
to be treated as well as murderers by refusing to eat any- 
thing whatever until! their claim was given attention, a 
resolution they maintained for eight days and nights—or, 
worse still, of the famous fortress of Peter and Waul. 
From “‘ Peter and Paul” three letters written in the pris- 
oners’ blood have reached the outside world, and Step- 
piak has held them inhis hand. Afterreading, une does 
not wonder that exile and death are eagerly sought in 
preference to this imprisonment. The extracts we make 
tell but a little of the story. There are details of out- 
rage, and of enforced life in cells reeking with corrup- 
tion, almost too horrible to repeat. Tere is a picture of 
the condemned cells, ‘‘ real underground vaults, dark at 
noonday, and infested with loathsome vermin :” ‘‘ The 
small windows are on a Jevel with the river, which 
overflows them when the Nevarises. The thick fron 
bars of the grating, covered with dirt, shut out most of 
the little light that else might filter through these 
holes. If the rays of thesun never enter the cells of the 
upper floor, it may easily be imagined what darkness 
reigns below. The walls are moldering, and dirty water 
continually dropsfrom them. But most terrible are the 
rats. In the brick floors large holes have been left open 
for the rats to passthrough. I express myself thus in- 
tentionally. Nothing would be easler than to block up 
these holes, and yet the reiterated demands of the pris- 
oners have always been passed by unnoticed, so that the 
rats enter by scores, try to climb upon the beds and to 
bite the prisoners. It is in these hideous dungeons that 
the condemned to death spend their last hours. Kviat- 
kovsky, Presniakoff, Soukanoff, passed their last nights 
here. At the present moment, among others, there isa 
woman with a little child at her breast. This is Jakt- 
mova. Night and day she watches over her babe lest he 
should be devoured by the rats.” 

And here, finally, is a glimpse of the treatment of the 
sick, among whom “are horrors that defy description, 
that only the pen of a Dante could adequately portray. 
‘Oh, if you could see our sick !’ exclaims the writer of 
the blood-written letter. ‘A year ago they were young, 
healthy, and robust. Now they are bowed and decrepit 
old men, hardly able to walk. Several of them cannot 
rise from their beds. Covered with vermin and eaten 
up with scurvy, they emit an odor like that of a corpse.’ 
‘ But is there no doctor ? it may be asked : and ‘ What is 
he doing all thistime t’ Yes, there is a doctor ; there are 
even two doctors. One, however, is past fourscore, and 
past work. He comes to the fortress only occasionally. 
The other is young, and probably kind enough in inten- 
tion, but not very resolute in character, and standing in 
great nwe of the officers of the jail. When he visits bis 


patients he is invariably accompanied by a brace of 
gensdarmes, lest he shouid surreptitiously convey letters 
to prisoners. He enters a cell with a troubled coun- 
tenance, as if he were afraid of something : never goes 
further than the threshold, much less appreaches the 
sick man’s bed, or makes any examination of him, feels 
his pulse, or looks at his tongue. After asking a few 
questions he delivers his verdict. which is almost always 
couched in the same words: ‘ For your illness there is 
no cure. ‘No mercy is shown even to the mad,’ says 
+ nother of the letters, ‘and you msy imagine how many 
such there are inour Golgotha. They are not sent to an 

asylum, but shut up in their cells and kept in order wi 

whip and scourge. Often you hear down below you 
or at some little distance the sound of heartrending 
shrieks, cries, and groans. It iz some wretched lunatic 
who is being flogged into obedience.’ " 
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SOME LABOR LITERATURE.’ 


These volumes, which have accumulated during the 
last two or three months upon our table, indicate that 
the labor problem, as it is called, is taking hold upon 
the public mind, and that the labor agitation has already 
passed into its second stage. It is no longer confined to 
newspapers, which must of necessity discuss the ques- 
tions of the day, nor to reviews and magazines, which 
discuss the questions of the month ; it is beginning to 
create books, which discuss questions of theepoch. We 
do not, indeed, think that any of these books, nor all of 
them combined, throw a great deal of light on the pres- 
ent labor problem, but they furnish some material out 
of which light might be evolved, some valuable infor- 
mation, and some valuable criticism of crude and im- 
practicable theories. Mr. Atkinson is certainly one of 
our best informed and clearest writers on economic top- 
ici; he never writes asa partisan, but as a scientist, and, 
if he does not make his facts serve the purpose of any 
clear and indisputable theory, he at least accumulates a 
great many valuable facts without which the theorist 
labors in vain. These facts themselves dispose at 
once of a great deal of folly which beclouds current 
discussion. Thus he shows, by apparently indisputa- 
ble figures, that under our modern civilization seven 
persons suffice to serve 1,000 with bread, and apparently 
disposes of the proposition of Malthus that population 
increases faster than the means of sustenance. On the 
other hand, he shows equally conclusively that there is 
no reason in nature for poverty ; thatin the world there is 
always enough ; ‘‘that production is ample to give good 
sustenance to every man, woman, and child, especially 
in the civilized world, and the mechanism of distribu- 
tion is also fairly adequate.” And he leaves as the in- 
evitable conclusion that poverty is due either to personal 
wrong-doing or social malorganization. He abates, also, 
something of the prejudice against the great capitalists by 
showing that ‘‘ the fortunes which those great directors 
of industry have made for themselves bear but the 
proportion of a small fraction to the labor which they 
have saved their fellow-men.” His book bristles with 
tables and statistics, and is, it must be confessed, rather 
heavy reading to one who is not familiar with ‘‘ the 
dismal] science.” 

Mr. Scudder undertakes to knock the bottom out 
from under Socialism by denying the axiom of political 
economics, that all wealth is created by labor. Exactly 
what does create wealth we do not think he makes very 
clear, though he asserts that, according to the Script- 
ure, itis a gift of God. We do not think he makes 
much headway against the axiom. His fallacy is a 
palpable one: because labor produces all wealth it does 
not follow that wealth is proportionate to the amount of 
labor expended. The soldier who burns a city, or 
devastates a plantation, labors, but does not produce 
wealth. 

In ‘‘ Reforms: Their Difficulties and Possibilities,” 
the author discusses a large variety of topics, including 
labor, financial, educational, theological, temperance, 
and other reforms. On the labor question he does not 
throw much light; at least he does not indicate any 
practical methods of industrial improvement; he 
only points out the difficulties in the way of the methods 
which others have proposed. Association is legitimate 


_ but impracticable ; it prevents intellectual development, 


and assumes equality. Profit-sharing may be essayed 
for a time, but only under the iaspiration of some man 
whose genius and benevolence are commensurate. 
Communism in all its forms would cost society far more 
than it would bring to it. The only suggestion which 
the author has to offer is, that if laborers were more 
virtuous and more intelligent they would not fall under 
the despotism of capitalists on the one hand, nor into 
the hands of demogogues on the other. This is very 
true, but it was hardly worth while to write sixty pages 
of a book to prepare for so self-evident a proposition. 
Mr. Bellamy’s ‘‘ Way Out” is more suggestive, 
though some of his remedies will, we think, strike 
most readers as revolutionary, and others as exceed- 
ingly crude. It is something, hewever, to have definite 
schemes proposed for consideration, if only to be voted 
down ; for in the community, as in a legislative assembly, 
voting duwn one proposition is sometimes the best way 
to prepare for anotheranda better one. That ‘‘ increase 
of wealth is of no account to the world unless ils dis- 
tribution is general ;” that ‘‘all persons who contribute 
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to the industry of the world should bave a proportion- 
ate share of the profits,” and that “‘equality in the 
rewards of labor is not to be expected or desired,” 
seem to us something like truisms, though it must be 
confessed they are ignored or denied in a great deal of 
economic discussion. To reach these results Mr. 
Bellamy proposes to abolish ownership of land, to limit 
the amount of wealth susceptible of inheritance, to ex- 
tend the functions of government, to give it the control 
and, if we understand him aright, the ownership of the 
railroads and the telegraphs, to make by law eight 
hours a legal day’s work, and to constitute local boards 
of arbitration with authority to fix the lowest rates of 
wages for workingmen, and the highest limit of sala- 
ries, and perbaps also of interest or dividends to stock- 
holders. He does not, so fer as we can discern, pro- 
pose any scheme to make the interest of capitalist and 
laborer one. 

To do this is the aim of co-operation, and the little 
book on ‘‘ Workingmen Co-operators” tells what has been 
done in this direction, and how, in England. In twenty 
years the sales of the co-operative organizations in Great 
Britain have amounted to $900,000,000, and the profits 


to about $72,000,000; the annual sales are now over 


$200,000,000. This seems to demonstrate that co-opera- 
tion within certain limits and in certain directions is 
entirely practicable. What those limits are we have 
yet to learn; nor is it easy to see why, if laborers 
possessed the intelligence and the virtue to subordinate 
private to public welfare, they might not organize their 
own industry, and secure the aid of genius in their indus- 
trial, as now they secure its aid in their political, organ 
ism. 

Mr. Bowker’s tract on ‘‘ Work and Wealth” may be 
described as a primer of economics, and, like most 
primers, is rather uninteresting. Mr. Mallock’s ‘‘ Prop- 
erty and Progress” consists of three reviews of social- 
istic publications, and is so wholly critical and polemical 
as to be of very little value except to the special student 
of the socialistic agitation. 


CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT. ' 


This is, first of all, a very bright book; the style is 
not only lucid, but entertaining. That peculiar fascina- 
tion which belongs to the writings of Bastiat and De 
Tocqueville Mr. Wilson possesses in no inconsiderable 
degree ; a style al] the more fascinating that it is so rare 
in books on political science. Mr. Wilson is also a keen 
critic, and points out effectively the evils of our present 
National Constitution. He has no such reverence for the 
work of the fathers as to forbid him from indicating in 
the clearest manner its defects. Heshows how our Con- 
stitution is practically changed; though the document 
remains the same, the checks and balances devised by 
our fathers have utterly disappeared, and our Govern- 
ment has come to be one by Congress. Both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate conduct their business 
by what may be roughly but not inaccurately called a 
process of legislative disintegration. The work is par- 
celed out to the forty-seven standing committees which 
constitute the regular organization of the House. Prac- 
tically, no bill escapes acommittee. As a rule, a bill 
committed isa bill doomed ; when it goes from the clerk's 
desk to a committee-room it crosses a parliamentary 
Bridge of Sighs to adungeon of silence whence it never 
returns. These committees have no recognized relations 
to one another. They do not consult and concur in the 
adoption of homogeneous and helpful measures. There 
is no thought of acting in concert. Each committee 
goes itsown way, atits own pace. There is not, as in 
England, a party represented in Congress by an organi- 
zation responsible to put legislation through and have 
the credit of legislation when it has been put through. 
The various committees are composed of members of 
both parties, and the leaders in either party rarely con- 
sult together to formulate legislation and preas it forward 
to action. Occasionally this is done by a caucus, but a 
caucus affords but a poor substitute for the ministerial 
responsibility involved in the parliamentary methods of 
Great Britain. There are doubtless some advantages in 
this methoa of legislative action. It stirs the whole 
nation up to devise and formulate measures. It se- 
cures some measure of activity from every member who 
is willing to be active in the House. It divides work, 
and gives at least a chance for concentration of thought 
by individual committeemen on the subjects submitted 
to them. But it makes party government more and 
more impossible, and, according to Mr. Wilson—and we 
are inclined to think he makes out his case—the difficulty 
which al] American citizens feel to-day in determining 
what is the policy of either party, and for what acts or 
failures to act it is responsible, is due less to the ineffi- 
clency of party leaders than to the nature of Congres- 
sional government. Mr. Wilson points out other defects 
which have grown up with and culminated in this gov- 
ernment by Congressional committee. Heshows clearly 
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that the power of the Supreme Court on the one hand, 
and of the Executive on the other, has been materially 
impaired by the change which has insensibly taken place 
in the spirit and methods of our Nationa) Government. 
Unfortunately he stops here ; his book is a criticism on 
present methods ; it is not constructive ; he indicates a 
fault, but notthe remedy. He does indeed suggest one 
or two that have been suggested, but we do not under- 
stand him to indorse or recommend them. Perhaps, 
however, he has done all that at the present stage can be 
done, in pointing out the great abuses and in indicating 
the national need of areformation. Such need certainly 
exists, and of a reformation so radical that we shall be 
able to tell, what now no man can find out, what is the 
Republican and what the Democratic policy on public 
questions, and so may be able to contribute something 
toward their solution. In spite of its lack of construc- 
tiveness we regard Mr. Wilson’s book as far the most 
valuable contribution to American political science 
which has been laid on our table for many a day, and 
we commend it cordially to the thoughtful attention of 
all American citizens. 


SOME RECENT HYMN COLLECTIONS. 

Psalms and Hesponses, by Albert J. Holden (New York: 
W. A. Pond & Co.), is another effort to meet the growing 
desire for the enrichment of our Protestant worship with 
something which will better stimulate and express the 
devotional spirit. Nearly seventy Psalms are here arranged 
for responsive use by the minister and choir, the minister 
to read his part, and the choir to respond in a chant. This is 
a method much liked in some churches, and can be made 
impressive. But most churches prefer a more thoroughly 
congregational method, either in the use of responsive read- 
ings in which all may join, or of the Psalter chanted 
by the entire congregation, as in many English churches. 
Mr. Holden’s book, however, will help those who prefer 
this method. We miss many of the best modern chants, 
but the music is dignified and good, and the responses and 
sentences will make it very serviceable for specia] occasions. 
The editor’s practical suggestions with regard to chanting 
are particularly good. 

Hymn Studies ; an Illustrated and Annotated Edition of the 
Hymnal of the Methodist Church, by the Rev. 
Charles 8. Nutter, of Tilton, N. H., is a unique and valuable 
book of ite kind. The editor has put hymnologists greatly 
in debt to him by collating here in compact and convenient 
form a vast amount of valuable information. In connec- 
tion with each hymn of the noble Methodist collection 
he undertakes to give (1) a biographical sketch of each 
author and trapslator—more than 300; (2) the origin and 
history of each bymn; (3) the original text, showing 
alterations when mide; (4) the passage of Scripture on 
which the hymn is based ; and (5) the place and date of its 
original publication. Many of his statements are very 
brief, the 1,117 hymns, with the comments on them, occupy- 
ing but about 425 pages. The work shows much re- 
search and erudition. The “ originals’’ given show how 
valuable a work has often been done for the church 
by those who have irreverently been called “ bymn 
tinkers,’”’ in rescuing an excellent lyric from a condi- 
tion which was in the beginning faulty and ill-balanced 
and sometimes hardly more than pious doggerel. 

The Hymnal Companion to the Prayer-Book, compiled by 
James A. Moore, is the Book of Common Praise for the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, and is sent forth from its publica- 
tion house in Philadelphia. It isan exceedingly good book. 
Ite 541 hymns are rich and ample for all purposes of wor. 
ship, and the rubbish is well winnowed out. Following, inthe 
first part, the topics of the Christian year, it takes up in the 
second part the practical topics of the Christian life, much 
after the fashion of non-Episcopal hymnals, and in nearly 
the same order. The music is unusually abundant, there 
being 693 tunes, many of the hymns having three, four, and 
even five musical settings. The tunes include much of the 
best both of new and old, Lowell Mason leading the Ameri- 
can composers with thirty-five tunes, and the Rev. J. B. 
Dykes leading the English composers with twenty-four. 
The book is perhaps richer in harmony than in melody, 
though many of the newer tunes well learned will sing 
grandly. As a whole, it isa worthy addition to the list of 
“best books’’ for the service of song. Its one marked 
defect is the absence of a table of contents or a topica! 
index. 


It was a happy and origina] thought of Mr. Lawrence 
Hutton to compile for us this description of the Literary 
Landmarks of London (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.). 
There are few Americans who do not cherish among the 
longed-for delights of a visit to London more or less pleas- 
ure to be derived from the literary associations of the great 
metropolis. Though many most interesti.g buildings have 
been removed, or, as Mr. Hutton says, ‘‘ what is worse, re- 
stored,”’ there is yet remaining much that will suggest de- 
lightful memories and charming hours with favorite authors. 
Under Mr. Hutton’s guidance we may visit, let us say, the 
little church where Fielding was married ; the lodgings of 
Leigh Hunt in Cheyne Row, so graphically described by 
Carlyle; the house where George Eliot wrote ‘‘ Romola”’ 
and ‘Felix Holt;’’ the lodgings where Keats wrote his 
poems and his love-letters to Fanny Brawne ; the gardens 
where still grows a tree planted by Milton , the Fleet Street 
home of Dr. Johnson, and some of the many taverns in 
which the sturdy lexicographer took his ease with Boswell 
and the Club. Or we may explore a score of localities, 
buildings, prisons, markets, taverns, lanes, and streets, 
made familiar to us as a household word by the novels of 
Dickens and Thackeray and Bulwer. The plan of the book 
consists in giving, under the name of each author, full and 
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accurate information about all places in London with 
which it is connected, together with liberal quotations of 
appropriate passages. So that the volume is much more 
than a guide-book in its scope, being a compendium of en- 
tertaining reading as well. Mr. Hutton is well known as 
the editer of the ‘‘ American Actor” series, and as one of 
the authors of ‘‘ Artists of the Nineteenth Century,’’ a 
standard book of reference. Heis excellently well equipped 
for the particular work be has here undertaken, and there is 
every evidence of care, research, accuracy, and convenient 
arrangement in the volume itself. 

Religion in England from 1800 to 185): a History, with a 
Postscript on Subsequent Events. By John Stoughton, D.D. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Sons.’ These two volumes 
are supplemental and in addition to Dr. Stoughton’s His- 
tory of Religion in England from the Opening of the Long Par- 
liament to the Close of the Eighteenth Century. While Dr. 
Stoughton is ecclesiastically an Independent, he is in spirit 
and character one of those Broad Churchmen who belong 
to no denomination, but recognize the truth and the beauty 
in them all. The catholicity of his spirit is recognized in 
England, where he has achieved a remarkable triumph in 
overleaping denominational lines, more sharply drawn there 
than here, and bringing within the circle of his personal 
friends men both in and out of the Established Church. His 
‘History of Religion’’ is already the authority on the subject 
of which it treats, and these two volumes are worthy succes- 
sors, we might rather say a worthy part, of the completed se- 
ries. He has the rare power of putting himself into the place 
of the men whose opinions he describes, a power of which his 
description of Edward Irving and the Irvingites affords a 
striking illustration. His account of the Plymouth Brethren 
seers to us hardly adequate, either as an exposition of the 
principles of that curiously inorganic sect, or as a descrip- 
tion of the influence which it has indirectly exerted upon 
other organizations ; but it is, at all events, quite free from 
theological prejudice. His account of the Tractarian move- 
ment, though brief, is comprehensive, and evidently fair- 
minded, and we do not recall a better account of the Broad 
Church movement anywhere in so compact a compass as 
here. 

Among the minor poets of the day Mr. Denton J. Snider 
bas already attracted attention, and obtained high com- 
mendation—not, however, unaccompanied by severe criti- 
cism—by his ‘‘ Walk in Hellas,’’ and other poems which 
attempt to deal with the great themes of classic Greek liter- 
ature in an original and, so to speak, modern fashion. His 
new volume, Agamemnon’s Daughter (Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co.), is his most ambitious effort, and, if we mis- 
take not, is distinctly an advance on his previous work. It 
requires a certain audacity for a writer of our day to tell 
once more the wonderful legends of Helen of Troy, and of 
Iphigeneia, the daughter of Agamemnon ; to follow so closely 
and yetatsuch adistance the footsteps of Homer and Eurip- 
ides. And yet Mr. Snider has by no means failed in his 
bold design. His faults, too, it should besaid, are those of 
detail rather than of general construction. It would be 
easy to point out defects of rhythm and expression, and at 
times the relation becomes monotonous and even dreary. 
There is nothing approaching the exquisite finish in form 
and sympathy with the Greek spirit that marks Goethe's 
““TIphigenie auf Tauris.’’ But the entire conception is 
original, the treatment forcible, and the inner meaning 
and solution of the mystery of Fate deeply beautiful, 
having in it the essence of all religion—love and self- 
sacrifice. 

The first volume of the series of Tales from Many Sources, 
to be published by Dodd, Mead & Co., of this city, gives 
ample guarantee of the excellence of its successors. The 
six stories included are capital specimens of the work of as 
many of the best English writers of magazine fiction of our 
day. Here is Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ The Three Strangers,’’ with 
its gruesome chief incident and its exquisitely humorous 
rendering of the quaint talk of rustics such as only Hardy 
can conceive. We like particularly its constable, who, being 
of most close literary kin to Dogberry, summons a suspected 
culprit to stand with the formula, “‘ Your money or your 
life,” and arrests him on the charge “ of not biding in Castle- 
budge gaol in a decent proper manner to be bung to-morrow 
morning.’’ Here also is Mr. Guthrie’s (F. Anstey’s) “ Black 
Poodle,”’ in which the lesson of “‘ Vice Versa ’’—how one 
lie may involve the teller in a network of falsehood and 
guilt—is looked at from the comic side. Mr. R. L. Stephen- 
son’s “ Pavilion on the Link ”’ is, of its kind, one of the very 
best of recent short stories—lurid, exciting. and full of inci- 
dent, yet not vulgar, or of the “‘ penny-dreadfal ’’ order. The 
stories by Julian Sturgis and W. FE. Norris are also fine 
examples of their skill. Good judgment has been used in 
giving the volume variety and strength, and we have no 
doubt the series will prove highly popular, especially for 
summer reading. 

Mr. ©. B. Bunce is one of those fortunate writers who 
have a thoroughly characteristic style; all that he writes 
has an individual flavor—a something which is in the man 
and not in his theme. This delightful quality made the 
“Bachelor Bluff’’ papers delightful and even fascinating 
reading, and they are present in Mr. Bluff’s recent novel- 
ette, Timias Terrystone (New York: D. Appleton & Ce.). 
In this story Mr. Bunce has put into the form of a romance 
his observations and reflections on a good many themes 
relating to literature and art. The hero is born into a Bohe- 
mian inheritance, and amply justifies his parentage. His 
devotion to art interests the reader particularly because it 
affords the writer the opportunity of giving expression to a 
good many thoughtful and admirable opinions on art in 
general, and painting and acting in particular. The atmos- 
phere of the book is thoroughly natural and genuine. The 

story runs decidedly outside the common walk of life, and 
escapes the commonplace and conventionalities of society 
entirely. It is redolent of the stage, the studio, and the 


open flelds. The characters introduced are well drawn, and 
the heroine is a new and decidedly charming figure in fic 
tion. Altogether Mr. Bunce has given us a book to be read 
with pleasure by thoughtful people, and with sufficient 
dramatic movement to carry the attention of those who 
read only to be entertained. 


Among the brilliant writers ef the magazine fiction and 
poetry of a generation ago, there was none more brilliant, 
more ingenious in literary invention, more skilled in bold 
yet exquisitely finished literary workmanship, than Fitz 
James O’Brien. Poe alone surpassed him as a writer of 
tales of the purely imaginative order; and there are not 
wanting those who find in ©’Brien’s short stories a more 
delicate imaginative touch and a more refined literary art 
than Poe himself possessed. Readers of this day who have 
never met with O’Brien’s tales have a rare pleasure before 
them in reading The Diamond Lens, and Other Stories, a new 
edition of which has just been issued by the Scribners. It 
is particularly interesting to compare them with the short 
stories of the most successful writers of our own decade, 
than which nothing could be more unlike than O’Brien’s 
fantasies and flights of unfettered invention. In their way, 
“The Diamond Lens” and ‘“* The Wondersmith ”’ are per- 
fect, while the ‘‘ What Was I[t*’’ is, perhaps, the most hor 
ribly grotesque specimen of the Hoffmanesque variety in 
our literature. Mr. William Winter's sketch of O’Brien’s 
life is asad record of brilliant, erratic genius, of a partly 
wasted life redeemed by the gallant death that ended the 
dashing career of a reckless soldier. 

The Pattern in the Mount, and Other Sermons. By Charlies 
H. Parkhurst, D.D., pastor of the Madison Presbyterian 
Church, New York. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
The best sermons always lose something in the reading ; but 
we know of few sermons that better repay a careful reading, 
and often a re-reading, than those of Dr. Parkhurst. Heisa 
compact writer, anda pregnant thinker. His epigrammatic 
style, if sometimes it makes following him a little difficult as he 
speaks, or rather reads, his discourses in the pulpit, makes 
them all the better worth the reading in the parlor. The 
thought is spiritual thought, never merely intellectualism. 
Our readers do not need to be told more of this volume than 
that it is one made up of the sermons actually prepared for 
his own pulpit, and preached there by the author ; for he is 
already known to them as one of the most suggestive and 
popular in the Christian Union pulpit. We give his volume 
a most hearty recommendation for Sunday afternoon read 
ing. and as an excellent volame for a gift to any thoughtful 
student away from home. It will not, indeed, attract every 
one ; the thoughtless, who read only to be entertained or 
stimulated, will not read far in it; but those who think, and 
like a man who compels them to think, and to good purpose, 
will not easily find a writer more attractive or valuable 
than Dr. Parkhurst. 

The Structure of English Frose: a Manual of Composition 
and Rhetoric. By John G. R. McElroy, A.M. (New York: A. 
C. Armstrong & Son.) The author is Professor of Rhetoric 
and the English Language in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His experience as a teacher has clearly given him 
full knowledge of the many deficiencies of most text-books 
on the subject. In his own work, which is the outcome of 
a course of lectures delivered for several years, everything 
is subordinated to practical results. Elaborate definition 
is not permitted to usurp the room needed for illustration. 
Condensation, classification, systematic arrangement, have 
been adhered to throughout. The old, beaten paths of 
writers on ‘‘ Composition and Khetoric’’ have been care 
fully avoided. The result is a text-book which is in the 
fullest sense comprehensive, which follows the laws of 
style and invention in innumerable ramifications, and 
which, in the hands of an intelligent teacher, must prove 
of the higheet utility in class and lecture room. 


The Fortfolio, Numbers 181, 182, and 183. This magazine 
has passed into the hands of Macmillan & Co., while it re- 
mains under the editorship, as before, of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. The first three numbers of the current year are 
especially rich in etchings. Landseer’s famous “ Span- 
iels’’ affords a fine illustration of the softness and delicacy 
which can be secured by this method in its best forms. We 
agree with Mr. Stevens that “there are not many finer ex- 
amples of style, proper, than this.’’ Equally finein ita way 
is the etching of ‘‘ Low Tide in the Channel,’’a very dif- 
ferent sort of a picture, in which the gray cloud and vigor- 
ous action of the peasant fishermen and fisherwomen, and 
the long reach of the broad, half-submerged beach, are all 
done with wonderful effectiveness. Looking at these etch- 
ings from a popular and semi-practical point of view, they 
seem to us to afford remarkable advantages for study in 
drawing. 

The larger page of L’Art gives an opportunity for some 
broader effects than is afforded by the ‘‘ Portfolio,”” though 
there is nothing finer in the French than in the English pub- 
lication. The current numbers of “ L’Art” are especially 
interesting for some unique curiosities in art in illustrations 
of the antique. There is a genuine historical flavor about 
the feudal castle, of which both an interior and an exterior 
view are given. 

The Nature and Reality of Religion. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) The curious controversy between Herbert 
Spencer as an Agnostic, and Frederic Harrison as a Posi- 
tivist, conducted in the ‘‘Nineteenth Century,’’ was as pretty 
a specimen of brilliant theological polemics as has been 
seen for many aday. These papers are brought together in 
this volume, with an added contribution to the controversy 
by Frederic Harrison in a letter to the “ Pall Mall Gazette” 
on one or two other cognate matters. Weshall not enter at 
this late day upon any criticism of the papers themselves, 
except to say that they produce 2pon a Christian mind the 

conviction that both the Positivist’s and the Agnos- 


tic’s positions are philosophically untenable, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Eastes & Lauriat (Boston) have nearly ready the Sterl 
ing edition of Carlyle, in twenty volumes, at $1.75 a vol- 
ame. 

—‘*Harper’s Monthly” will begin in its July number a 
new serial by Mr. Howells, under the attractive title “‘ An 
[Indian Summer.”’ 

—The author of ‘“‘ Across the Chasm,’’ the novel recenti y 
issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is said to be Miss Julia 
Magruder, of Virginia. 

—‘* Down the Ravine,’’ the new children’s story by Charles 
Egbert Craddock, will appear in May. It is to have six 
full-page illustrations. 

—The April issue begins the third volume of that ex- 
cellent little publication ‘‘ Book Notes,’’ prepared by 8. 8. 
Rider, of Providence. 

—Houghton, Mifflin « Co. have added to their beautiful 
Aldine Series Bret Harte’s *‘ Luck of Roaring Camp” aad 
Mr. Lowell’s “ Fireside Travels.”’ 

—Admiral Porter and Dr. Hammond are apparently run- 
ning a race in the production of fiction. The Appletons 
announce a new novel from each of these late maturing but 
rapidly working novelists. 

—The failure of the well-known Boston publishing house 
of James R. Osgood & Co. has excited universal regret. 
Mr. Osgood is a man of many venial qualities, and has a host 
of friends among literary people. 

—The issue of ** Science’ for May | is unusually valuable, 
containing as it does a number of admirable articles on 
Afghanistan, Central Asia, and India. An excellent map of 
the territory accompanies the number. 

—Roberts Brothers make three very interesting announce- 
ments for May: “* New Poems,”’ by Jean Ingelow ; “* Land- 
scape,”’ by Philip Gilbert Hamerton; and ‘‘ The Fall of 
the Great Republic,”’ by Mr. Henry Standish Coverdale. 

—The “ Fortnightly Index and the ‘‘ Educational News ”’ 
have been consolidated, and will hereafter appear as the 
** University,’’ which is characterized in its sub-title as an 
“Independent Journal of Libera! Education.” 

—The April number of ‘‘ Babyhood”’ contains two most 
helpful articles, one on ‘“‘Membranous Croup,’’ by Dr. 
J. H. Ripley, and one on “ Isolation in Contagious Dis- 
eases,’’ by L. Emmet Holt, M.D. Either article is worth 
the price of the magazine. 

—Houghbton, Mifflin & Co. will publish about the middle 
of May a book on “The Russian Revolt,’’ by Mr. Edmund 
Noble, of London, giving the origin and history of Nibilism, 
and based on ten years’ study of Rus-ian subjects, and two 
years’ travel and resilence in Russia. One chapter treats 
the relation of the revolt to Europe. 

—** London Society,’’ a book descriptive of social life in 
the English metropolis, is provoking a great many surmises 
as to its authorship. Theclaim consp!cuously put forth to 
foreign authorship is not credited. Mr. Smalley, the ** Trib- 
une” correspondent, who is usually well informed on such 
matters, evidently suspects Mr. Yates. 

—John Wiley & Sons will publish shortly two new editions 
of the “‘ Works of John Ruskin" in twelve twelvemo vol- 
umes, printed on fine paper. One edition will contain the 
plates and a!) the wood engravings, copied from the origina! 
English editions (at $15) ; the other will inclade all the wood 
engravings (at $10). Both editions will be bound in cloth 
and put up in boxes. 

—The Jobn C. Green prize of $1,000, offered by the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union for the best book wn ‘* The Obli- 
gations and Advantages of the Day of Rest,’’ has been 
awarded to the manuscript entitled ‘‘ The Lord’s Day: Its 
Perpetual Obligation,” signed Sabbaticus,”’ and found to 
be written by Professor A. FE. Waffle, of Lewisburg Univer- 
sity, Lewisburg, Pa. 

—The May number of the ‘“‘ Decorator and Furnisher”’ 
appears in a new and artistic cover, with its usual amount 
of suggestive reading matter. The cuts of the interiors of 
the Seventh Regiment Armory and the design for a ceiling 
by a student in the Women’s Institute of Technical Design 
are admirable, and the design for mural or panel decora- 
tion, by Sarony, is ideal. 

—The Harpers have commenced the publication of a new 
series which will present the best current literature in a 
cheap, neat, and portable form. The series will be issued 
weekly, and will be known as *‘ Harper’s Handy Series.”’ The 
first volume contains Mr. W. E. Norris's excellent story, 
That Terribie Man.’’ These books will be duodecimos, 
tastefully bound, and sold at twenty-five certs each. 

—A Shakespearean Society has been organized in this city 
by a number of gentlemen, including Mr Appleton Morgan, 
Brander Matthews, and other well-known Shakespearean 
and literary students, for the general purpose of Shakespear- 
ean study and publication. The Society hopes, among other 
things, to collect a fine Shakespearean library. New York, 
with its immense capital and its growing interest in literary 
matters, ought to sustain a flourishing Shakespearean Soci- 
ety, and to secure as large a collection of Shakespearean 
literature as can be found in any city in the world. 

—The best thing on the programme of last week’s Authors’ 
Readings in the Madison Square Theater, New York 
City, in the aid of international copyright, was the follow- 
ing extract from Tom Hood’s “ Copyright and Copywrong :"’ 
“ It has been urged that an extended copyright would dam- 
age the public interest—that it would enhaace the price of 
books. . . . Accordingly, I wrote to my butcher, baker, 
and other tradesmen, informing them that it was necessary, 
for the sake of cheap lilerature and the interest of the public 
that they should furnish me with their commodities at a 
very trifling percentage above cost price. It will be suffi- 
cient to quote the answer of the butcher : ‘ Sir,—Respectin’ 
your note. Caeap literater be blowed. Butchers must live 
as well as other pepel—and if so be you or the readin’ pub 
lick wants to have meat at prime cost you must buy your 
own beastesses and kill yourself.’ ”’ 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol 31, No. 20. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


It was announced several weeks ago that the Sym- 
phony Society of New York would not give the last of 
the regular series of six concerts, by reason of the de 
parture for Europe of Mr. Walter Damrosch ; but the 
announcement was reconsidered. and it was decided, 
wisely, not to cancel the performance. So, on the 
evening of Saturday, May 1, a large audience gathered 
in the Academy to listen to a programme which aroused 
considerable interest in the mere annouscement. A 
new symphony by Felix Draeseke was the novelty of 
the evening, and came first on the list. The composer 
is well known in Germany, where he has been a devoted 
follower of Liszt, and a prominent advocate of the new 
school of German music. This accounts for the very 
free way in which, in this work at least, he handles the 
symphonic form, the four movements of the symphouy 
all being rapid, the usual slow movement being discarded 
entirely. The work was disappointing, and was hardly 
atoned for by the subsequent numbers of the programme, 
which included the violin-playing of Master Michael 
Banner, a lad of very considerable promise ; two selec- 
tions from Gliick’s ‘‘ Orpheus,” and the ever beautiful 
Leonore Overture No. 3. 


It is possible that the reason for the numbering of the 
**Leonore ”’ overtures of Beethoven may not be known tu 
many, nor, indeed, that he wrote four overtures to his one 
opera before the work was finally considered complete. 
The story is an interesting one, and we find the follow- 
ing account of it in Schindler's ‘‘ Life of Beethoven :” 

‘*Inthe years 1804 and 1805 Beethoven was almost ex- 
clusively engaged in the composition of his opera ‘ Fide- 
Ho,’ in three acts, which was performed, for the first time, 
by the title of ‘ Leonore,’ at the Theatrean der Wein, in 
tae autumn of 1805. The fortunes which befell this 
extraordinary work and its author, till it was rounded 
into the form in which we now enjoy it, were more 
singular than perhaps any production of this kind before 
or since ever experienced ; and I fear that I shall be too 
prolix even if I relate only the more important circum- 
stances and their consequences to the author. 

**It was the overture, in the first place, that put our 
master in a painful situation. It was finished ; but the 
composer himself was not thoroughly satisfied with it, 
and therefore agreed ibhat it sbould be first tried by a 
sina]! orchestra at Prince Lichnowsky's. There it was 
unanimously pronounced, by a knot of connoisseurs, to 
be too light, and not sufficiently expressiveof the nature 
of the work ; consequently it was laid aside, and never 
made its appearan‘e again in Beethoven'slifetime. Mr. 
Tob. Haslinger, of Vienna, to whom this overture was 
transferred, among other things, by his predecessor, 
published it a few years since, numbered Op. 138. 

‘* The second overture (in C major, like the first), with 
which the opera was first performed upon the stage, is 
indisputably the cleverest of the four overtures that 
Beethoven wrote to ‘ Fidelio,’ and the one which best 
characterizes the subject. But {it was too difficult in the 
part of the instruments, which always executed their 
task to the great vexation of the composer. It was 
therefore obliged to give way to a third (that published 
by Breitkopf and Hirte!), which has the same motive in 
the introduction, as also in the allegro movement, with 
small variations ; but, upon the whole, is totally different 
from the se2ond, which has not yet been published. 

“In the third overture, which was substituted for the 
two former, too hard a task was imposed upon the 
stringed instruments, so that these also were found 
deficient in the requisite precision. 

“The fourth, and last, overture (in E major) Beethoven 
wrote because the third was, moreover, deemed too 
long, and he would not agree to curtail it. It was not 
published ti]] 1815, with the opera, after the latter bad 
been for many years replaced on the list of acting 
pieces ; and this time with partial alteration of the li- 
bretto by Friedrich Freitscheke.” 

This is the curious story of the overtures, and it makes 
one smile and wonder at the implied small degree of 
proficiency among professional performers of that day, 
for whom the score of the wind instruments or of the 
violins proved too exacting. In listening now to the 
third overture the violins appear to have a very simple 
task when compared with some of the prodigious scores 
which Wagner, Lizst, and Rubinstein have since placed 
upon their reading-desks. 


Within two weeks the Oratorio Society have given two 
performances, one of Verdi’s Requiem Mass, the ‘‘ Man- 
zoni Requiem,” and the other of Handel’s ‘‘ Judas Mac- 
cabeus.” This certainly afforded a very great contrast, 
and those to whom it seemed that Verdi, in the music of 
the Mass, brought quite too much of bis knowledge and 
skill in dramatic and theatrical composition, had the 
opportunity, at the second performance, of having their 
sensibilities soothed by the traditional serious treatment 
of an oratorio libretto, of which Handel is the greatest 
exponent. Both performances were heartily enjoyed 
by large and appreciative audiences. 


| 


It struck one as odd, in the Requiem, to hear Friulein 
Brandt, of the German opera company, who has been 
whol!y associated with the broad and dramatic utter- 
ances of the heaviest Wagnerian roOles, singing the 
music of an Italian composer who beyond all others 
has furnished jingling themes for barrel-organs. This, 
however, is not meant to imply that any such character- 
ization could be made of the music of the Requiem, 
which is the latest fruit of Verdi's genius, and, although 
occasionally melodic and sensuous, like all Italian music, 
is not lacking in force and dignity. 


The boys and men who haunt the entrance of the 
Academy at all concerts, offering librettos for sale, as a 
rule have a very indistinct idea of the real name and 
nature of their wares. One small boy on this occasion 
dogged the footsteps of those who entered, crying, 
‘* Here ye are—full score of the Recream! Librettos of 
Vurdi's Recream! Recream score, sir ?” and the smile 
which accompanied the refusal of the book evidently 
added insult to injury, in the opinion of the smal! ven- 
der, who hastened away and tried his New York Latin 
on the next man. 


Mr. Lawrence Barrett is 9 fortunate man. He has 
been presented, by some of his London friends, with a 
unique souvenir in the shape of a volume of Austin 
Dobson's ‘‘Old World Idyls’”’ which is illustrated by 
numerous original sketches made expressly for the book 
and for Mr. Barrett, by such men as Alma Tudema, 
Du Maurier, Sir Frederick Leighton, G. H. Boughton, 
apd Edwin A. Abbey. 

It makes one’s eyes open to think of the price which 
would be offered for this precious little book by some 
fanatical book collector if ever it should be offered at 
public auction. 


Any one who is a ready reader of music, and who has 
ever enjoyed the delights of ‘‘ four-hand” readings, or 
still more those of piano ‘‘ quartets,’’ will thoroughly 
appreciate the following jittle ancedote of Von Bulow. 

‘‘At a concert given by Mr. Oscar Beringer in St. 
James’s Hall, London, in commemoration of the bicen- 
tenary of the birthday of Bach, four pianoforte concertos, 
for one, two, three, and four instruments respectively, 
were played. Dr. von Bilow, when here a few years 
ago, tried this same experiment, and enjoyed the sensa- 
tion most heartily. ‘It’s just like a circus,’ said he, 
gleefully—‘ first one horse, then two horses, then three 
horses, and at last four horses at once.’ ”’ 


The American Art Galleries are at present the scene of 
an interesting exhibition in the shape of the pictures of 
the Prize Fund collection. Theexhibition will remain 
open until late in June, when it will be transported 
to Louisville, Ky., and afterward to St. Louis and 
Boston. Up to the present time the sales have amounted 
to nearly $9,000. 


An event of interest during the past week was the 
unveiling of the ‘‘ Poe Memorial,” a monument which 
bas been made familiar to very many by the cuts in the 
illustrated papers and the photographs in shop windows. 
The work stands in a niche on the right-hand side of 
the west entrance to the Metropolitan Museum. It con- 
sists of a female figure in marble, a little more than life 
size, the back nearly turned to the observer, the right 
arm hanging at the side, and the left hand raising a 
wreath of laurel which encircles a bronze bust of Poe. 
This bust is placed against an entablature of marble, 
and the pedestal is of marble and granite. The sculp- 
tor is Mr. R. H. Park, who in this work has succeeded in 
repeating only a much used and conventionalized form 
of memorial statuary. The unveiling took place on 
Tuesday afternoon, and in the pressnce of an audience 
composed of people preminent in literary and art circles. 


Sir John Burdon Sanderson, M.D., Profeesor of 
Physiology in University College, London, while under 
examination before the House of Lords’ Investigating 
Committee, said: ‘‘My belief is that the human race 
would be situated just as favorably if the use of alcohol 
did not exist. I think this for two reasons; in the first 
place, because the evils preponderate over the benefits, 
and that is certainly a reason, and the other considera- 
tion is, simply, that all the benefits are dispensable ben- 
efits.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONCERNING POPULATION, 
Editor Christian Union: 

I noticed the criticism of Mr. Schauffler on the figures 
of Mra. Lowell in your columns this week. Within 
the past fifty years I have taken the census of dis- 
tricts repeatedly—including every family contained in 
the district—in cities, squares or blocks of dwellings, 
and in the country neighborhoods ; and with, I think, no 
single exception, was there less than an average of four 
persons in the families, and, unless my memory is at 
fault, they always reached four and one half. I never 
took a census where they could be made to reach four and 


three-quarters, but always a fraction over four and a half. 
I always made a very detailed examination, prompted 
by a desire to understand all that would aid in arriving 
at the fullest understanding possible of the physical and 
moral conditions and wants of the people. Some twenty 
six years since I tovk the census of two of the largest 
blocks lying between Second and Third Avenues, and 
occupied by Germans to a considerable extent. There 
were several hundred families in each square, and the 
population was immense. The average of these fami. 
lies was a fraction less than four and three-fourths. A 
few months after taking the above census I found in the 
City Inspector’s office the raw statistics of a complete and 
apparently very correct census of the entire city, by 
street and number, with the size of each lot, house, 
front and rear, number and size of rooms, number 
of families, with the number and age of every one in 
each of the several families. These statistics were sim- 
ple columns of unadded figures, which took more than 
six months of all the time I could command to collate. 
From these facts as a base, I made a report or statement 
to the New York Sanitary Association, which was 
printed by the Association, and discussed by the press 
throughout the country. A committee was appointed to 
go before the Legislature immediately to endeavor to 
secure the establishment of a Board of Health for New 
York ; and this Tenement-House Report was placed in 
the hands of the members of both Houses. This was 
during Governor Morgan’s administration, and was the 
beginning of the finally successful efforts that secured 
to New York a Board of Health. 

I should think any of the City or State censuses would 
enable one to demonstrate the matter as to the average 
size of families. Respectfully yours, 

5S. B. 
BROOKLYN, April 18, 1885. 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 
Editor Christian Union : 

81r,—In your issue of 9th instant, in the Inquiring Friends 
department, you make use of the following words: ‘It also 
seems clear that it is an unbusinesslike transaction for the 
United States Government to buy silver for which it has no 
use ; and it has not been able to find any use for the silver 
dollars which it is storingin the Treasury vaults.’’ Also in 
your financial article of same date, ‘‘ That the full amount 
of silver coin in the Treasury is over $11,000,000; of thisa 
little over $3,800,000 is bullion.’’ Would it not be well to 
explain that over four fifths of this amount isin circulation 
in the form of silver and silver certificates, and that on 
January 31, 1885, the Treasury held and owned but $36,783,- 
343% Your magnificent article on the “ Socialistic Indict- 
ment ’’ in a late number indicates your purpose to give jus- 
tice to all. Give silver justice. 

Very respectfally, GEORGE WakREN CURRIER. 

Greevey, Colo., April 12, 1885. 

Our friend started out, in a previous communication, 
with a statement as to the amount of silver coin and 
bullion in the Treasury of the United States which was 
incorrect, as proved by reference to the Secretary's 
Report. Now he offsets that silver by deducting the sil- 
ver certificates that are out ; but in stating the amount of 
those certificates he is also incorrect, as in his statement 
of the silver in the Treasury. The amount of silver 
certificates in circulation is $112.500,226: the amount 
of silver in the Treasury, total, $191,208 296 ; so that his 
figures, $36,783 343, are quite remote from the fact, for 
the balance is $78,708,070 of silver in the Treasury not 
represented by so-called silver certificates at all. The 
fact about these certificates is that the Government was 
only able to issue them in this amount by virtually 
pledging the holder that their redemption should be 
made through the Custom-House, which receives them 
in payment of customs in place of gold. The store of 
silverin the United States Treasury is scarcely drawn 
upon for the redemption of a dollar of these certificates, 
but they, being almost entirely redeemed by the 
Treasury through the Custom-House, are virtually paid 
off in gold, so that the $191,000,000and over of silver is 
left a dead weight, untouched for redemption purposes. 
Thus these certificates are practically gold certificates, 
not silver certificates, although nominally issued as 
such. 


American workers have fewer regular holidays than 
any civilized nation. Including Sundays, France has 
a hundred non-working days in the year, England 
eighty-four, Russia sixty-six, and the United States only 
sixty. The “‘ bank holidays” in England have been 
found of great advantage in many ways to a large class 
of workers. In this country the absence of regular 
holidays is, to a certain extent, compensated for by the 
practice of many employers of granting summer vaca- 
tions, with salary continued, and of early closing on Sat. 
urdays. 


“You send millions of dollars to China to prepare her 
people for the kingdom of heaven, but you refuse them 
a home in the United States,” was one of the remarks 
by Guy Min, a Chinaman, who made a speech in San 
Francisco last week.—{Chicago Tribune. 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD’S NEST. 


Cozily seated in the very tiniest little 
nest, so soft and elastic that even her deli- 
cate plumage is unruffled by contact with 
its moss-covered sides, we tind our hum- 
ming bird. High on the gnarled and 
twisted branch of adogwood she has built 


this fairy home, and therein, with the over- | 


hanging leaves fora canopy,the little sylph 
is brooding. How shall I describe the cun- 
ning little structure ? 
the building was commenced, but on such 
a sma!! scale that the foundation was laid 
ere the site wus discovered by us. 
puffs from the blossoms of oak and chest- 
nut, bits of the softest brown fungus, and 
scraps of gray mosses that grow in se- 
cret places known only to these little 
fairies, were worked into the walls, and 
gradually the little cup like house ap. 
proached completion. 
lichen and bark, veritable diminutive clap- 
boards, were next added, and the task was 
finished. There it rests, its mossy cover- 
ing harmonizing so well with the tree bark 
as to conceal it from all but the closest ob- 
server ; and often, though knowing its lo- 
cation so well, I have missed it for an in- 
stant, so cunningly is it placed. A dead 
twig projects from the branch a few 
inches to one side, and hee the little wood 
sprites frequently perch. There is the male 
now, his ruby throat all ablaze as a sun- 
beam covers him for an instant with gold. 
And now, as he snuggles close beside his 
mate, he is evidently telling her where her 
breakfast is waiting, in the trumpet- 
flower he tapped for her last night, and 
which is half filled with nectar this morn- 
ing, accumulated drop by drop during the 
cool hours ef darkness. Like a flash she 
is off, and he takes her place to keep the 
chill from the tiny eggs. These frail little 
creatures have gradually become accus- 
tomed to my presence. At first they were 
nervous, and would cease work, while one 
or the other would dart down to within 
five or six feet of me, and there, poised on 
its whirring wings, closely inspect the in- 
truder, uttering the while sundry peeps 
and curious little cries. Now that they 
are convinced that no harm is intended, 
they do not even leave the nest at my ap- 
proach. What a dream-life is theirs !— 
gliding in zigzag lines over the flower- 
beds, now suspended almost motionless 
over a lily-bloom, now racing with the 
bumble-bee for a honeyed prize, or dash- 
ing at the sparrows and robins, and 
speedily putting them to tight with the 
fury of their onset. What they do or 
where they go when it storms Ido not 
know ; but at the tirst returning gleam of 
sunshine they are back again, with the 
rapidity of thought, sipping the rain-drops 
from the flowers. And when bed-time 
comes, what wonderful stories of the sun- 
light the little things must tell each other, 
as, cuddling close up there in the dark they 
listen to the croon ! croon ! croon ! croon ! 
of the insects, and watch the fireflies 
guiding the moths among the trees by the 
light of their terches!—({Forest and 
Stream. 
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HOW LONG OUGHT ONE TO SLEEP? 


Says the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine :” 
‘* The latest authority on the question as 
to how longa man ought to sleep, Dr. 
Malins, says that the proper amount of 
sleep to be taken by a man is eight hours. 
So far as regards city life the estimate is 
probably correct. Proverbial wisdom 
does not apply to modern conditions of 
social existence. ‘Five (hours) for a 
man, seven for a woman, and nine fora 
pig,’ says one proverb; and a second, 
quoted by Mr. Hazlitt in his English Prov- 
erbs, declares that ‘ Nature requires five ; 
custom gives (? allows) seven; laziness 
takes nine; and wickedness eleven.’ 
These conclusions were, however, drawn 
from observation of country life. Physi- 
cal fatigue is more easily overcome than 
intellectual. Which of us, when travel- 
ing in the country or abroad, or in any 
way separated from the ordinary proc- 
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| found that he could, without difficulty, NEW PU BLICATION 


do with a couple of hours less sieep than 
he was in the habit of taking’ Men, 
however, who follow any intellectual pur- 
suit are exceptionally fortunate if the 
processes of restoration occupy less than 
seven hours. More frequently they ex- 
tend to eight or nine hours. Kant, I see 
it stated, took never less than seven hours. 
| Goethe owned to requiring nine. Soldiers 
| and sailors, on the other hand, like labor- 
ers, do with much less quantity. | am 
afraid to say how few hours the Duke of 
Wellington regarded as essential. A 
schoolmaster under whom at one time I 
studied, a hard-working man at the 
acquisition of languages, proclaimed 
loudly that he never took more than five 
hours’ sleep. The hour at whicl he rose 
in the morning gave some color to this 
assertion. Only in after life did I dis- 
cover that a two-hours post-prandial siesta 
was notincluded in that allowance.” 


AN ANECDOTE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


A letter from Washington tells a story 
of ante-bellum times about the late Gen. 
eral Stager. It was way back in the tif- 
ties, when telegraphing was in its infancy 
and reading by sound an accomplishment 
in which few excelled. (General Stager 
was never a good sound operator, and read 
from the instrument with considerable 
difficulty. 

One day he was told that the assistant 
at Toledo was absent from the office with- 
outleave. On the day following the miss- 
ing operator reported for duty. General 
Stager, then at Cleveland, asked him to 
come to the key. ‘‘ You were absent yes. 
terday without permission. This is the 
second time this has occurred. If you 
cannot give a better excuse than you did 
before I shall have to dismiss you,” he 
telegraphed the young man. The opera- 
tor knew that the General was not clever 
at reading the sound, and so for a couple 
of minutes he rattled the key as hard as 
he could, without saying anything that 
was at all intelligible. Then suddenly 
slowing up he added, so plainly that any 
novice could read it, ‘‘ and that isthe way 
it all happened.” 

General Stager was too proud to ask the 
operatur to send slower, notwithstanding 
everything that came over the wire was 
unintelligible to him except the conclud. 
ing words. ‘‘ Oh, well,” said he, unwill. 
jug to confees his ignorance, ‘‘ if that’s 
the case you are perfectly excusable, and 
we'll say no more about it.” 


Tue Froc Cror.—Seth Green, the 
pisciculturist, writes to the Sacramento 
‘“* Bee,” recommending the owners of 
marshy land to ralse frogs. He says: 
“The idea has occurred to me that it 
would be a profitable venture for farmers 
on whose acres are marshy lands to raise 
frogs. | would recommend inclosing sev- 
eral acres, including the frog-pond, or, 
better still, the whole farm if practicable. 
In constructing the fence, the first two and 
one-half or three feet in height should be 
of tight boards, so the frogs could not 
escape, and all bushes should be cut from 
the close vicinity of the fence. Ido not 
know that it is generally known that frogs 
climb small trees and bushes, but such is 
the fact. I made the discovery that this 
was the way they were escaping from a 
small pond inclosed by a fence four feet 
high, which was shaded on the inside by 
bushy willows. It is my opinion that 
farmers would be repaid for their trouble 
in three ways: First, frogs live on al! 
kinds of insects, many of which are cetri- 
mental to farm products, and by the culti- 
vation and confinement of frogs they 
would feed upon these insects, and benefit 
the farmer in that respect ; second, they 
would by eating the insect life convert 
what is now detrimental into frog meat, 
which commands a good price and ready 
sale ; and, third, they would not go else 
where for music, as they would always 
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vorite autrors, 
Price, 5 cts. each by mail; @4 per 100. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
St., Chicago. 


New Son 
to 
JUNE 


Engravings and Etchings 


Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Avrctent and Modern Works of embrac 
ing reproductions of famouse 
Sou! péure. arcnitecture.etc. Send 
for catalogue and supplement of over su 
jJecta Mention tht paper 
SULLE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
335% Washington Boston. Mase. 


STAMPING OUTFIT | 


Only $1.50. 


Never before offered by any one at such rates. It 
com prises a collection of the very latest designs, an 
Alphabet, Powder, Pad, and full instructions 
how todo Stamping. Send, and you will get a 
genuine bargain. 

T. G. FARNHAMW'’S Art Needlework 
Establishment, No. 10 W, 14th N. ¥. City. 
Send 10c. for Illustrated Catalogue Home Beau- 
Mention this 


RUSSIAN VAPOR BATHS, 
18 Lafayette Place, 


NEW YORK. 


Next door to The Christian Union Office. 


Protection From Lightning, 


QUIMBY’'S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM, 
This is the oldest lightning-rod house in the 
United States. Over fifty years’ experience without 
a failure to protect. It is now thirty five years since 
the subscriber became connected with Mr. Quimby 
in this business, and all work is done under his 
personal supervision. No rods sold to peddlers. 
Circulars sent and orders promptly erecuted, 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. KE. QUIMBY, 


have a band, a well-regulated and exten- 


eases of thought and anxiety, has not 


sive orchestra.” 


7 MUSIC BOOKS ah 


tures, render it a book of surpassing beauty. For | 


The best | 


s SCHOOLS 


AND ALL HIS WONDKOUs LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINC BOOK 


By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of * Pvas 


| 

THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong. 
couraging and full of the ** Wondrous m 


whose praises they proclaim. 


MUSIC 


Is fresh. vigorous, and Inspiring, and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. has been es- 
| postely prepared t» meet the increasing demand for 
ght and harmonious music that can be readily 
| taken up and learned by the whole school. 
192 pages. Printed on elegant, hich finis - a and 
handsomely bound in boards. Prtee, 33 
mail, postpaid; $2. a dozen by express, aa prep 
The Publishers wil! mail a single sample copy 
to any address, post-paid, for 30 cents. 
Specimen Pages Free. 


Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


OK AGENTS WANT 
“PLAT ECHOE LIVING TRU 
and Meart.” Now selling by tho 


n B. Gough. 


The grandest book of the age. Ministers ** Godspeed 

Everyone laughs and cries over it pag splendid 

E ving*. Introductio by Rev. I TT, 
Tt setis at 


kD. WORTHINGTON & CO. 


Remington Standard ill 


Probably no machine ever invented has done 
somuchto FACILITATE THE DISPATCH 
OF OFFICE WORK ‘thus saving the valu- 
able time of the business man), and to 
LIGHTEN THE LABORS OF LIT- 
ERARY MEN in preparing their manuscript, 
as the Remington Type- Writer. 


Owing to its GREAT SPEED, it does not 
retard the flow of thought as does the pen; and 
body and brain are relieved from the drudgery of 
pen writing. 


The INCOMPARABLE REMINGTON 
TYPE-WRITER has lately been STILL 
FURTHER IMPROVED, Buy it, with the 
privilege of returning it if not absolutely satis- 
factory in every respect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
339 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
STAMMERING CURED 


By MR. E. S. JOHNSTON. 
RESULTS PERMANENT. 


Institute, N. E. Cor. and Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelp ia, who pormanentty himaelf in 
November, 1584, was terribly aMicted for over thirty 
ears, and has cured the son of Right Kev. Biaho 
A, DeWolfe Howe, of Reading; HE. Conner, 1: 
South 18th Street ; Wm. Oelberman, 115 North "eth 
Street; Dr. J. M. Ax ller’s coachman, 1,028 Arch Stree 
Philade! hia; George Adams, Kansas City, Mo. a 
many others who apent years of unavailicg efforts 
called professors of stammering. Mr. George 
. Chtida, Proprietor of the Public ger, whl in 
statements. 


TELLYOUR WIFE 


Attempts are made to palm off Imitations 
and Counter feits call led * Automatic,” etc., on 
the well-known reputation am merit {the Willcox 
& Gibbs * Automatic” or ““No Tension” 
Sewing Machine, which is the Standard of the 
World, 

Genuine Automatic Machines are not sold through 
dealers but are supplied only from our own Stores. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


No. 658 Broadway, New York, 
And In all Principal Cities, 
Business Established in 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 


Missions in the United States, evangelistic 
and educational at the South; and in the 
West among Indians and Chinese. Churches 
and schools open alike to all, irrespective of 
Pace, color, or previous condition. Whose 
ever will may come. 

Rev. M. E. S8rxizsr, D.D., Cor. Sec. 

Rev. James Powe, D.D., Asa’t Sec. 

H. W. Hvuspagrp, Esq., Treasurer. 

Rev. C. L. Woopworta, D.D., Dist. Sen. 
Boston. 

Rev. Cusas. W. Dud. Ben. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer, a favor upon the Advertiser and 


64 College Place, New York. 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, : 


D for 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


The pitiful and horrible religious self-torture of the 
Mexican Penitentes, of whom there are 20,000, is de- 
scribed by Mr. Birge Harrison in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine :” 
‘* A statue of the Virgin was lately placed in the center 
of a church, and the floor in front of it strewn knee- 
deep with cactus, whose poisonous spines will sometimes 
pierce the heaviest soled shoes. Through this bed of 
thorns the Penitentes march with naked feet or crawl 
along on bare knees, calling piteously the while to the 
Virgin for forgiveness of their sins. As if this were not 
sufficient, they scourge themselves with great bunches 
of cactus tied together on a thong, and slash themselves 
with knives. The natural result of these horrible exer- 
cises is death now and then, and many maimed and 
pitiable creatures, who drag out a miserable existence 
for the remainder of their days.” 


The Denaby Main Colliery Company, England, lately 
evicted nearly 700 persons, miners and their families, 
from the company’s cottages, turning them adrift house- 
less and in many cases nearly starving. It had been the 
rule of the company to compel the miners to occupy 
these cottages at a high rent, and to retain the rent from 
wages. As work atthe mine was temporarily stopped 
there was no more wages, hence no more rent, hence 
eviction. ‘‘ The Democrat,’’ which describes the scene 
as ‘‘scandalous and, happily, rare,” says that the 200 
police employed acted with the greatest consideration, 
and took up a collection among themselves to aid the 
wretched people. 


Bill Arp says, in defense of some of his Texas statis- 
tics printed in the Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution :” ‘‘ That little 
mistake about the price of lumber being eighteen dollars 
a thousand instead of eighteen dollars a hundred is not 
worth mentioning. I don’t know whether it was my 
mistake or the type-setler’s, and it does not matter. It 
was not as bad a blunder as Mr. Memminger made 
when he was Treasurer of the Confederate States, late 
of said country, deceased, for when he was called on to 
state how much Confederate money he had issued, he 
said it was either three hundred millions or three thou- 
sand millions, he was not certain which.” 


The descendants of Rebecca Nourse, who was hanged 
as a witch at Salem Village, Mass., on July 19, 1692, and 
buried at Danvers, have erected a monument to her 
memory at the latter place, which will be unveiled at a 
reunion of her descendants next July. On the monu- 
ment are inscribed these lines by J. G. Whittier : 

“© Christian martyr, who for truth couid die 
When all about thee owned the hideous lie ! 
The world, redeemed from Superstition’s sway, 
Is breathing freer for thy sake to-day.”’ 


A considerate English publisher has prepared a 
special postal card for the benefit of lazy correspondents. 
It is divided into ten ruled spaces, neatly headed : 
1. Date. 2 Excuse for not having written svoner. 
3. State of health—(a) of self, (b) of family. 4. The 
writer's recent experiences. 5. News. 6. Family 
gossip. 7. Questions to be answered in your next. 8. 
Love to ——. 9. Love from ——. 10. Signature. 


The Washington papers still publish advertisements 
of office-seekers willing to give a round sum down ors 
liberal percentage to persons who will procure them 
situations in the Government departments. A case was 
recently discovered in the Treasury Department where 
a lady had been for two years paying half her monthly 
salary of $62.50 to an influential lady who had secured 
her the position. 


Sir John Lubbock recently told a story about a traveler 
who revisited 2 New Zealand village and inquired after 
a friend—a leading Maori Liberal and a member of the 
local Peace Society, it is believed. The reply was dis- 
couraging. ‘‘ Ah,” said the village chief, with resigna- 
tion, ‘‘ he gave us so much good advice that we bad to 
put him to death mercifully.” 


Complaint has been made to the Chicago Trades and 
Labor Assembly about a certain barber who has reduced 
the wages of his employees by ten per cent. ‘‘ simulta- 
neously with expending $8,000 in unnecessary display 
in his shop, even to the extent of imbedding 40 solid 
silver dollars in the tiles of the floor to add to the glir- 
tering show.”’ 


Crowds gather every day in Whitehall, London, 
to watch the removal of Lord Carrington’s house en 
masse. The operation is quite common in this country, 
but altogether a new thing in England. It is said that 
several London houses of great historical interest, such 
as the residence of Milton, might have been saved in 
this way. 3 

According to Pére Huc,the Chinese use the cat as 
aclock. ‘ They pointed out to us,” says the mission- 
ary, ‘‘that the pupil of its eye contracted gradually as 
noon drew near; that at noon it was like a hair, or an 


extremely thin line, traced perpendicularly on the eye ; 
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after midday the pupil began again to dilate. When 
we had attentively examined the cats in the place, we 
concluded that it was past noon. The eyes of all pre- 
sented an exactly similar appearance.” 


People who are timid in thunder-storms will be a little 
reassured when they learn that in the great city of Paris 
there has not been a single death from lightning since 
1864. The number killed in all France since 1835 is 
4,609, and about the same number have been seriously 
hurt from the same cause. 


Some people in London have been inquiring into 
‘* public-house ” statistics in London. On one Saturday 
night they found that 200 houses were visited by 48,805 
men, 30,784 women, and 7,019 children—in all, by 
86,608 persons—between nine and twelve o'clock. 


A theory has been put forward by somebody that the 
vast depressions of the ocean beds are to be accounted 
for by supposing that the moon broke away from the 
earth more than fifty millions of years ago, and that 
the ocean basins are the scars then formed. 


An English physician, Dr. Meitkerke, in a recent 
publication ventures the statement that a single patent 
medicine, very popular as a soothing draught for in- 
fants, ‘‘ is the undoubted cause of death of 150,000 chil- 
dren annually ” in the kingdom of Great Britain. 


One of the meanest thefts on record was that of some 
rascals who the other day stole the corner-stone of a 
Methodist church at Long Branch, carried it off some 
distance, broke it open, and stole the few gold and silver 
c oins inclosed. 


A groceryman at Keokuk, lowa, who has a keen eye to 
business, in subscribing $1 to a church entertainment, 
added after his signature, ‘‘the only place in Keokuk 
where you can get sixteen pounds of sugar for $1.” 


The employees of a large iron manufacturing firm at 
Tinsley, near Sheffield, England, recently offered to 
work a week for nothing in order that the firm might 
recover from its financial embarrassment. 


Mr. George R. Scott. in the New York ‘‘ Witness,” 
calculates that the beer and ale drank in this country in 
1884 would fill a canal a little over eighty-two miles 
long, thirty feet wide, and six feet deep. 


The Congregational Year Book of England, just pub- 
lished, shows that there are now 4,347 Congregational 
churches in England and Wales, with a total seating ca- 
pacity of 1,568,357. 

At Dubuque, Iowa, a woman recently had the face to 
swear to the purchase, ownership, and personal use—for 
medicinal purposes only—of a forty-gallon barrel of 
whisky. 

The “‘ Jewish Messenger” adds to the curious speci- 


mens of prayers one by a modern rabbi, beginning, 
**O Lord, thou rememberest we said last week,” etc. 


It is calculated that 156 persons were killed by fire- 
arms in Texas last year. Of these, 140 had firearms in 
their hands or on their persons when killed. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. Th 
answer will be given as as practicabie. | 


Is it wrong to play whist? We are not in the habit of playi ng 
cards at home ; in fact, have never had a pack of cards, although 
we spend many pleasant evenings playing games. I do not care 
for whist, but have frequently played, as many of my friends 
and relatives are whist players. I have played with some hesi. 
tation, but dislike exceedingly to make myself so disagreeable 
as to refuse to complete the numter fora game. Was I right in 
playing? ‘ Pansy,” in her “ Chautauqua Girls at Home,” de- 
cidedly objects to whist, but E. P. Roe, in his ** Somber Rivals,” 
introduces the game again and again. Atatime when people 
gamble in eating, walking, skating, indeed in almost everything 
it seems very difficult to draw the line. Can a Christian play 
whist and yet obey the spirit of Paul's words in 1 Cor. vili., 13, 
and Rom. xiv., 21? Many cf the best Christians I know play 
this game. Can you refer me to any Christian writers on the 
subject? If you can give me any light on the subject you wi 
greatly oblige H. 

We cannot refer you to any writers who will give you any 
light on this subject, nor can we answer your questions cat- 
egorically. Thereis no more wrong, in itself considered, in 
playing games with playing-cards than in playing games 
with any bits of cardboard. The wrong is in the tendency, 
not in the act ; but playing-cards have so long been used as 
instruments by gamblers, and the temptation to gamble 
with them is so strong, that modern society has very gener- 
ally condemned their use‘ in toto as morally inexpedient. 
That this condemnation was wise we have no question. 
That society has now reached a point of self-control such 
that the danger from cards is much less than it was fifty or 
one hundred years ago is possible; that it is wiser fora 
mother to play with her boy at bome than to leave him to 
go off and play on the sly with young companions is certain. 
Whether in any particular instance it is morally wise to play 
cards must depend upon particular circumstances. In deter- 
mining the question, however, we advise you to bear in mind 


Paul’s aphorism, ‘‘ He that doubteth is condemned if he 
eateth ;’’ never do a morally doubtful thing. 


1. What is the best summary of Jewish comment on the Old 
Testament ? 

2. Is there an English translation of the Taimud, the Book of 
Enoch, and other Books of the Old Testament Apocrypha?! 

3. Is there still in print ‘* Scottish Ballads,’ giving songs used in 
Scotland at Christmas, harvest feasts, and other festive occa- 
sions? If not sucha work, is there any containing a collectien of 
Scottish songs and giving accounts of their customs, etc. ? 

1. We do not know that we can name a single book in 
English corresponding exactly to your phrase, ‘‘ a summary 
of Jewish comment on the Old Testament.’’ Dean Stanley’s 
‘* Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church”’ and C. 
and A. de Rothschild’s ‘‘ History and Literature of the Isra- 
elites According to the Old Testament and the Apocry- 
pha”’ will give you valuable material on the subject, and 
suggest further reading. 

2. There is no complete translation of the Talmud into 
English. There are several volumes of selections. The 
latest is J. Barclay’s ‘“‘ Talmud ”’ (1878), a selection of trea- 
tises from the Mishna. There are many extracts in E. O. 
Deutsch’s “‘ Literary Remains ’’ (Henry Holt & Co., 1874), and 
the same book might assist as regards your first inquiry. 
A good article on the study of the Talmud was published in 
the January number of the ‘‘ Westminster Review.”’ The 
Old Testament Apocrypha is contained in Doyly and Mant’s 
edition of the Bible, and in Catholic editions. A translation 
of the Book of Enoch, by R. Lawrence, was published in 
London in 1838, 

3. There are several collections of Scottish ballads, as 
Aytoun’s, Ritson’s, Mackay’s, Murray’s, etc. A good second- 
hand bookseller might find what you want. 


Can you direct me to some books giving information about the 
early hietory of California, the gold mania of 1849, and the native 
and Spanish races? M. H.C. 

New Haven, Conn. 

The most extensive work on the general subject is, of 
course, Mr. H. A. Bancroft’s ‘‘ Native Races of the Pacific 
States.’’ Mr. Charles H. Shinn’s ‘‘ Mining Camps ”’ (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) contains a great d<al not to 
be readily found elsewhere, and is of great interest. We 
made some extracts from it in our Evening Lamp of the 
issue of March 19. Other books that may be of service are : 
J.C. Fremont’s “‘ Exploring Expedition, 1843-44,’’ C. Nord- 
hoff’s ‘* Northern Caiifornia and ‘‘ California for Health, 
Pleasure, etc.”’ (1872), F. Parkman’s ‘‘ California and Oregon 
Trail,’’ and the fifth volume of the report of the United 
States Wilkes Exploring Expedition. 


Can you tell me how it is that learned Christian ministers cal! 
death the coming of the Lord? Can it be that the terrible 
“ enemy,” the dreaded foe to all our earthly hopes and loves, is 
the same as the “ bright appearing " of the *‘ great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ,"’ the “blessed hope” everywhere spoken of 
in Scripture as the event of joy, which we are to “ look for and 
hasten unto”? Who can say from the heart, ‘O death, come 
quickly AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

The coming of death cannot be said in any sense to fulfill 
that coming of the Lord which is in the New Testament so 
much the hope and expectation of God’s children ; but to 
those who believe that death brings them at once into the 
immediate presence of their Lord, that to depart is to be 
with Christ, which is far better, death is no longer the 
dreaded foe he once was, and in a true sense dying is going 
to the Lord. 


a When and why did the Jews discontinue the offering of sac. 
ces? 

2. Why do notthe modern Jews offer sacrifices as did the 
anelent? 

(Of course these questions are to be answered from a Jewish 
standpoint. We, who accept Jesus Christ as the “‘ Messiah,”’ 
understand the “ why."’) 

3. Is there any prophecy which declares that all offerings and 
oblations shall cease when the Messiah comes? 

4. If so, where? 

These questions were asked at a recent meeting of our 
“Church and Family Circle,” and we will be pleased if you 
would prove to us a source of information. 0. B.L. 


1 and 2. Because the law forbids the offering of sacrifice 
in any other place but at the altar in Jerusalem. 

3 and 4. No; the Talmud records a tradition that in Mes- 
sianic times thank-offerings only will be continued. 


Your sarcastic reply to a correspondent who wishes to 
know something about ‘‘Cain’s wife’’ prompts me to say 
that if you will refer him to a book called ‘‘ Adam and 
the Adamite,” by the author of ‘ Seraons in Stone,’’ or 
* Builders of Babel’’ (I think the author’s name is Alexan- 
der McLeod), your correspondent—troubled by a natural 
and laudable curiosity concerning the apparent contradic. 
tion of the Bible statement on that subject—will be greatly 
interested and consoled. Not only the ignorant, but many 
earnest Bible students, uninstructed, are puzzled over the 
question where Cain, being only the third person created, 
fourd his wife.’’ A Constant Reaver, 

Could a foreigner get a book copyrighted in the United States 
by getting a citizen to take out a copyright for him? 

Copyright is granted in the United States only to an Amer- 
ican author or his legal representatives. As a man cannot 
sell what he has not got, an English author cannot hand over 
any rights to an American copyright toan American citizen. 
There is no way in which an English author can secure prop- 
erty in the work of his brain in both countries, so long as our 
present unjust law exists. 

1. I want to get on the track of a tract on Bible-marking I once 
saw—a railroad system. I wonder if you can helpme. 2. 1 wish 
to get a handy copying process, good for a dozen or twenty 
copies—that will be enough—but handy. The Papyrograph, for 
instance, which I am familiar with, is too fussy. L. 8. W. 

Conn. 

Perhaps some of our readers may be able to suggest an- 
swers to these queries. 
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NEWS FROM NEW MEXICO. 


HE Ladies’ Church Missionary Association of New 
Haven, Conn., an association composed of the 
communicants of the Protestant Episcopal churches of 
the city, met for their annual meeting at Trinity Church, 
on May 5, but owing to the presence of Bishop Dunlop, 
missionary bishop of New Mexico, no business was 
transacted, the ladies desiring him to make an address. 
We give an extract from his address, reported for one 
of the daily papers : 

‘The population of New Mexico and Arizona is only 
one-third of that of Connecticut. The country extends 
350 miles from north to south. On the plains and reser- 
vations reside 20,000 wild Indians. The area of these 
two territories is three times that of New England. The 
average county out there is larger than Connecticut, and 
some counties are as Jarge as Maseachusotts and Con- 
necticut. I have been there four and a half years, and 
have not yet visited all the counties. I travel princtl- 
pally among the towns along the railroads. The old 
village Indians live in little houses surrounding a court- 
yard. Sometimes these rows of houses are three and 
four tiers high. These Indians are principally Roman 
Catholics, and each village has a priest. They cultivate 
fruits and raise cattle. The Spanish-American popula- 
tion is composed largely of people of Indian blood, and 
are seml-civilized. This people have descended from 
the old Spanish stock, and are mainly finely cultivated 
and polite. These Mexicans vote, and are semi civil- 
ized. They live in towns along streams, cultivate the 
soil, and are usually Roman Catholics. The majority 
of the American population has come into the country 
during the past ten years, since the advent of the rail- 
roads. The most important work that we can do is to 
labor among the civilized populations. Other denom!- 
nations have labored among the Pueblo Indians ; but I 
believe that the work results largely in a loss of money. 
The Baptists have been laboring in these territories 
thirty years, and have accomplished very little. Our 
work is more solid, and we have made six times more 
progress with the same amount of effort. We wanta 
larger spirit of missionary enterprise in our Church. 
Our people do not do so much in this line as other de- 
nominations, We give for charity at home, for hos- 
pital and for church decoration. The Episcopal Church 
is spread out somewhat thinly in every State and Terri- 
tory in the land. 

‘We have in New Mexico only one church. This 
church, in Las Vegas, is an adobe structure, and will hold 
less than 100 people. We have two churches in New 
Mexico and one in Arizona. Albuquerque is a town 
containing the largest American population of any town 
in New Mextco—5,000. We have here a church costing 
$4,000. This town, which is four years old, was built 
up around the railroad station. There is a small debt 
on this church. ‘They were obliged to pay twelve per 
cent. interest, but I have bad the debt funded at six per 
cent. I have offered to ralse in the East $100 for every 
$409 the church will pay off. St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York, bas just donated fifty doliars for this purpose, and 
a lady in Philadelphia is pledged to give me $100 more. 
In Santa Fé, atown with 1,500 Americans, we have a 
church costing $8,000, all paid for. The members pay 
their rector $1,200. I raised $1,200 toward this enter- 
prise. In Tombstone, Arizona, is an Episcopal church, 
the only one in the Territory, and has cost us $6,000. 
The building is of sun-dried bricks, with roof covered 
with California redwood shingles. Arizona bas more 
people and is growing faster than Nevada. The Tomb- 
stone mines have yielded from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 
annually. 

‘‘Our church has no schools or hospitals out there. 
If we could own a hospital of twenty or thirty rooms I 
should like it. We need money to build houses for the 
clergy. A little house of five rooms in Santa Fé rents 
for thirty dollarsa month. The Connecticut diocese does 
more for missions according to population than any other 
diocese in the land. The Woman's Auxiliary has done 
such for the homes of our clergy in the West. 


CHURCH CHORAL UNION. 

HE Church Choral Union, of New York, is doing a 
good work in the way of teaching the young folk 

of our congregations the art of reading sacred music at 
sight. Thousands have, in the last five years, learned 
thus to take part in congregational singing intelligently, 
and in several instances whole choirs have been formed 
out of those whom any individual church bas sent to 
the classes. The work done divides itself into three 
grades ; viz., junior, or elementary; senior, and ad- 
vanced classes. Eight classes in all have been at work 
this year. Asthe season draws to a close, the junior classes 
will give complimentary receptions to their friends 
to show what progress they have made. The seniors 


give a concert on Friday evening, May 22, in the Madi- 
son Avenue Congregational Church, corner of Forty-fifth 
Street, and the advanced class will give a rehearsal on Fri- 
day evening, May 22, at 2:30 o'clock, and a full concert on 


Saturday evening, May 23, in the same place. They will 
render Haydn's masterpiece, the ‘‘ Oratorio of the Crea- 
tion,” assisted by full orchestra, organ, and soloists. The 
object of these concerts is to show the Christian public 
of this city the results attained by those taken at random 
from our congregations and Sunday-schoole and carefully 
trained in sacred music. Dr. H. R. Palmer is the mu- 
sical director of the classes, and the Rev. A. F. Schauf- 
fler the President of the Choral Union. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these cohummne. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Rev. Emory J. Haynes preached his first sermon as 
pastor of the Union Temple Baptist Church, Boston, Maas., 
on the morning of May 2. The people who heard him were 
enthusiastic in his praise. 

—The seventy-fifth anniversary of the A. B. C. F. M. will 
be held in Boston October 13-16. This will be the seventh 
time the organization has held its annual meeting in Boston. 
At the “ Jubilee Meeting’’ twenty-five years ago two thou- 
sand guests were entertained. After full inquiry the managers 
express the opinion that ‘* at least 6,000 friends of missions 
will be present,’’ and that “‘ not less than 4,000 persons 
must be entertained by the Committee of Entertainment.”’ 

—Last week, in connection with the annual Diocesan Con- 
vention, the centenary of Episcopacy in Massachusetts was 
observed, the exercises occurring in Trinity Church, Boston. 
The Right Rev. Benjamin H. Paddock, D.D., delivered an 
address on ** The First Century of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Massachusetts."’ 

—Last week the third annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Branch of the Church Temperance Society was held in 
Trinity Chapel, Boston. From the reports of the Secretary 
and Treasurer it appeared that the Society is in a remarkably 
flourishing condition. It has now 1,216 members, a gain of 
some 300 during the year. 

—The seventh annual meeting of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society was held last week in the 
Baptist church on Harvard Street, Cambridge, Mass, 

—The fifticth anniversary of Christ Church (Protestant 
Episcopal) in South Brooklyn will be celebrated May 17 and 
18. At the same time a reunion of the past and present 
members of the church will be held. 

—The pastor of the Congregational Church at Byfield, 
Mass., has completed the third year of his ministry. Dur- 
ing this period the congregation has increased, and the 
Sunday-school numbers double what it did two years ago. 

—The Pleasant Street Methodist Episcopal Church at 
New Bedford, Mass., has obtained permission from the 
bishop to assume the debt of the Allen Street Church, which 
was recently closed, and carry on services there. The 
pastor of the Pleasant Street Church, the Rev. A. E, Drew, 
is willing to assume the double duty, preaching at Allen 
Street Church Sunday morning, and Pleasant Street Church 
Sunday afternoon. The members of the Allen Street society 
have accepted the offer. 

—The United Church of New Haven, Conn., have unan- 
imously called to their pastorate the Rev. 8. G. Herrick, 
from the Mount Vernon Church at Boston, Mass. They have 
offered Mr. Herrick a salary of $5,000. 

—In compliance with the request of the students of Yale 
College, the Rev. Dwight L. Moody began a series of meet- 
ings at Batelle Chapel, May 1. The evening services were 
attended principally by the students, the professors of the 
college, with their wives and daughters. At the services, 9 
a.M, Sunday morning, the students only were present. The 
services at 5 and 7 r.m. were attended exclusively by men. 
At the regular services, 10:30 a.m., the public were admit- 
ted. 
—Captain Obed Baker bas presented a set of pulpit fur- 
niture to the Methodist Episcopal cburch at West Dennis, 
Mass. 

—May | the corner-stone ofa new Baptist church was 
laid at Newton, Mass. 

—The First Presbyterian Church at Portland, Me., was 
organized May 2, with fifteen members. The new organi- 
zation was presented with an elegant communion service by 
the Presbyterian Church of East Boston, Mass. 

— May 2 thirty-one persons united with the First Congre- 
gational Church, and twenty-seven with the Baptist church, 
at Nasbua, N. H. 

—On Wednesday and Thursday of last week the sessions 
of the Episcopal Missionary Conference were held at Provi- 
dence, R. |. The Rev. George F. Flichtner, Secretary of the 
Domestic Committee, opened the discussion on Domestic 
Missions.’’ The Rev. George William Douglas, rector of 
St. George’s Church, New York, spoke on “ Foreign Mis- 
sions.’’ Addresses were also given by the Rev. Colbraith B. 
Perry on missionary work among the colored people, and by 
the Rev. Giles B. Cooke, of Petersbarg, Va., relative to work 
for the colored people in Virginia. A sketch of the progress 
of mission work in Japan was given by Professor J. McD. 
Gardiner, with reference especially to the success of 
St. Margaret’s School at Tokio. Professor Gardiner also 
gave an extended address on ‘‘ Mission Work in Japan.’’ 
The last seasion of the meeting was given up to a general 
review of missionary work. 

—The second annual meeting of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Cambridge, Mass., was held May 7. 
Since the last meetizg the Association has been incorporated, 
$30,000 raised, and a building purchased. The Association 
now has 426 active members and 115 associate members. 
The following officers were elected: President, Warren 
Sanger; Vice-President, C. A. Vinal; Treasurer, N. H. 
Holbrook; Clerk, William 8. Mandel: Directors, three 
years, J. E. Vandervoort, William H. Orcutt, George M. 
McCoy, O. H. Durrell; two years, Jesse Harrel, E. 8. 
Cheney, W. W. Dallinger, George B. Caswell; one year, 


H. L. Jones, G. H. Howard, F. B. Gilman, 8. G. Brown. 
L. Wilbur Messer is the General Secretary. 

— Bishop Williams confirmed six persons at Trinity Chapel, 
New Haven, Conn., last Saturday afternoon. On Sunday 
morning, at Trinity Church, he confirmed twenty ; at Christ 
Charch, six. Onthe morning of May 2 the Bishop ordained 
to the diaconate the Rev. Kobert G. Osborn; Alfred B. 
Nichols and the Rev. Mr. Camp were advanced to the 
priesthood at Trinity Church. 

—The first class to complete the full three years’ course 
in the Theological School of the General Convoca‘ion of the 
New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) Church was graduated 
May 7. 

MIDDLE STATES, 

—The newsboys of the West Side Lodging-House were 
given a turkey dinner on the evening of April 20. At the 
close of the dinner prizes for attendance and industry 
were distributed. 

—The semi-centennial of the Kose Hill Methodist Episco- 
pal Charch at New York was celebrated last Sunday by 
appropriate services. 

—At the Congregational ministers’ meeting at Bible 
House, Monday, May 4, Anthony Comstock spoke on Pernit- 
cious Literature, and a resolution of thanks, with declaration 
of sympatby with him in his work, and of cordial indorse- 
ment of the Society for the Suppression of Vice and its 
methods of prosecuting ita work, was unanimously and most 
heartily adopted. 

—The Society of St. Panl’s Evangelical Church in East 
Thirty-Fourth Street, New York, has filed a certificate of 
incorporation. 

—The Board of Managers of the Ladies’ Home Miesion- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church held thei 
annual meeting May 5. The Treasurer’s report shows « 
balance in the treasury of over #6,000. Over 15,000 gar- 
ments have been given to destitute children, 300 childre » 
were event into the country, 791 families have been relieved, 
and over 6,000 persons visited during the past year. 

— During the pest year $2,200 have been contributed by the 
members of the Noble Street Baptist Church, at Greenpoint, 
N. Y., over and above all expenses. Since the resignation 
of the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Miller, the Rev. Dr. A. Stuart 
Walsh has been acting pastor, and it is to his efforts that 
this result is due. The pulpit is to be filled by the Rev. 
Adolph Gumbert, while Dr. Walsh is to devote himself to 
the relief of debt-burdened churches. 

—The twentieth anniversary of the National Temperance 
Society and Publication House is to be held at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, May 12. Addresses by the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn; the Rev. Dr. Daniel Dor- 
chester, of Natick, Mass.; and the Rev. C. H. Mead, of Hor- 
nelisville, N. Y. Singing by Ira D. Sankey. 

—The officers and teachers of the Sabbath-schools of 
Yorkville, N. Y., in the Ustou Teachers’ Meeting protested 
against the opening of the park museums on Sunday, because 
they believed that such an act will tempt many young 
people from the Sabbath-schools in the afternoon, which to 
many of them is the only opportunity for moral instruction. 
Their second objection is that the furds with which the 
museums have been built and furnished were obtained by 
taxation of individuals, or by benevolences of individuals, 
who objected to their being opened on the Sabbath. Third, 
that such opening is contrary to the laws of the State ; and, 
fourth, that the claims made tbat the opening of museums 
on Sunday have been helpful to workingmen generally is 
disproved by the experiments in Europe. They also object 
to the park concerts given on Sunday, and request that 
they be given on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, as 
formerly. 

— After the completion of Pilgrim Church of Harlem, two 
years ago, the ladies agreed to furnish al! the cushions and 
carpeta needed, and tobuya piano. Their efforts have been 
crowned with success, and on April 30 a sociable was held 
10 celebrate their entire freedom from debt. Addresses 
were delivered by the pastor, the Rev. 8. H. Virgin, and 
others. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Spring Valley, N. Y., 
to which was assigned as pastor the Rev. George RK. Bristow , 
is crowded at early service. More applications have been 
made for pews than the trustees could accommodate. 
Hitherto this has been one of the weakest churches in the 
Conference. 

—The Western Convocation of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of New York met in Christ Church at 
Mariborough, N. Y., May 6. The Rev. Mr. Washburn, of 
Rondout, delivered an address on Clerical Support, which 
caused much discussion. He asserted that there were a 
number of parishes along the Hudson River where the 
rectors were literally starving to death. His remedy was to 
compel each clergyman to deposit his salary with the Treas- 
urer of the diocese, who would pay each clergyman a fixed 
salary per annum. it is now,’ said Mr. Washburn, 
‘* jt is wonderful how much waste there is, how much money 
is frittered away by the vestrymen and guilds in our parishes 
on purely fanciful objecta, while the rector’s debts accumnu- 
late and his honorable mind is tarnished that he is in the 
estimation of many little better than a thief. Thousands of 
dollars are annually wasted in this diocese while the clergy 
starve.’’ In reference to the policy of ‘‘ the church,” he 
said that it deprived the laity of the right of extemporaneous 
prayer in public, and he warned the members of the Con- 
vention that “ we are threatened socially, commercially, and 
otherwise by a growing spirit of socialism.’’ He said: “‘ Au- 
thority is now with difficulty maintained, and there isa 
spirit aggressive in State and Church which imperils peace 
and order everywhere.’’ 

—The Lafayette Methodist Episcopal Church at Jersey 
City was dedicated May 3. 

—A Baptist church is about to be organized at Astoria, 
L. L 

— Under the pastoral care of the Rev. D. R. Frazer, D.D., 
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the First Presbyterian Church at Newark, N. J., is growing. 
During the past year eighty persons were received into 
membership, and the collections for the year amounted to 
nearly $13,000. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church will be built at Le 
Roy, N. Y., on the site of the oldchurch. The new structure 
will vost $20,000. 

—The church at Lebanon, N. Y., has been presented 
with a handsome communion service. 

—The First Presbyterian Church at Montclair, N. J., is 
*ssourewhat disturbed over a division in the church as to the 
retention of the pastor, the Rev. J. R. Berry. There are 
strong parties both for and against the pastor, who during 
the pasi fifteen years has raised $250,000 in the church, and 
last year built a new chapel. 

—The newspapers during the past week have contained 
rumors in regard tothe withdrawal of the Rey. Charles H. 
Hepworth from the pastorate of the Belleville Avenue Con- 
gregational Church at Newark, N. J. The trustees deny the 
rumor most emphatically, and say that the greatest har- 
mory exists between the church and the pastor. They are 
perfectly willing that he should preach but once a day, and 
iy that the pastoral work is most ably done by the Rey. 
Ray Palmer. 

—Exercises commemorative of the organization of the 
First Protestant Episcopal Church in New Jersey were held 
at New Brunswick May 5, this being the place where the 
first organization was effected. Two hundred clergymen 
were present. The services were intensely interesting. The 
historical sermon was preached by the Rev. J. H. Garrison, 
of the Philadelphia Divinity School. , 

—Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania, confirmed a large 
class in the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, last week. 

—The United Brethren of Pennsylvania met in convention 
at Reading May 5. 

—The Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Pennsylvania opened on the morning of May 5, 
at the Church of the Epiphany, at Philadelpbia, the Right 
Rev. Bishop Stevens presiding. About 200 clergymen and 
300 laymen are entitled to seats in the Convention, but a 
large number were not present. The Bishop in his address 
dwelt on the importance of diocese missions, and alluded to 
the indifference of the members of the church to this work. 
He referred to the question of marriage and divorce, on 
which subject he said: ‘‘ Existing laws in this State on 
both these points are unsatisfactory and need revision. 
Laxity in the law of marriage will necessarily produce 
laxity in the law of divorce. In this State, in the eyes of the 
law, marriage is a simple civil contract, made in no pre- 
scribed form, and requiring the presence of neither clergy- 
man nor magistrate. The church feels every day the defect 
of this law and how it imperils the purity of conjagal life 
and the sanctity of the home.’’ He suggested to the Con- 
vention the propriety of taking definite action on this ques- 
tion. Reportsof the various committees show earnest and 
effective work in their several departments. The report of 
the Board of Missions says: ‘‘ The past year has been one 
of extreme financial depression. Apprehending this, at the 
beginning of the year we resolved to withhold ten per cent. 
of the appropriations which we had been accustomed to 
make, purposing to restore it should the contributions per- 
mit. As aventure of faith, we Aave restored it.’’ The 
report of the Committee on Diocesan Committee Work 
closes with the provision ‘‘ that each Convocation shall, 
under the advice of the Bishop, conduct the missionary 
work within its own limits; shall have control and distri- 
bution of the monsy alloted to it by the Board of Missions in 
aid of mission stations and feeble parishes ; shall support 
among its several parishes and missions the sums from time 
to time desired of it by said Board, and may, at its discre- 
tion, with the approval of the Bishop, undertake special 
missionary work and raise funds for such purposes, pro- 
vided it shall first have complied with the requirements of 
the Board of Missions. The Board of Missions sball meet 
immediately after the adjournment of the Diocesan Con- 
vention, at which meeting they shall designate the amount 
desired from each Conyocation.’’ After some discussion 
the canon was adopted. 

—The vestry of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church at 
Camden, N.J., has purchased ground with which to erect a 
new building. 

—The services at the Cathedral, Garden City, are well 


. attended every Sunday. The music is particularly attract- 


ive. The Long Island Railroad runs a train from their 
depot in Brooklyn at 8:55 4.m. This train reaches Garden 
City an hour in advance of the time of service. People de- 
siring to attend the afternoon service can be accommodated 
by a train that leaves Brooklyn at 1:30 p.m. 


THE WEsT. 


—The fourth annual meeting of the Emanuel Baptist 
Church at Chicago, Ill., was held May 8. The additions to 
the membership for the year were 150, of whom 115 were by 
profession. The total receipts for the year were $23,730. A 
special effort will be made to make the music of the service 
more attractive. 

—The Church of the Covenant, the new Presbyterian 
church at the Seminary of the Northwest, Chicago, Ill., was 
organized May 7, with eighty-three members. The new 
church edifice will be erected at the corner of Belden Ave- 
nue and Halstead Street : it will be ready for occupancy in 
Septem ber. 

—A Bible Institute under the direction of the Bible work 
will be held in Farwell Hall, Chicago, I[ll., beginning May 
18, and continuing from four tosix weeks. The course of 
instruction will include—Christian Doctrine : Some of the 
great fundamental truths revealed in the Scriptures—sin, 
jurtification, the mediatorial offices of Christ, the Holy 
Spirit’s presence and work. Biblical Exegesis: An Analyt- 
ical stady of texts and passages in the English Bible. Ele 


mentary Church History : The planting of the church ; fal! 
of the Roman Empire; the Reformation. Practical Work : 
Meetings, inquirers, etc. The Institute will be under the 
management of the Rev. Professor W. G. Moorehead, of 
Xenia, Ohio; the Rev. Mr. Moody, the Rev. Dr. Goodwin, 
and Major D. W. Whittle. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Bible Institute, 150 Madison Street, Chicago, III. 

—The Second Presbyterian Church at Peekekill, N. Y., has 
succeeded in paying its entire debt. Due to the efforts of 
the women in the church. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Cadillac, Mich., 
will move their present building back from the street, and 
build an addition in front. The proposed change wil! cost 
about $7,000. 

—A new Baptist church was dedicated at Beloit, Wis., 
recently. This church replaces the one destroyed by fire 
about a year ago. It was dedicated free of debt. 

—The new Unitarian church recently organized at Chi- 
cago, Ill., and known as Al! Souls’ Church, hope to occupy 
a church building of their own at no distant date. 

—It is understood that the Rev. Thomas Harrison wil! re- 
turn to Chicago at the close of the revival meetings now be- 
ing held at Louisville, Ky. 

—The congregation of the Western Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Chicago have gone into their new build- 
ing. 

—The annual meeting of the Directors of the German 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary was held at Dubuque, 
Iowa, May 1. The Seminary is in a prosperous condition. 

—The first confirmation service in the newly organized 
Trinity Reformed Episcopal Church at Jefferson, Ill., was 
held May 2. 

—Contracts have been given for the new Congregationa! 
church at Evanston, I/l. Alithe necessary funds have been 
raised but about $1,000. 

—The Pacific Garden Mission at Chicago, I[11., is accom- 
plishing a most noble work among the poor of the city. 

—The Western Unitarian Convention began at the Church 
of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., May 25, with between one and 
two hundred delegates present. 

—An Episcopal! church is to be built at Otter Lake, Mich., 
at once. 

THE SOUTH. 

—A Baptist Convention has been beld at Augusta, Ga., 
during the past week, presided over by the Rev. Dr. Jones, 
of Virginia. An address on Ministerial Education was 
given by Dr. Manley, of Kentucky. An address on Mission 
Work, in which the co-operation of Women was strongly ad- 
vocated, was given by the President of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, the Hon. William Buchnell. Most able 
addresses were delivered by twonative Mexicans. 

—Christ Church at New Orleans was sold at auction May 
2. In this church the first Protestant Society in the Sonth- 
west was organized. The church has been twice rebuilt, and 
the edifice sold dates back to 1846, and at one time was con- 
sidered the cathedral church of the diocese. 

—From Missouri comes a report of a missionary of the 
American Sunday-School Union very creditable to the fe- 
male superintendents of mission schools: “ It isa notice- 
able fact that a large proportion of my ‘ evergreen schools’ 
—such as live through the winter—are superintended by 
women. In other schools male superintendents could not 
stand the cold, and they were closed. Miss Orr, who is 
doing a grand mission work in Japan, was formerly Super- 
intendent of one of my schools.”’ ' 

—From Florida a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School U nion reports an exploring trip into Liberty County, 
between the Okloboma and Chatchoochle rivers, sparsely 
settled and mostly along the watercourses, where the princi- 
pal business seems to be the raising of bees and making 
honey. There are 460 persons between the ages of four and 
twenty-one years, for whom the missionary organized 
five new schools. They had only one. 

—The centennial of Presbyterianism in South Carolina 
will be celebrated in October next. Dr. Girardeau will 
deliver an oration, Dr. Vedder recite a poem, and Dr. 
Thompson read a historical sketch. The sum of 150,000 
is to be raised as a thank-offering. 

—Two hundred conversions are reported at Corsicana, 
Texas, as the result of a union meeting conducted by the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Cumberland Presbyterian 
churches. 

—The twenty-sixth annual convention of the American 
Young Men’s Christian Associations will be held at the First 
Baptist Church, Atlanta, May 15-17. 

—A colored Baptist church in Terrell County, Ga., bas 
1,200 members, and one in Lee County has between 3,000 
and 4,000. 

—At Selma, Ala., the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
sometimes called the Covenanters, has the only organization 
in the South, under the pastorate of a colored minister, 
named Elliot. He is a well-educated, prodent man, and is 
doing a good work for his race. The school associated with 
the church has now 500 colored pupils. 

—The convocation cf the Episcopal Diocese of the Church 

of Georgia opened at Trinity Church, Macon, Ga., May 6. 
Much attention was given to the subject of missions in the 
diocese, and $3,500 was appropriated for work in the dio- 
—The twelfth annual conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion will be held at Washington, D. C., Jane4. The topics 
selected for discussion are: Prevention of Pauperism, Pre- 
-ventive Work among Children, The Organization of Charity, 
Proper Provision and Treatment for the Insane and 
for the Feeble-Minded, The Systems of Labor in Juvenile 
Reformatories, Immigration, and the best Organization and 
Management of Prisons and Penitentiaries. Able papers 
are expected on all of these subjects, and it is anticipated 
that this will be one of the most interesting conferer . hat 
has been held. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Thomas O. Rice, pastor of the church at Templeton, Mass., 
bas resigned. 

—Willlam De L. Love was installed pastor of the Pear) Street 
Church at Wartford, Conn., last week. 

—R. P. Hibbard, pastor of the New England Church at Brook. 
iyn, N. Y., has resigned, much to the regret of his people. 

—J. Lee Mott, of Willimantic, Conn., has received a call to the 
church at Hebron, Conn. 

—George H. Griffin, pastor of the church at Milford, Conn., has 
resigned. 

—George Osgood has declined the calls to Gorham, N. H., and 
Prescott, Arizena. 

—John Whalley, of Andover Theological Seminary, has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Tower Hill, Mass. 

—Julius Neibuer was ordained assistant pastor to the Rev. 
Edward Hungerford at Adams, Mass, May!. He will labor 
among the German population. 

—C, F. Goldamith, pastor of the church at North Carver, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—C. W. Morrow has been installed pastor of the church at 
Bethlehem, Corn. 

—John M. Dutton, of Lebanon, N. H., has resigned and ac- 
cepted a call to Great Falls, N U., at a salary of $1,*00. 

—Douglass Carlisle was ordained pastor of the First Church of 
Brockton, Mass., May 7. 

—George A. Tewksbury was Installed pastor of the Pilgrim 
Church, Cambridgeport, Mass, May 7. 

—James M. Bell, of West Medway, Mass., has resigned, to 
take effect July 1. 

—George W. Savory has been installed pastor of the church tn 
Stratham, N. H. 

—George W. Andrews has been engaged for another year by 
the church at Dalton, Mass. 

—E. G. Selden, of the First Church, Manchester, N. HL, re- 
signed Muay 6, to take effect May 16. He goest> Springfield, 
Mass. 

—Jamea E. Odlin, of Andover Theological Seminary, has been 
engaged to supply the church at Pembroke, N. U. 

—Henry P. Cutting, of North Leominster, Mass , hus recetved a 
call to Harwich, Mass. 

—C. C. Campbell, of Yale Theological Seminary, |ias accepted 
a call tothe South Church at Granby, Conn. 

—Charles Mills, of Andover Theological Seminary, has re- 
ceived a c.ll to the church at Springfield, Vr. 

—David O. Smith, of the Chicago Theolovical s«mtnary, has 
accepted a call to the church at Annawan, I)’. 

—L. F. Waldo, pastor of the church at Shelby. Mich , has re- 
sigued. 

—Frank H. Palmer, pastor of the church at Pomfret, Conn., 
has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—John J. Wilds, of Princeton Theologica! Seminary, has ac 
cepted a call to the Seventh Street (hurch at New York. 

—Elias Benzing was installed pastor of the German church at 
Chicago, May 7. 

—Edwin B. Raffensperger, pastor of the First Church at 
Muncy, Pa . died May 1, aged sixty-one years. 

—A. F. Ashley, pastor of the church at Ishpeming, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—D. Morrison, pastor of the church at Sunfield, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—David Schley Schaff, pastor of the First Church at Kansas 
City, Mo., has received a call to the First Church at Detroit, 
Mich. 

—C. H. W. Petrie, for the past thirty years pastor of the chureh 
at Montgomery, Ala, died May 7, aged seventy three years. 

—W. K. Preston will be installed as pastor of the church at 
Neshaminy, Pa. 

BAPTIST. 


—O. P. Fuller, of Chatham, Mass., has resigned, and accepted 
a call to South Londonderry, Vt. 

—J. W. Coomba, of Bristo], N. H., bas resigned. 

—Eli N. Smith, of Newton Theological Seminary, has accepted 
bis call to the Third Church (colored), Springtield, Mass. 

—Ira Emery has accepted a cal! to China, Me. 

—Theodore E. Busfield, of New Haven, Conn., has accepted 
the call to the First Church at Bangor, Me. 

—E. N. Selleck, pastor of the church at Springport, Mich., has 
resigned . 

—G. M. W. Carey, pastcr of the church at Bay city, Mich, has 
received a call to the church at Brantford, Ont. 

—S. H. Smith, of Medford, N..J., bas received a call to Ham- 
monton, N. J. 

—R. H. Stedham was installed pastor of the First Church at 
New Britain, Conn., last week. 

—J. W. Coombs, pastor of the church at Bristol, \t., has re- 
signed. 

—Henry M. Tefft, of Norwich, N. Y., has received a call to 
the church at Oxford, N. Y. 

—George E. Merrill, pastor of the First Church at Salem, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—A. M. Tennant, of Aurora, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
church at Westfield, N. Y., to succeed A. E. Kuse, who has ac- 
cepted a call to Dunkirk, N. Y. 

EPISCOFAL. 


—F. H. Post, of Tacony, N. J., bas received a call to St. Paul's 
Church at Trenton, N. J. 

—Lewis H. Lightpipe has entered upon his duties as rector of 
the church at Woodbridge, N. J. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Q. H. Shinn, of Rochester, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
Universalist church at Deering, Me. 

—R. H. Baker, of Cherryfield, Me, has resigned, to take effect 
in Jaly. 

—C. J. Herman Fick, of the Evangelical Lutheran Zion Church 
of Boston, Mass., died April 30, aged sixty-three. 

—G. A. T. Goebel was installed pastor of the German Evan 
gelical Church on Eighty-sixth Street, New York, May 10. 

—William Carter, a retired Methodist minister, died at Dur- 
ham, N. C., May 1. 

—L. P. Gangnus, pastor of the Lutheran Church at Sebewaing, 
Mich., bas resigned. 

-L. F. McKinney, pastor of the Universalist church at Man 
chester, N. H.. has resigned. 

~dJonathan H. Daily, recently pastor of Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Jersey City, N. J.. committed suicide, while 
temporarily insane, by Jumping from the deck of a Mississipp, 
River steamer. while golng from New Orleans to St. Louls. 
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FACTS ABOUT TONTINE. 
THE ALLEGED ENORMITY OF ITS 
WICKEDNESS. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM PRESIDENT GREENE 
—£17,000,000 INSURANCE SAID TO BE LOST 
TO FAMILIES OF TONTINE POLICY-HOLDERS 
IN TEN YEAKS!—A SCATHING DENUNCIA- 
TION OF THB SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Sin,—In your issue of March 22, ult., in 
answering the statements and criticisms of 
Meesrs. Beers, Hyde, Alexander, and McCar- 
dy, | showed that the Tontine principle in 
life insurance is absolute, unqualified gam- 
bling, because it makes a man stand to lose 
by lapse that which need not be lost by 
lapse; that which lapse ought not to cause 
the loss of at all; it therefore makes bim 
needlessly and of eet purpose expose to the 
risk of loss that which need not and would 
not be at the risk of loss but for his act. 
This is gambling, pure and simple. 

And, aside from this aspect of Tontine, 
which directly involves public morality, I 
have shown this peculiar vice about this par- 
ticular form of gambling ; namely, tbat there 
is lost, not merely what one has paid to a 
company over ani above the cost of his in- 
surance up to the time his policy lapses, but 
the paid-up insurance which that overpay- 
ment ought to secure for his family at once 
if he cannct carry on the original insurance, 
and which sach overpayment would secure 
had he taken a policy framed upon the true 
principles of life insurance. 


THE THING GAMBLED FOR, 


He is not only gambling, but he is gam- 
bling with his family’s protection; and the 
purpose of bis gambling is to win from 
other families the value of the protection 
they may be made to forfeit by lapse during 
the Tontine or semi-Tontine period. The 
profits of Tontine ure forteited reserves and 
surplus; the profits of semi-Tontine are 
partly forfeited reserves and wholly forfeited 
surplus; and both reserves and surplus 
ought, in case of lapse, to give paid-up in- 
surance to the family or other dependents 
for whose protection the insurance was 
originally taken. The profits of either form 
of Tontine are, therefore, the price of pald- 
up insurance which ought to have gone to 
the families of those who had to lapse their 
policies. And the instant and constant pro 
tection of families is the one function, the 
one public utility, of life insurance, the only 
thing that cannot be done better and more 
cheaply some other way. 

The only reply to this analysis that I have 
seen is by way of renewed attack upon the 
Connecticut Mutual and myself. 

The phase of Tontine which I have hitherto 
diseussed bas been its effect upon the 
individual family, which loses its needed 
protection to fatten the Tontine pool. 

Il wish now to call attention to the aggre- 
gate effect of Tontine on the community, 
upon the multitude of families whose pro- 
tection is put at hazard to make up its 
winnings; and to indicate something of the 
tremendous scope and magnitude of its 
present and still more of its prospective 
scale of operation. 

SIGNIFICANT FIGURES. 


Let us trace the progress of Tontine for 
the last ten years in the two companies 
which bave promoted it longest and with 
peculiar energy, and see just what it means. 
We will take first the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. On January 1, 1875, it had 
already accumulated a Tontine fund of 
£152,948.84; during the next ten years It lost 
business by lapse and added to its Tontine 
pool as follows : 


ADDITIONS TO | TOTAL TON- 


LAPSES. TONTINE POOL TINE POOL 
1875 $7,167,935 97) $308,188 81 
1876 7,740,158 200,866 08 517.504 
1877 8,063,799 274,797 8% 792,302 22 
7,032,129 249,154 65 1,041,456 87 
1879 5,151,162 30,025 1,371,492 18 
1480 8,895,913 380,683 64 1.752.165 #2 
1281 4,670,615 302,078 21 2,054,944 08 
1882 6,618,915 87,128 13° 2,001,372 16 
TAS 6,904,682 144,728 88 2,236,006 04 
11,924,360 897,700 66 2,633,706 70 

$69, 150,620 


A comparison year by year of the lapses 
and the additions to the Tontine pool, 
coupled with the fact that the surplus of 
premiums as well as the value of lapsed 
policies ought to go into the pool, raises 
many questions of great and curious interest 
to those interested in it; for example, why 
in 1882, did the value of $6,618,915 of lapses 
and al] the surplus interest and the margin 
on probably $5,000,000 premiums produce 


only £37,128 forthe pool? Was it expenses 
shrinkage, or readjustment of accounts? 


A BLIND POOL. 


But it isa blind pool ;”’ its real sources 
and composition have never been disclosed, 
and so far no legal attempt to compel such 
disclosure bas been successful. 

The main point for the moment is this: in 
ten years the company has lost by lapses 
$60,150,620 of insurance, and has added 
#2,480.848 to its Tontine pool, which now ag- 
gregates $2,653,706.70. 

Take now the Equitable. I can find no 
separate statement of its Tontine fund prior 
to December 31, 1875, when it “‘ estimated ”’ 
it at exactly $1,000,000. Ita figures for the 
ten years are as follows : 


ADDITIONS TO TOTAL TON- 


LAPSES, 
TONTINE POOL. TINE POOL. 


1875 $13,752.590 £1 ,00)),000 
1876 12,685,900 $1,193,577 2,193,577 
14,200,200 111,38 2.504 919 
1878 10,383,220 422,548 2.827 
1479 & 742,088 3.569 550 
1580 6.825, 250 265,571 3,635,121 
1881 7.¥01 916 4.229,006 
10,872,105 253,605 4,482,700 
15 540 644,193 5,126.8 

23,608 879 1,281,968 6 408,561 

$122,693.505 


Here, again, are suggested practical ques- 
tions for those interested ; for example, ifthe 
lapee of $8,050,875 in 1879, and the surplus of 
interest and margin on Tontine premiums, 
produced $742,088 for the pool, why, in 1882, 
did the lapse of $10,872,105, the surplus in- 
terest on a larger reserve, and the margin of 
a larger volume of premium, produce only 
£253,005 for the pool? If they could add but 
$253,095 in 1882, how could they add $1,281,- 
968 in 1884 ° and vice versa. Howare matters 
a; portioned 

In ten years the Equitable has lost by 
lapses $122,605,505 of insurance, and added 
$5,408 861 to its Tontine pools, which now 
aggregate $1,408,861. 


MILLIONS GONE— WHERE ” 


The New York Life and Equitable together 
have lost by lapse in ten years $191,853, 125, 
the greater part of which was Tontine insur- 
ance, and have added $7,889, 709 to their Ton- 
tine pools, which aggregate $0,042,658. How 
many millions of paid-up insurance, lost by 
how many thousand families, bave gone to 
swe!l that enormous aggregate? Upon how 
many tens of thousands of widows and 
fatherless children has that ‘ judicious 
penalty ’’ of forfeiture of their paid-up pro- 
tection been imposed’ What was the accu- 
mulation of reserve and surplus on the 
$191,853,125 of lapses, forfeited to reward the 
persistency of others? How much paid-up 
insurance would it have bought? 

The companies give no information. But 
by analyzing their “‘ estimates " of Tontine 
results furnished for the guidance of their 
agents i= soliciting this business, we can get 
at the equivalent of their calculations, {f not 
their precise form. 

The Equitable, for example, authorizes its 
agents to ‘‘estimate’’ that if a man aged 
thirty takes an annual premium life policy 
for $10,000 in a twenty-year Tontine class, 
persistence to the end would be reWarded 
by a cash value of $7,120. If the company 
should have for twenty years the same ex- 
penses and interest as for the last ten, and 
should experience no more than 80 per 
cent. of its expected mortality, it would be 
able to accumulate for him out of his own 
premiums only $4,138, so that it has to get 
for him $2,982, or about 42 per cent. of the 
whole sum, and an addition of 72’per cent. 
to his own proper earnings, out of the forfeit- 
ure of other people’s reserve and surplus. 


FAMILIES DEFRAUDED. 


Let us see what this means as to those 
other people. Take ten thousand men, all 
at age thirty, each insured for $10,000 by an- 
nual premium life policies, in a twenty-year 
Tontine class: that would make just $100,- 
000,000 of insurance to start with. The 
Equitable’s ‘‘estimate’’ is that each of these 
men who lived and paid through that period 
would receive £7,120 for the surrender of his 
policy. Taking the same rate of expenses 
and interest that that company has had for 
the last ten years, and supposing its actual 
loases to be only 80 per cent. of those ex- 
pected—a very favorable supposition to the 
company—and grading the lapses according 
tothe common experience of companies as 
to the period when most lapses are to be ex- 
pected, and the statements of the Tontine 
companies as to the persistency of this kind 
of business, and their ‘estimated ” result 
would require the equivalent in twenty years 
ot 6,882 lapses, for $65,830,000 of insurance, 
with 680 deaths, leaving 2,408 policies in force 


to divide up $17,769,783, of which $10,335,899 
would be the reserves and surplus properly 
growing out of their own premiums, and 
$7,433,884 would be the product of reserves 
and surplus forfeited by other people. That 
$7,433,884 of forfeited reserves and surplus 
ought to have ylelded to the families of those 
who paid it in and had to lapse their policies, 
at least $17,000,000 of paid-up insurance ; 
that is their ‘‘ judicious penalty ’’ for laps- 
ing: the equivalent of %5,000 apiece of paid- 
up insurance for 5,400 tamilies! Think of 
what that means, men with families to pro- 
tect, who can look only to you who called 
them into being for protection! Isn't that a 
cruel-looking pool’ Is it right for you to 
needlessly expose your families to such loss? 
Do you wish to share the profits from such 
losses by other families * 

Seventeen millions at least of paid-up in- 
surance, out of every hundred million writ- 
ten, must be forfeited, needlessly lost to the 
families of the multitude who have to lapse 
over $68,000,000, to make good the “esti 
mated ”’ profits which are held out to attract 
Tontine insurers. The Equitable and New 
York Life wrote together over $140,000,000 
last year ; it is safe to say that a good deal 
more than $100,000,000 was Tontine, or semi- 
Tontine ; and the ‘‘estimated”’ results on 
semi-Tontine are only about 10 per cent. lees 
than those on full Tontine. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE GAME, 


Just imagine this business carried forward 
on this scale year after year, until the results 
of the old and the taking of the new travel 
side by side in full view ; over $100,000,000 
new business each year, and over $70,000,000 
of lapses ; and over $17,000,000 yearly of paid- 
up insurance that oug\t to come therefrom, 
taken from the families that need it, to make 
up the more than $7,500,000 of profits to be 
then yearly divided to the members of the, 
pools! Where in human bistory has so 
enormous a game been attempted or con- 
ceived? And the one thing played for is the 
paid-up insurance that ought to protect un- 
fortunate families! At least $17,000,000 a 
year, when the game is at its full on its pres- 
ent scale, taken from theee families, and its 
price given to the players who can stay in ! 

And now comes the Matual Life, with ite 
semi-Tontine * five-year distribution policy,”’ 
on which it has advanced its premiums 2 
per cent. ‘‘to meet the increased risk” (of 
which ‘‘risk,’’ by the way, there has appeared, 
as yet, no explanation whatever); and the 
Northwestern, with higher ‘‘ estimates "’ than 
any olhers; and several others with their own 
forms of the same thing—all inviting men to 
come in and put at hazard all or part of that 
protection which is sacredly due to their 
families, and to give which in its most sim- 
ple, Just, and absolute form ought to be the 
sole ambition, as it is the sole reason of its 
being, of a life insurance company. What 
colossal gambling it will be! For what a 
peculiar stake—the protection, the ‘living, 
of widows and children |! 


AN INSINUATING PARAGRAPH ANSWERED. 


As I was writing the last paragraph the 
following paid notice of the Equitable, from 
the ‘‘ World’ of April 20, was handed me: 


Tontine Again. 


“One day’s new business of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, for April 28, was 
nearly a million and a quarter of dollars. Has 
President Greene, of the Connecticnt Com- 
pany, been hired to advertise Tontine »”’ 

At that rate, they would write over &350,- 
000,000 ina year. And just translate that 
fact into the language of their ‘‘ estimates,” 
and repeat it year after year for twenty 
years, and what would it mean in just that 
company alone’? I[t would mean that on 
every year’s such business there would be 
over $241,000,000 of lapses, whereby would be 
lost to families full $60,000,000 of paid-up 
insurance, in order that they might give 
$26,000,000 additional profits to the Tontine 
pool. That is precisely what it would come 
in time to mean every year in that company 
alone; at least $60,000,000 a year of what 
ought to be paid-up insurance for families, 
who have to lapse at least $241 ,000,000, taken 
from them to furnish at least $26,000,000 a 
year to the Tontine pools! That is what 
the new business of April 28 would mean to 
the world in tho light of their authorized 
“estimates ;"’ or call it all semi-Tontine, 
and throw offeleven per cent. What an as- 
tounding scale of speculation |! 

AN APPEAL FOR THE FAMILY. 

Do pot misunderstond the * President of 
the Connecticut Company.’’ He well knows 
that he is advertising Tontine ; that to cer- 
tain men the very figures he has here given 


are entirely confident of their own ability te 
pay through, and who care little or nothirg 
where money comes from, so it comes legal 
ly. He is not speaking to them. He is 
speaking only to the men who have families 
to protect, and who mean to really protect 
them; and to men who may not bave seem 
the true character of Tontine. Heis speaking 
in behalf of families that need protection, to 
those to whom alone they can look for that 
protection, that it may not be put at neediess 
hazard of loss; that the unfortunate, the 
poor, and the weak be not made the prey of 
the fortunate, the rich, and the strong. He 
is speaking for the pure beneficence of sim- 
ple life insurance, so administered that every 
family may get every dollar’s worth of pro- 
tection the premiums paid by its own head 
can be made to buy. He does not think that 
the ultimate judgment of a clear understand- 
ing and good conscience will turn upon s 
million and a quarter of new busipessin a 
day. True success is something else than 
assuming obligations. The results by which 
life insurance is to stand at the last will be 
the amount of protection given to families, 
not the amount of which they have been 
robbed, not the protits it has been made to 
yield to a game of chance, nor the magnitude 
of the game which bas been set going in its 
name. Yourstruly, Jacon L. GREENE, 
HaRtTronD, May 7, 1285. 


“WHO CARRIES HIS BUSINESS ON 2?” 


Men don’t believe in a Devil now, as their 
fathers used to do; 

They’ ve forced the door of the broadest creed 
to let his Majesty through; 

There isn’t a print of his cloven foot, ors 
fiery dart from his bow, 

To be found in earth or air to-day, for tke 
world has voted so. 


But who is mixing the fatal draught that 
palsies beart and brain, 

And loads the earth of each passing year 
with ten hundred thousand slain ? 

Who blights the bloom of the land to-day 
with the fiery breath of hell, 

If the Devil isn’t and never was” 
somebody rise and teil ” 


Wont 


Who dogs the steps of the soiling saint, and 
digs the pits for his feet ” 

Who sows the tares in the field of Time 
wherever God sows his wheat ? 

The Devil is voted not to be, and of course 
the thing is true; 

But who is doing the kind of work the Devil 
alone should do ” 


We are told he does not go about as a roar: 
ing lion now: 

But whom shall we hold responsible for the 
everlasting row 

To be beard in home, in (hurch and State, 
to the earth’s remotest bound, 

If the Devil, by a unanimous vote, is no- 
where to be found ? 


Won't somebody step to the front forthwith 
and make his bow and show 

How the frauds and the crimes of the day 
spring up—for surely we want to know 

The Devil was fairly voted out, and of course 
the Devil is gone: 

But simple people would like to know who 
carries his business on. 


—({ Denver Tribune- Republican, 


More Cows THAN QveeN VICTORIA, 
—Mrs. Evarts is very domestic in her 
tastes, and takes more pride in her fine 
dairy farm in Vermont than in all the 
social honors heaped on her. It amounts 
to a hobby, and Mrs. Rachael Sherman 
tells a very funny story of Queen Vic- 
toria’s head datrymaid at Balmoral, who 
showed them over the model establish- 
ment on the estate, and’ seemed somewhat 
disgusted at their lack of amazement and 
surprise. It culminated when she stated 
the number of cows, and said ; ‘‘ Did ye 
ever hear of sae mony in one byre be 
fore?” ‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Evarts, quietly. 
‘‘Where, then ?” asked the maid, some. 
what brusquely. ‘‘In my own dairy. I 
have —,” naming a number some twenty 
cows ahead of the ‘‘byre’ful. The maid 
collapsed, and seemed to think she ought 
to be sent to the Tower on charge of high 
treason. That anybody should, could, or 
would have more cows than the Queen 
struck her mind as revolutionary, ani she 
tells the tale with bated breath to this day, 
always loyally windiag up with: “I 


will prove an irresistible attraction—men who 


dinna believe it.”—{Rutland Herald. 
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AN UGLY SPIDER. 


The correspondent of the New York 
“Times” writes from Nassau about the 
unpleasant-looking tarantulas, of which 
he has seen specimens as big a8 & man’s 
hat. He tays: 

“It is common in the North to call 
these fellows tar.an-fu las, with the accent 
on the third syllable. But throughout the 
Seuth and in the West Indies custom has 
given them the name of tarav tula, the 
accent being on the second syllable. This 
is the pronunciation I see given by Web- 
ster, and that excellent authority, in giv- 
ing a picture of him that will show any- 
body what a beautiful bird he is, says that 
‘ite bite sometimes produces a trifling 
effect, about equal to the sting of a wasp, 
and is popularly supposed to be cured by 
music.’ This is a supposition I have 
never heard of in any of the tarantula coun- 
tries : and as to the bite being about equal 
to the sting of 4 wasp, that is contrary to 
what everybody believes who is familiar 
with the species. Opinions differ as to 
whether the bite of a tarantula is ever 
fatal. Any colored person in Nassau wil! 
tell you that his bite 'ssure death. I have 
taken some pains to make inquiries for 
any person who has ever known, of bis 
own knowledge, cf a fatal result from the 
bite of a tarantula. It is impossible to 
find any well-authenticated case When 
I ask a man whether the bite is eure to be 
fatal, he is certain to reply: ‘Oh, yes, 
boss, dead sure’ But when I try to pin 
him down to facts, and ask him whom he 
knew who was killed by it, and where 
and when it happeaed, he never knew of 
anybody who died from it, but just heard 
of it. And such information, perhaps I 
may remark, is not very reliable. I never 
could get om the track of anybody who 
had ever been bitten by a tarantula except 
one mav. This was a stonemason who 
has done a good deal of work for me here, 
and a man who is entirely worthy of be 
lief. He was working on a wall on the 
east end of this island, and, in picking up 
a jarge stone, ran his hand against a taran- 
tula, and was bitten through the thumb. 
The thumb immediately swelled up, and 
became very painful, and the mason went 
to the house of his employer, and asked 
his advice. It was some miles from a 
physician or a drug store, and the gentle- 
man bad no remedy in the house but a 
bottle of paregoric. He applied some of 
this to the wound, and tied it up, and 
next day the man was at work as usual, 
none the worse for the bite. I think it is 
safe to hold a midway belief between 
Webster and the common opinion about 
the tarantula—that his bite is not fatal, 
but that it is much more severe than the 
sting of a wasp. If the author of the 
great quarto were to find himself unex- 
pectedly in close quarters with a tarantula, 
I think he would take very active meas- 
ures to escape. And yet the tarantula 
himself would be just as anxious to get 
away. I have often made them run with 
a long stick, and know they never will 
fight if they have a chance to retreat. 
The only danger of being bitten by them, 
I think, is in putting the hand under a 
stone or a board where one lies, and acci- 
dentally taking hold ef him. We some- 
times see items in the newspapers about 
tarantulas appearing suddenly in fruit 
stores and groceries in the North, having 
made the jeurney in a bunch of bananas. 
This might very easily happen; and a 
Northern grocer who saw one for the first 
time walking acroes his counter, I think 
would imagine Olid Nick himself was 
after him. Fortunately they seldom come 
into the house in tropical countries, and 
then never, I believe, climb up upon any- 
thing, but stay on the ground or floor, as 
their Nassau name implies. To wake up 
in the night and feel such a beast crawling 
over one would be twenty times worse 
than the bite itself. It must not be imag- 
ined, however, that this king of spiders is 
to be seen running about in tropical coun- 
tries like ants and lizards. In eight months 
in iNassau 1 have seen only two or three 
of them.” 


A QUEER WAY TO GET FRESH 
WaTER. 


In the Persian Gulf is a place called 
Babrin, where the men go a-fishing for 
drinking water. So, at least, a sailor who 
has been there told a writer in the ‘‘ Sun.” 

‘*T don’t know who discovered the fact 
but there are numberless springs of ice-cold 
water at the bottom of the Gulf, near the 
shore, where the water is about sixty feet 
deep. This must have been known when 
they first set up the town, of course, or it 
wouldn’t have been started there. This 
fresh water gets salt enough, though, be- 
fore it gets from the bottom, and so they 
have to send down after it. Whena mans 
wife calls him to go after a pail of water, 
and be quick about it, over in Babrin, he 
grabs a goatskin bag, yells at the first 
neighbor he sees stretched out in the eand, 
and the two jump into a boat and row out 
a short distance. The man who is after 
the water wraps the goatskin about his left 
arm, with the mouth of tne bag in his 
hand. Then he takes in his other hand a 
heavy stone. This stone is tied securely 
to the end of a long and strong line, for 
stones are valuable property there. With- 
out them no one could go out and fetch a 
pail of water, and they are very scarce. 
With the stone firmly clutched in his band 
the man dives into ‘he water, and down he 
goes to the bottom. When he 1eaches the 
cool, fresh water gushing up from the 
sand he opens the mouth of bis goatskin 
bag, drops the stone, and floats upward in 
the strong current. The bag quickly fills 
and the mouth is closedagain. When the 
man reaches the surface his companion 
lifts the bag into the boat, and the diver 
follows. Thestone isthen carefully drawo 
up, and the men go home. 

‘The water is cold and refreshing 
when it comes up from the depths of the 
sea, but it soon gets flat and warm. The 
more you drink of it the thirstier you get, 
but the natives cao get along on a few 
swallows of it nowand then. The require- 
ments of the climate keep tbe divers at 
work in the submarine springs for all they 
are worth, and the shore is lined with taeir 
boats all day long. The springs are said 
to be the outlet of large natural aqueducts 
in a range of mountains more than 500 
miles from the coast, but I guess they 
would have a hard time to prove that 
theory if they were called upon to do it.” 


WASTE OF AMMUNITION. 


Says the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly :’ 
‘‘Our readers may have seen or heard the 
statement that it takes a soldier's weight 
of lead to kill him in battle; and they 
may have considered it to be merely a 
rhetorical hyperbole, suggested by the ob- 
vious fact that comparatively few out of 
the whole number of shots in war take ef- 
fect. It seems, however, that the assertion, 
which originated with the famous Mar- 
shal Saxe, was proved by Cassendi, after 
careful mathematical calculation, to be no 
exaggeration ; and, with all the improve- 
ments that have been made in muskets 
and in the art of using them effectively, it 
is still not far fromthetruth. At the bat- 
tle of Solfcrino, a comparison of the num. 
ber of shots fired on the Austrian side, 
with the number killed and wounded on 
the part of the enemy, shows that 700 bul- 
lets were expended for each man wounded, 
and 4,200 for each one killed. Now, as 
the average weight of the ball used was 
thirty grams, it must have required at least 
126 kilograms, or about 277 pounds of lead, 
to kill a man. In the Franco-Prussian 
war, the slaughter caused by the needle- 
gun among the French shows how much 


superior that firearm was to the Austrian 
carabine ; but about 1,300 shots were re- 
quired then to accomplish the destruction 
of a single soldier. It is found in practice 
that a great majority of the wasted bullets 
go over the heads of theenemy ; hence re- 
sort is sometimes had to the expedient of 
pressing down, by means of a staff, the 
muskets of a platoon of men about to fire ; 
a sergeant being detailed for the service. 
When the shots are aimed at an isolateu 


soldier, the chances against him are, of 
course, greater; but even then the waste 
of lead is something enormous.” 


NEW* PUBLICATIONS. 


1850—1885. 
Beginning of the 71st Volume. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 421) 


FOR JUNE 


CONTAINS: 


Paolo and Francesca. 


Frontispiece. Engraved by W. B. CLosson from 
the Painting by G F. Warrs, R.A. 


East Angels—Part Vi. 


By Constance Woorseon ; 


A Novel. 
At the Red Clove (Concluded). 
A Novel. Lllustrated by C. 8S. Retnuart ; 


Ladies’ Day at the Ranch. 
A Kansas Prairie Sketch. By Auice Wetirne- 
TON Rotuins. Illustrated by Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Swain GLFFORD; 
A Wild-Goose Chase. Ili. The Descent. 
By F. D. Mtnier. Illustrated by the Author and 
hk. Swain GIPFORD ; 
Bogota. 
By Lieut. H. R. Lewiy, U.S.A. Tllustrated ; 
To a June Rose. 
Poem. By Avstin Dopson. Illustrated by 
FRED PARSONS; 


Knoxville in the Olden Time. 


ARD PYLE; 


A Night with the Germans. 
By R. F. Zoenavm. Illustrated by the Author: 


A Secret of the Sea. 
A Story. By Branper Matrurws: 
A Georgian at the Opera. 


NS. LOTHROP & 60.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


WITHIN THE SHADOW. (V.I F Series. 
By Dornoray 12mo, $1.50. 

The most successful book of the 
story throughout is one of brilliancy and power."’ 
“ The book cannot help making a sensation.’’— 
[Boston Transcript “Shows how well worth 
while itis to suffer in holding fast to religion 
and Boston Reacon. 

LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS; 
or, Helpiul Thoughts for Overcoming the World. 
By Rose 
A choice little volume for the vest pocket. 
Cloth, 
CHRISTIE’S CHRISTMAS. 
By Pansy. 12mo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 

Christie is a delightfully naive and interesting 

—— oe who will be followed with deep tn- 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
ICE ZONES. 
By Pror.J E. Novrsr, U.S.N. 8vo,. extra cloth, 
iilus., $3; with circumpolar map $3 50 

New edition, with the most graphic, autbori- 
tative, and satisfactory accounts of the * Voyage 
of the Jeannette,”’** The Expedition of Greely,” 
The Rescue of the Greely Party,’ with 
many choice illustrations. 

A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION; 
or, A DOUBLE MASQUERADE. 
By Cuarces R. Tasor. 

An intensely interesting « of the times 
which stirred men’s souls It wil! fire the hearts 
ofall young Americans [!lustrated. 12mo0.31 25 

HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 
By MARGARET Sipney. 16mo, illustrated, $1 00. 

* A capital book for the young people in family 
circles or reading untons."" * Delightfully enter- 
taining, very instructive and charming in style.” 

ACHOR. 
By Mrs. 8. R. Granam Crank. 12mo, cloth, $1.5. 
~ Fresh and original.” “A story of genuine 


interest. 
MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER, 
By Mrs. 8. A. 12mo, $1 25. 


| 
-| 
| 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


By Epwcnp Kirke. With Illustrations by How- 


A New England story, abounding in sprightly 
incidents and picturesque descriptions. 


A SOLDIER AND SERVANT. 
By Miss M. Baker. l6mo, 25. 
A model book for the 8.8. Library. 
*,* Catalogue of 2,000 choice books free. *,* 


30 and 32 Franklin St.. Boston. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE says of 
“Jan Vedder's Wife :”’ 


“I have read and re-read with deep in- 
terest the story sent me, in which. though 
the scene is foreign, there is such an in- 
tense human nature that I could not help 


A Humorous Sketch. By Mary Tucker Maciu1; being sorrowful along in the first part, when 


The Watts Exhibition. 
By F. D. 

English in the Schools. 
By Professor A. 8. Hitt: 

How Earthquakes are Caused. 
By Ricwarp A, Proctor; 
Margaret Fuller. 

By Resecca R. SPRING ; 


Poems 


By Lovise Cuanpier Jozi Berton, 
Rosert Burns Witrox, D. H. R Goopate, 


(uaRLes W. COLEMAN, dr ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


understand him. 


that unhappy woman was throwing her 
happiness away, and rejoicing in the last 
part, when she comes to her better and 
higher self. 

‘I have myself seen in real life a warm- 
hearted, sensitive, impulsive man driven 
almost to despair by an excellent, cold- 
mannered, correct woman, who could not 
That Margaret does come 
at last to appreciate her husband, and that 
they lwe in mutual comfort, is to mea real 
Joy. 

“* When there are so many trashy, sen- 
timental novels, with false moral teachings, 
put upon the public, I rejoice in a book 


Newspaper Pictures of Life.—Henry Irving.— | whose moral is so noble and so nobly and 
General Ngneon De Witt's Pepper-box.—An strongly expressed.”’ 
and 


Unscrupulous Interviewer. — Lincoin 
Grant ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


A New Novel by 
W.D. HOWELLS, 


ENTITLED 


‘INDIAN SUMMER,” 


Will begin in the July Number, 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S $4 00 
HARPER'S ..4@ 
40 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........ ... 
HARPER'S FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRA- 
RY. (One number a week for 52 weeks)... 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Index to Harper's Magazine.1 to 8v0, Cloth, 4 00 


— 


HAKPER’S CATALOGUE, 
the titles of between three and 


's22 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. | BUY AN ATLAS 


comprising | 


four 


JAN VEDDER'S WIFE. 


A NOVEL, 


By Amelia E. Barr, 
12mo, $1.25. 
For sale by a:! booksellers and by 


HODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New York, 


FOR OUR “CHILD'S 
BIBLE.” Over #)) engravings. One lady sold 
Sli in2weeks One new agent,@ in atown of 674. 
One, 73 In a vil of 74. One averaged over 10 a 
day for 4 weeks in succession among strangers. 

: & CUMPAN?S, Limited, 
or 40 Dearborn Chicago. 


until you see WAT. 


SON'S N - 
and Indexed OO Atine of 
e orld, Sw Agents Wanted in every 


ty. W rite for Tiensinee to 
AYLORD WATSON, 2785 Pear! Street, New York. 
or, R. A. TEXNEY, 58 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


te merits as a ULUE have been fu. ly 

and endorsed hy thousands of house rs. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
8. WILTBERGER, lrop., 23 N. Second 8t., Phil, Pa. 


“ho Visiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction.” 


Those answering an Advertisement wilh 


volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten confer a faror upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 


' Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, | 44¢vertisement in The Christian Union,’ 
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UNION. 


FINANCIAL. 


The report of the Lake Shore Railway 
Company for 1884 exhibits a deficiency, 
affer paying five per cent. dividends of 
about $484,000; as this latter amount is 
less than one per cent., it follows that 
Lake Shore earned in 1884 over four per 
cent..on its stock. Were there no draw- 
backs to this statement, the showing here 
would certainly be a very good one fer so 
severe a year as 1884; but this company 
has assumed to take care of the obliga- 
tions of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Company, called the Nickel Plate 
Road. and this latter company shows a 
shortage of $623,362 for the year 1884, 
below the fixed charges. The Lake 
Shore has this deficiency to care for, as 
well as those of preceding years, but it 
now seems as if it intended to give up this 
policy, and let the Nickel Plate shift for 
itself; indeed, if the reports of Lake 
Shore earnings, during the months of 
1885, thus far, be true, it is very clear that 
the latter has as much as it can do to 
finance for its own needs. The reports of 
the Michigan Central and Canada South- 
ern roads, which belong to this Vander- 
bilt system, are disastrously bad, showing 
no surplus earned to speak of, in either 
case, over the fixed charges. It is un- 
doubtedly emphatically true that the 
whole Vanderbilt system of roads is 
suffering from a great depletion of earn- 
ings, which is to be attributed in part to 
the low condition of business generally, 
and in part (and this the major part) to 
the various opposing lines that have 
finally begun to tell on the great monop- 
olv. In times like these, with the addi- 
tional stress of rival lines laid upon its 
back, this old and hitherto prosperous 
combination begins to shake and show 
unmistakable signs of falling to pieces 
from ita own weight. We cannot look 
upon such demoralization as anything 
but a misfortune. The public wants low 
freights, but not ruinously low freights ; 
a uniform tariff is better for all classes of 
trade than a spasmodically shiftiog tariff 
whico unsettles business, and leads to all 
kinds of destructive competition ; but in 
the present instance the Vanderbilt man- 
agers have to deal with unquestioned and 
permanent facts in the shape of oppost- 
tion lines. Their true course is to come to 
terms with these opposing factors, and 
run their roads in harmony with their 
rivals; then both will be benefited, and 
no one will be wronged. 

The tripartite agreement which is 
threatened by the recent dissensions in the 
Northwest combination is now undergo- 
ing modifications and adaptations to a new 
state cf thiogs. If this rearrangement is 
effected harmoniously, then we may look 
for a more confident tone In the carrying 
trade and a better understanding for the 
future among the railway managers. The 
forelgn exchange market is recently 
tending upward, though slowly. This is 
not due to any unfavorable conditions in 
our export trade as compared with our 
imports, but to the continued and grow- 
ing distrust of capitalists and foreign in- 
vestors, engendered by the disturbance in 
our currency on account of the abnorma! 
and wholly unnatural and arbitrary 
workings of the silver coinage law. We 
look for a spreading of this vague fear 
until] it so operates on all capital and busi- 
ness a8 to completely paralyze the general 
trade of the country, unless Congress shal) 
consent toa timely act of repeal. We be 
lieve it would be greatly to the interest of 
the whole country if a special session of 
Congress could be convened by September 
for the purpose of removing this great bane 
to all prosperity—silver coinage. 

The earnings of the railways of this 
country do not make a good showing for 
April. The doubt which prevailed through 
last month with regard to an Anglo- 
Russian war is probably the secret of this 
falling off on the main Western line traffic, 
but, then, too, the condition of general 
commerce is not propitious to large earn- 
ngs, and for the past few weeks has shown 
a considerable decline through the clear- 


closing very steady, the temporary declines 


York Central, Lake Shore, and Michigan | 
Central. 
The bank statement Is as follows: 


Loans, increase .... ........... $2,484,400 
Specie, increase. 1,552,800 
Legal tenders, decrease 502,900 
Deposits, increase... 3,559 300 
Reserve, increase................ 160,075 


This leaves the bank reserve about $55, 
500,000. 


TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA HOW 
TO SHOOT. 


One of the first toys that a little Eskimo 
has is a small bow of whalebone or light 
wood ; and, sitting on the end of a snow 
bed, he shoots his toy arrows, under the 
direction of his father or mother or some 
one who cares to play with him, at some- 
thing on the other side of the snow house. 
This is usually a smal! piece of boiled 
meat, of which he is very fond, stuck tn 
a crack between snow blocks ; and if he 
hits it, he is entitled to eat it as a reward, 
although the little fellow seldom needs 
such encouragement to stimulate him in 
his plays, so lonesome and long are the 
dreary winter days in which he lives buried 
beneath the snow. 

These toy arrows are pointed with pins ; 
but he is also furnished with blunt arrows, 
and whenever some inquisitive cog pokes 
his head in the igloe door, looking around 
fora stray plece of meat or blubber to 
steal, the little Eskimo, if he shoots 
straight, will hit him on the nose or head 
with one of the blunt arrows, and the dog 
will beata hasty retreat. In this sense, the 
litthe Eskimo boy has plenty of targets to 
shoot at, for the igloo door is nearly always 
filled with the heads of two or three dogs 
watching the baby’s mother closely ; and 
if she turns her head or back for a mu- 
ment, they wi'l make a rush to steal some- 
thing, and to get out as soon as possible 
before she can pound them on the head. 

In these exciting raids of a half dozen 
hungry dogs, the little marksman is liable 
to get, by all odds, the worst of the 
encounter. He is too small to be noticed, 
and the first big dog that rushes by him 
knocks him over ; the next probably rolls 
him off the bed to the floor; another 
upsets the lamp full of ofl on him; and 
while he is reeking with of], another biz 
dog, taking bim for a sealskin full of 
blubber, tries to drag him out, when bis 
mother happens to rescue him after 
she has accidertally pommeled him 
two or three times with the club with 
which she is striking at the dogs: and if 
it was not for his hideou: yelling and 
crving, one would hardly know what 
he is, so covered is he with dirt, grease 
and snow. Thus the dogs occasionally 
have their revenge on the young sharp 
shooter.—{St. Nicholas. 


WHERE IS MADAGASCAR? 


The following is going the roynds of 
the exchanges : “‘ There is a great deal of 
chaff flying in the departments about the 
new Officials. One suthority declares that 
Mr. Whitney is the first Secretary the 
navy has had for years who knows that a 
ship's hull is hollow! And Senator Mc. 
Pherson, ata dinner this week, started out 
the following: ‘I took that voungster 
Shufeldt (the young lieutenant who made 
such brilliant explorations in Madagascar) — 
last year) tothe department, to beg him 
off from his orders to China. Whitney | f 
said to him, ‘“‘ Why, sir, do you wish to 
he relleved from the ship?’ ‘‘ Because, 
sir,’ said Shufeldt, ‘‘I am anxious to go 
back to Madagascar and finish the work | 
have begun.” ‘‘Hum!” said Mr. 
Whitney—‘‘ha!—and where is Mada 
gascar, sir?” “‘ Then,” said the Senator, 
threw up my hands, ond ta | 


whisper, sald: ‘‘Great heavens! It’s the 


ings at the various cities. The banks 
continue to accumulate reserve, and call | 
money is a drug in the market at one per, know " 

cent. perannum. Stocks and bonds are| memory.” 


of the week having been fully recovered | 
in all but the Vanderbilt stocks—New 


third largest island in the world!’ But I 
didn't tell him where it is, for hanged if I 
And he chuckles still at the 


LE ADING SCI LOOLS 
AMERICAN 


pest TEACHERS, FOREION, 


THE ALMIGHTY HALF-CROWN. Skilled Teachers supplied witn rosmona 


In a book just published, entitled ‘‘ Lon. 
don in 1885,” the following occurs with 
| reference to the Temple Church: 
story may here be told—but of course 
not for imitation (for the regulations aod 
the present officials are far above all 
tampering)—of a substitute for a Bench. 
ers’ Order, which was many years ago 
ingeniously devised by a Londoner, who 
bad brought a lady visitor from the coun 
try to the morning service at the Tem- 
ple, but who, for want of the usual 
written order from a Bencher, could not 
obtain admission. Retiring from the 
crowd, who, in similar difficulty, blocked 
up the entrance, this Londoner wrote 4 
few words in pencil upon a slip torn 
from an old letter, then, bidding the lady 
retake his arm, boldly went forward with 
her and presented his paper. The verger 
at first scrutinized the document with 
some caution through his gold eye-glasses 
(he was a grave, gray-headed mao), then 
a light twiokled in his eye, and then the 
visitors were immediately passed to a 
well-placed pew. ‘What could you have 


wriiten upon that paper ? asked the lady 
when service was over, ‘that proved sw 
serviceable?’ ‘ You won't tell ? responded 
herfriond. ‘ Not if you wish it.’ * Well, 
only afew words : * Pass two. By order. 
Signed, Half-a-crown.” The colo was 
paid him when he banded me the hyma- 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOWEN. 

BRYN COLLEGE, GRYN MAWRK,PA., 
near Philadelphia, will open in the Autumn of 
S85. For programme of graduate undergradu. 
ate courses offered tn 1585-56, add 
JAMES E. RHOADS, Presa't, 1, 316 Filbert St., Philada. 


Ac KW AKD AND INV ALID BOY =. The un- 
dersigned, an experienced physician and teach- 
er, makes the care apd instruction of such boys a 
speciality. Address Dr. Williamson, Lyme, Conn. 


ANGOK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teachers, 
Next year opens September 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL, 
_Bangor, Me. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Under care of Friends (Orthodox) In the count 
nine miles from Philadelphia; od 
Classieal, Sctentific, and Engineering ( Joursesa, For 
ce talogue and information, address [SAAC SHARP- 

LESS, DEAN, HavVERFORD COLL&GE P. Pa. 


SCHOOL. 
Thirty-sixth year 
ot thls hestaut 
we. 1A) the Third 

-E EAT. Beptember 23. rrincipals, 
Mary L. Bonney, {ARRIETTE A. 
Frances E. BENNETT, Syivis J. East Pa 


Address Ugontz P. Montgomery Co. 


SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


Supplied with best American or Foreign Teachers. 
Positions secured for Governesses, Tutors, Grade 
bleachers, Specialists, and Principais, information 
of good schools free to parents. School property 


sold and 
NSOM BRIDGE & ( 


books.’ BASTERS TEACHERS’ INSTITY TE, 
lv Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
OF EXPRESSION Voice thor- 
oughiy traines. Full distinct courses for all 
A HATCH & 00 professions. Catalogue free. S. CUKKY, Ph.D 
Freeman Piace, beacon St., boston, Maas. 


=" MVMVER HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
CHILDREN at Riverside. Fairfield Co., 
Parentsor Guardians will here fod « re. 
fined and pleasant home and all dé sirable home and 
school training ina perfect healthy and well located 
place. Address Mrs. JAMES C. BEECHER. 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET. 


Dealers tn UNITED STATES BONDS and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable @TOCKS and BONDS bought 
and seldon commission atthe New York Stock 


ASBAR COLLEGE. Foaqhheepaie Y. 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF “OMEN: 
with a complete College Course, Schools of Paintin 


and Music, Astronomic al Obeervate , Laboratory « 
Exchange or in the open market. ( hemistry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, 
a Museum of Art, a Libra of Volumes, ten 


Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 


l’rofessors, twenty three Teachers, and thorough 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on mar 


equipped for its work. present admit 
to se preparatory course, 


«in. talogue sent on applies 
tion. L CALDWELI. D 
UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
ont CHU RCH EQUIPMENT. 


Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


PER CENT. INTERES? 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


TOFOR CLOSE A RED ER — 
OR TGAGE, and bave NEVER 


AR of or interest op any loans 
here. coll ected and sent to you 
wach These are very safe and | & HASTINGG, 
pay nearly th reo S. BON ADS. 
times ag much as recom. BOS ION, MASS. 


inended leading business m ‘and Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple Boston; 

est—men for whom Ib Pivmeouth Church, Broox!yn; Music Ha’l. Cincinnati; 

for NINE YEARS PAST. Chur. h of the Holy Communion, Philavelphia and of 
REFERS ENCES. over 

Rev. WM. D . onb. Law HURCH ORCANS.:-:, 

M. E. Ph.D., ‘President Rutgers Cok portof the ‘ry. We invite attentionte our — 4 
Ne Brunsw tok N. styles of Pak ORGAans. at from to $1.00 and u 
pa WM. J. LNE, Pres Normal School, MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGAR- 
Geneseo r ISTS, ani othersare invited to apply to ue direct for 

lios. E. M. TOPL all inf mation connected withourart. DESCHRI 
Rev. JOHN W. TIVE CIRCULARS and opecifi “atl us furnisbed 


on application. Second-hand ans forsale at 


Da. JOHN K. BU YN VN, con, 

Importers’ and Traders’ National New York. 

Firet National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

The “ Congregationalist, ” Boston N. Y. Observer. 
All are pleased with my Seuneeeente Cir. 

with full a referen le 

aNew Ma 

Mention 


‘BANNERS 
f IN SILK AND GOLD. 


gone was on application. 
Pres’t Mer he: t's t's Pan Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


O6NET T0 INVESTORS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Es 


ortcaces, Only the most desirable loans | 
solute sal 
~ Kansas Mis, (oan Uo. Wracdotte, Kan. Ken. 


INVESTORS 


@ouid wolfe with we 


WESTERN FAKM MORTGAGE OO. 
Lawarsce, Kansas 


from old customers, and 


Belle f Pure Copper and Tin for Cher 
choo Fire Alarms,Farms,ete. FULL 
APRANTED, atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 


McSHANE FOUNDRY 


~ Warne 


- 


7 


— 


\ 


~ 


Clireulars of Good Schools free to Parents 4 
Schoo! Property rented and soid. 
J. W. SCHERMEKHOKN CO., 
AMEBICAZE SCHOOL LSSTITUTE,? Enst St_NewYor®. 
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THE 
Pustisuer'’s Desk. 


New York, Taurspay, May 14, 1885, 


THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY. 


With the May number ‘‘ The Pulpit of 
To- Day ’’ will appear in an entirely new 
dress, and enlarged, so that at least tio 
more sections (expository and children’s 
service) can be added; and the subsorip- 
tion price will be increased to $1.50 per 
year. Bya special arrangement with the 
proprietor, we areenabled to offer to our 
subscribers The Christian Union and 
** The Pulpit of To-Day,’’ both papers 
together, to one address, one year, for 
thesumof $4. Ali unexpired subsorip- 
tions will be filled at the old rates. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


Mr. J. A. Whipple, 9 Hamilton Place, Bos- 
ton, kindly offers to lend to any of our read 
ers sending him the postage necessary to 
forward it (seven cents) a copy of the inter- 
esting book entitled ‘‘ Heaven: My Father’s 
House,”’ by the late Mr. J. W. Kimball. 
Most of our readers are doubtless familiar 
with the writings of this author, but those 
who are not should avail themselves of this 
offer. ‘‘ Heaven’’ is said to be the best of 
Mr. Kimball’s works. It is highly spoken of 
by Dr. H. Bonar and other eminent divines, 
as being the correct and Biblical view of 
heaven. Address Mr. J. A. Whipple, as 
above. 


— 


Scrofula themesives in the 
spring. Hood's Sarsaparilla cleanses the blood, 


_ and removes every taint of scrofula. 


A HISTORICAL PARALLEL. | 


“A pinchbeck imitation of a putty 
original” was the description of Mormon- 
ism and Mohammedanism given by Dr. 
Jessup, of the Syrian Mission, lately. He 
compares the two as follows : 

Mohammedanism began in a tribe, in 
obscurity, in Arabia. 

Mormonism began in an obscure town- 
ship of Northern Pennsylvania. 

Mohammedanism rose as a _ protest 
against idolatry. 

Mormonism rose as a protest against 
common sense. 

Mohammedanism triumphed through the 
sword. 

Mormonism triumphed through the gul- 
libility of mankind. 

Mohammedanism appealed to sensuality 
and avarice. 

Mormonism appealed to as deep a sen- 
suality and as intense an avarice. 

Mohammedanism is Ishmaelite, its hand 
against every man. 

Mormonism is Ishmaelite, every man’s 
hand against it. 

Mohammedanism has cursed and blight- 
ed woman and the family, and destroyed 
millions of homes. 

Mormonism is cursing and blightiog the 
family, and destroying thousands of 
homes. 

Mohammedanism, as a political organ- 
ization, is compact, exclusive, intolerant. 

Mormonism is a political conspiracy 
against republicanism, liberty, and law. 

Mohammedanism began io a dark age, 
and had 1,000 years of darkness in which 
to perpetuate its power, and yet is now 
dying from the incoherency of its own 
corruption. 

Mormonism begen in the full blaze of 
an enlightened age, with 10,000 burning 
glasses turned full upon it, and must yield 
to the light of truth and eduvation. 

Mobammedanism, as a political power, 
will be neutralized by falling under Chris- 
tian rule. 

Mormonism, as a political conspiracy, 
must be put down by the strong arm of 
the political State. 

The Mohammedan people are to be 
brought to Christ by the patient teaching 
and preaching of the Gospel. 

The Mormon people, as distinguished 
from the political organization, are to be 

vangelized by the teaching and preaching 
of the’same pure and blessed Gospel. 


acidity of the stomach, allays fever, and gently op- 
erates upon the bowels, removing all the bad effects 
produced by overfeeding or improper food. 


He BELIEVED IN Ficutina.—It fs well 
known that the late Elias Howe, Jr., the 
inventor of the sewing-machine, not only 
enlisted as a common soldier in the ranks 
of the 17\h Connecticut Regiment, carried 
a musket and did full military duty dur- 
ing the war, but at a certain juncture 
when National finances were at a low ebb, 
he paid soldiers of the regiment their 
wages for three months out of his own 
pocket. Relative to this incident, P. T. 
Barnum told the following story to a 
‘* Tribune” reporter : 

While Mr. Howe was counting out the 
money referred to, a stranger who was a 
clergyman entered the tent and said he 
had heard of Mr. Howe’s liberality and 
had called to ask him to contribute toward 
building a church for his congregation. 

**Church ? church?’ said Mr. Howe, 
without looking up from the bills which 
he was counting. ‘‘ Building churches 
in war times, when so much is needed to 
save ourcountry! What curch is it ?” 


Peter's Church,” replied the 
clergyman. 
‘-Oh, St. Peter’s Church!” said Mr. 


Howe. ‘‘ Well, St. Peter was the only 
fighting apostle—he cut the man’s ear off. 
I'll go $500 on St. Peter, but I am spend- 
ing most of my money on f£alt-peter now.” 


“A RoartnG GOMERAL.”—A stentorian- 
voiced preacher reminded Dr. Beggi-forc 
bly of a story which he had heard of a 
man who was at a public catechising, 
when he was asked, ‘‘ Who was Pontius 
Pilate ?”’ Being unable to answer, and at 
the same time a little dull of hearing, his 
next neighbor whispered to him, ‘‘ He 
was a Roman Governor,” upon which the 
man shouted out, to the great astonish- 
ment of both minister and congregation, 
‘*He was a roaring gomeral, sir.”’ 


BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING“ BLEACHINS 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HGT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZE 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without tt. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLUNE is th 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
AMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


INVALUABLE 


For Children. 


CURES 
CONSTIPA- DIGESTION, 
110". fay REGULATES 
RELIEVES THE 
HEADACHE BOWELS. 
ls readily taken by the sanabloct child. It corrects 


Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one Cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalida as 
well as for persons in health. 


All Tired Out 


The mild weather, following our long and severe 
wioter, has such a depressing effect upon the body 
that one feels all tired out, almost completely prus- 
trated, the appetite is lost, and there is no ambition 
to doanything. The whole teodency of the system 
is downward. Hood's Sarsaparilia is just the medi. 
cine needed. It purifies the blood, sharpens the 
appetite, overcomes the tired feeling, and invigor- 
ates every function of the body. 

“ Hood's Sarsaparilia in four weeks made me a 
new man. My head ceased to ache, and my whole 
system is built up anew, enjoying perfect health.’ 
I, BaRRinoton, 18 Bank Street, N. Y. City. 

“Weall like Hood's Sarsapariila, it is so strength- 
ening.” Lizzix BaLrour, Auburn, P. Q. 


Cured and Built Up 


“My daughter had been ailing some time with 
general deb.lity, and Hood's Sarsaparilla as recom. 
mended to us. Aftershe had taken three bottles 
she was completely cured and built up It is with 
great pleasure that I recommend Hood's Sarsa 
parila. Ben M. MIRRIELEES, Supt. Cincinnat! & 
Louisville Mail Line Co., Cincinnati. 

“I think Hood's Sarsapariiia is the best medicine 
for general debility there is, and for the good it has 
done me I cheerfully recommend it.” J. SULLIVAN 
39 Brown Street, Hochester, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Maas. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


_Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


BOYS’ & YOUTHS’ 


OUTFITTING 


AT THE 


New style of Spring andSummer SUITS AND 
OVERCOATS, KILT SUITS, perfect fitting 
SHIRT WAISTS, FLANNEL SHIRTS and 
WAISTS, BOYS’ STRAW HATS, POLU 
CLOTH, DERBY, AND SOFT YALE 
HATS, NECKWEAR. HOSIERY, and ME- 
RINO UNDERWEAR, etc. The best assort- 
ment to select from, and the lowest prices for 
reliable goods. 

Everything for children’s wear, from Hats 
to Shoes. 


BEST &CO.,, 


60 and 62 West 23d St. 


Gold Medal, London Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


Protected by Patents. 


styles in wall-paper decorations. 


Cor. 


States. 


OPENING OF 


NEW BRANCH RETAIL STORE, 


CORNER OF 


Fifth Avenue and S3Oth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Messrs. FR. BECK & CO. extend a cordial invitation to all interested in buster decorations to 
visit their new Branch Store, which has been decorated in a very elaborate manner to illustrate 
the beauties and capabilities of LINCRUSTA-WALTON, and the latest and most approved 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC 


of Fifth Avenue and 3Oth Street, | 
Cor. of Seventh Avenue and 29th Street, ; NEW YORK. 


N. B.—Mesers. FR. BECK & CO, are the only manufacturers of Lincrusta-Walton in the United 


WALL PAPERS, 


LAWN-TENNIS 
DEPARTMENT. 


the Game. 


1D. W. GRANBERY & CO. 


¢ RICE 
bd 
oe 


The SHEPARD for 1885 is the Best Scat Made. 


New Equipoise. Other popular styles of our own make from $1.00 up; 

sets from $5.00 up. 

Jefferies, Prince, Tate, Alexandra ond | other noted English Rackets. 
Playing or Illus for 


Requisites for 


Send for Descriptire Cirvelar. Toune Lapras 
Xxx 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


BEST! erteet at for at 
Take no other. 


RIS BROS., Wi White St., N. ¥. 
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VIEWS OF THE HON. WM. PENN 

NIXON. 

Mr. Nixon is widely known as the edi- 
tor of The Chicago “Inter-Ocean,” one 
of the most outspoken and spirited dai- 
lies of the present age. Like many otber 


HOW TO BURN A CHURCH DOWN. 


Hardly a week passes but that we 
read of the destruction of one or more 
churches by fire. In « recent ironical 
letter to the Boston ‘‘ Advertiser” Mr. 
Edward Atkinson gives a recipe for burn- 


busy editors, Mr. Nixon overworked him ‘ing down churches : 


self, and about six years ago found that his | 


health was gradually running down. His 


‘This art,” he says, ‘‘has been prac 
ticed with eminent success. We have 


business associates and his family felt that ‘had two very complete examples in the 


he was in a perilous condition, aud urged | 
bim to take rest—giving up, fora while, all | neighborhood of Boston within the last 


editorial labor. His natural ambition and | few years, and we burn one church and a 


his long babits of diligent work were against | half per week, sometimes two, in the 


this. Declining the suggestion of a vacation, 
he kept at his desk. At Jast, after fighting for 
some months with the condition of his system 
which was gradually undermining his vital 
ity, Mr. Nixon concluded to take a few weeks 
of rest. Of that rest and of what followed it 
we will let him tell in his own words, as com- 
municated to the writer, who recently vis- 


United States. This art is very simple. 
Inside of a stone or brick exterior sham, 
construct a timber church with a joisted 
floor, sheathed overhead in the cellar so 
as to create a certain number of wooden 
cells, each one connecting with a hollow 
space between the outer stone sham and 


the inaer wooden structure, built of light 


ited him at his editorial rooms in Chicago. 
timber and fastened to the stone walls by 


Mr. Nixon, who now appears in the prime 
of life, and in the full vigor of bedily and : , 
mental vitality, said, substantially : ‘‘ It was cross-braces of sawed wood, very numer 
in February, 1878, that I took a severe cold, | ous. Connect these interspaces in the 
My system had become much worked down, | vertical walls not only with the cellular 
and, driven with constant editorial duty, | i 
had neglected it. After long consideration | door, but also with a large cavity in the 
——— r a rest. I went to! roof between the inch boards of the roof 

lorida and Cuba for a few weeks. Jn the 
way I bad several hemorrhages from the and the false ceiling of the interior wooden 
lungs. I was quite sick, and returned in no | Structure ; then set a furnace of an ap- 
better condition than before. My wife was | proved pattern, with a meta) air-box near 
much alarmed about me. The physician who hef b ti ith ood 
attended me on my return gave me inbala- the furnace, but connecting with aw en 

air-box in the hollow floor. On the Fri- 


ng which tor about two weeks | was weak- . ‘ ‘ 
ov. I hept at my Work, which was exactine. day of a very cold week, when Old Prob 
By September my state had become critical, | 88y8 that Saturday will be warm,’ light 
ime pee yo may a severe soreness | a very hot fire in the furnace. By Satur- 
n the upper part of my right lang. M : . 
wife’s sister, who was in Boston, wrote shout day night or Sunday morning the pressure 
a wostennes which wee novel to me—Com-|of the cold air of the early part of the 
pound Oxygen. A relative of hers, who had 
been in such poor bealth that he had been week, Watch had pee 0m the 
compelled to spend several winters in Flor-| Church, will have circulat monward 
ie, nad by sate Compound through the furnace, and will have forced 
xygen tosuch an extent that he was able 
to endure the climate of Boston in winter. the hot air through the wooden ailr-box in 
The little book issued by Starkey «& Palen on | the hollow door to a sufficient extent to 
Compound Oxygen was sent me, and after | set it on fire; the fire will be carried 
reading it | concluded that even if their th » the wood lls in the holl 
method of treating my ailments could do me | wooces coms we 
no goed, Shave wes reason to suppose that it | walls to the hollow spaces in the roof in 
“I seoemred a ‘Home Trestment’ from about five minutes, and the first alarm 
the office of Messrs. Starkey & Palen, in Phil- will be given by some one who sees the 
it . fair smoke issuing from the peak of the roof. 
etheresult. For fouror five months 
I took the inhalations at regular intervals, The whole of the interior timber structure 
twice a day; continuing my work steadily. | being protected from water by the stone 
= first no marked effect was obeerved ; in or brick sham, the destruction of the 
act, not until three or four weeks. Then I 
began to feel that it was doing me good. church will be very certain. This is a 
found that when I was exposed to the cold, | customary and very successful method.” 
and to chilling drafts, my power of resistance * , 
was had been. There was 
no exhilaration, but there was a constant in- — 
crease of strength. I still coughed consider- LYDIA " DAUGHTER ELLEX.—The Chi 
ably, and, in fact, did so for some months. | “98° Standard” relates of the Rev. R. 
= sore me mach D. Grant that while he was pastor at 
oyance. rub my chest with various 
liniments, and I wore a chest-protector. Bat Poughkeepsie he baptized an entire fam- 
gradua ly the soreness went uway, as the lung | fly, consisting of a father and mother 
gained strength. And the cough, which had | and two daughters. As he was baptizing 
so long clung to me, at last went off in an . 
unexpected manner. One of the last cough- the mother, whose name was Lydia, the 
had wes as covers one coincidence called forth the remark: “ I 
as any ever experien - ” 
seemed to be the going ont of the cougb- | *™ baptizing Lydia and her household. 
habit. There was probably some extraneous | It is related that Father Taylor, of the 
matter in the way, and this severe spell of | Boston Seamen's Bethel, and the Rev. 
coughing got rid of it. Phi S f the Baptist Bethel 
“*] gained flesh very slowly, but gradually neas Stowe, of the apt at the!, near 
ty, now | by, were at one time conversing about the 
an bdDelore My liinesa. am 
more able to resist cold, and, though I now baptism of the family of the P’hilipplan 
take cold occasionally, Iam far less subject | Jailer. Father Taylor argued for infant 
My digestion, which baptism. Mr. Stowe said, ‘‘ There were 
, Of course, disordered, is now a at 
can desire, and I am able to do my customary the father and mother and their daughter, 
work inconvenience or serious fa-| Ellen.” Ellen!” says Taylor, ‘‘ How 
gue. ave never given a testimonial to Sle 
any patent medicine, and I would not; but I you snow 
do not consider Starkey & Palen’s Compound | household ? Yes,” says Stowe, ‘‘ El- 
It is len was eighteen years old.” But what 
rer, and to owe my life.”’ 
“Mr. Nixon, did you ever take any other authority have you for that, brother 
eOryaen Treatment than that of Messrs.|Stowe’’ ‘‘ Why, brother Taylor, the 
ey an alen ?’’ > 
Ihad no use for any other. This same authority you ave 
served the purpose perfectly, and did even | Children were infants. 
more than | could have expected of it.” =—————— 


“Do you ever have occasion to return to 
the use of the Compound Oxygen Treatment 
since your restoration to bealth »”’ 

‘Only occasionally ; tor instance, if I have 


NEARSIGHTEDNESS IN CHILDREN.—En- 
courage the pupil to look off the book fre- 


been exposed, and have taken cold. But | quently, to change the focur sigh 
my family, for | regarding some distant object. It is not 
e a high value on its efficiency in cases h to look around vaguely : the eye 

of need, and several of i 
must be directed to something which must 


found the advantage of it. You may put me 
ou record as being a hearty and thorough | be clearly seen, like a picture or a motto 
upon the wall, or a bit of decoration. 


believer init.” 
Mr. Nixon’s case is not a peculiar one: 
The greatest damage to the eye of students 


Thousands have been benefited by the use of 


Compound Oxygen. Among those who have is the protracted effort to focus the printed | an 


experienced its wonderful curative r- 

ties are Judge Flanders, of New York; Ed-| page. It was simply barbarous, the way 

L. and | we used to be ‘‘ whacked” in school when 
otographer ; T. ur, the well-known 

author; and Judge Keiley, of Philadelphia ; | W¢ looked off the book. It is easy to the 

A. Liveresae, eminent lect-| teacher to know the difference between 

, and many others equally prominent. the resting of the eye and the idle gazing 

If you are interested to know what it h 6 

done for others, and what I can around that cannot be We 

send ra. Starkey alen, 1,109 Girard | gard this rule asthe most important, an 

Street, Philadelphia, who will send you, free, proli 

a treatise on this remarkable vitalizer—its dis. | ‘he disregarding of it the most prolific of 

covery, nature, action, and cures. trouble. —{ Exchange. 


TOILET LUXURY. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the most cleanly of all preparations for toilet use. It is 
a delightful dressing for the hair, arrests the tendency to baldness, is acreeably 
perfumed, and is an effective remedy for all diseases of the hair or scalp. Mrs. 
Ib. N. Parks, Clio, Mich., writes: **One bottle of Aver’s Hair Visor has catire)) 
restored my hair to its natural color, and given it a beautiful, soft, silky appear- 
ance. Tam fifty-seven years of age, and was quite cray. By the use of that one 
bottle of Ayers Hair Vigor, the original color Was perfectly restored, and | uow 
have as fine a head of hair as when | was 
sixteen.” Bessic H. Bedloe, Burlington, 
Vt.. was troubled with « disease of the 
scalp, which caused her hair toe become 
harsh and dry, and to fall out so freely 
that she scarcely dared to comb it. Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor restored the sealp to a healthy 
condition, cleansed her head of dandruff, 
and made her bair beautifully thick and 
glossy. This preparation is approved and 
recommended by physiciuns. 


AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Restores Vitality. 


When the bair begins to fade, crows 
gray, becomes weak, thin, brittle, and 
harsh, the vital forces of the organs, on 
which it depends, may be reestablished 
by the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It will 
cause a new growth, presenting the lux- 
uriance and color of youth. Every 
woman who has arrived at the middle 
age, and who wishes to retain the original 
beauty of her hair, should use this incomparable remedy. Mrs. O. O. Prescott, 15 
Elm st., Charlestown, Mass., writes: “Two years ago about two-thirds of my hair 
came off. It thinned rapidly, and [ was fast growing bald. On using Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor, the falling stopped, a new growth commenced, and in about « month my 
head was completely covered with short hair. My hair has continued to grow, and is 
now as ample as before it fell". W. W. Wilkins, Windsor, Til., says that erysipelas 
in the head left his sealp as bald as an infant's. The use of less than a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor produced a fine growth of new hair, of the original cvlor. 


Va., suffered 


He was cured by Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and had, after using 


softy 


Carter, Occoquan, 


Dr. Horatio Nelson, Great Bend, Obio, 


igor an excellent remedy for humors of the scalp. 


The son of James U. 


SBA J,, 


CURES SCALP DISEASE. 
‘YIVH JO HLMOYSD 


Aver'’s Hair Vigor imparts a healthy vitality to the sealp, and restores it to 


PRAY MOTE TOM JO poonposd 20 


JO 


it, a fuller growth of hair than ever. 


its normal condition. 
from seald head. 
finds Avyer’s Hair 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


WHETHER CHOLERA 


TO HAVE HCSLTH THE LIVER MUST PE IN 
Is coming or not every householder should knov 
that cleanliness and disinfection are greatest pr. 


4 Sonia i The principal and surest factor for this 
BY DREYDOPPEL’S BORAX SOAP, 


A ect cleansing, bleaching and purifying soa 

sathing elothes beautifully white nid 

be exclusively used in all departments of a house- 

hold. DREYDOPPEL’S SOAP is sold in full 

pound bars only by ail wholesale grocers and first- 
retailers. 


clase 
SKIN DISEASES, 


Tetter. Salt Rhenom, Ringworm, Sores, Pimples, 
all Itching Skin Eruptions, are ae and 
vented by the exclusive u-e of BEESON’S ARO- 
MATIC ALUM SULPHUR SOAP, an ex- 
quisite beautifier of the complezion and toilet 
uisite. 25 centa, by druggists or sent by mai). 
ddrese Wu. Dneyporre., M'f'r, 2008 North Front 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dreydoppel’s Disinfecting Powder, 15 cents a large ” 


and eweet. It shou! 


Keiable Remedy ior Lover Comp/iaiats and tlis caused 
by aderanged of torped condition of the Liver, as Dys- 
pe psia, Constipation, Biliousness, Jaundice, Headache, 
Malaria, Rheumatiem, etc. It reeulates the bowel<, purr- 
es the hleod, «trenethens the axersts 
AN INVALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 

Thousandsof testimonials prove its merit. 

DRUGGIST WILL TELL I'S REPUTATION 


WORLD'S EXPOSITION AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Ever Premium (for 


HALE & KILBURN’S BEDS 


Long eeping butter. Stand Pre-eminent (hh world over. Greatest 
my , Was awarded to Varivty. Richest Designs. BEST Adjusted. 
4,01 tter made by the Cooley Host Simple. Neat (heap. Luxerion- 

rocess. Also First Pre- Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 


BEST FURSITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
RESERVOIR | ODORLESS 

DESK COMMODES «fi 

No Pump. No Sewer! Air-tight Joint, | 

Gas. No Toilet Set Best ever made. 


for Catalogue, 10! kindly mention this paper, 


Remember the COOLEY 
has a Patented Process. 
thers imitate construction 
hut cannot use the process. 


FARM «MACHINE CO. | 
Bellows Falla, Vermont. 


—___— — | NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


Recire FOR RIDGE’s 
Foon Buaye Maxog.— | A luxary for the healthy, a necessity for the sick. 
A complete Bath 


Take 5 tablespoonfuls 
of Ridge’s Fo d to ! 
quart of milk; first ing establ 

mix the food wih a um every private rest- 
little cold milk, add a dence. Can ataslight 
little salt and 2 well cost be attached to 
beaten eggs, heat the d any bathtub. By the 
remainderof the milk, simple use of the hot 
Si and when nearly boil -water faucet a Sul- 

phur, Cologne or any 


other kind of plain or 
medicated Vapor 
Bath may be taken In 
your own bathtub, 


ment in 


briskly fill 
Fla‘or to sult the 
taste. Pour into «6 
mold; eat cold with 


(ROSENFILLD'S PATENTS.) 
sizes, 35e.. #1 25, | disinfecting premises by the same 


in cans, 


sugar and cream 
Sold by 


(srocers. OOL Already in use In 
o 


uses. Highest testimonials. 

plets mailed free on application. 
THE HOME VAPOR BATH 
AND DIsINFECTOR COMPANY, 


12 East Zid St., Madison Square, New York. 


ad $i ld b 
RICH & OO. Palmer, 


AGENTS WANTED 


OUR NEW BOOK 


HEROES OF THE BIBLE AGI any intelligent man or woman _.. 


With articles = ing profitable employment to write 
of the dav. Mearly ROO. pages. 20 fuall- | for torwe of 


WANTED for the MISSOURI 
W ASHER, 


| 


© en ravingw. (ferrifory quaran- gency for this Celebra Washer. 
1322 Philadelphia, J. O'BRIEN. S.W.cor 4th & Market Sta. Philadslobia Pa, 


ne 


\ 


May 14, 1885. 
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